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HE relation of sociology to tech- 

nology has been given little atten- 

tion by students of sociology. 
The relations of sociology, however, to 
biology, to psychology, to geography, 
has been a subject of great interest from 
the very beginnings of the science. 
Buckle traced out at great length supposed 
influences of climate and of the earth's 
surface upon social behavior. He has 
been followed by a few devoted and in- 
tense adherents to this idea. Herbert 
Spencer based his sociology upon biol- 
ogy, as did many sociologists at the 
close of the nineteenth century. Gid- 
dings went a step beyond Spencer and 
made his sociology a matter of psycho- 
logical behavior of men in groups. In- 
deed, to the sociologists of the early 
twentieth century, sociology was con- 
ceived in its essence to be psychological, 
whether the interest be attitudes, social] 
processes, behavior, socialization, ac- 
culturation, or personality. 

There have, however, been no sociol- 
ogists who based sociology on technol- 
ogy. Indeed, engineering and technol- 
ogy mean mechanical construction which 
seems far removed from psychology, so 
closely identified with sociology. The 


*Read before the third annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, Ten- 
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frame of reference for the ideas that fol- 
low is the close connection between 
sociology and technology, quite com- 
parable in scientific importance with the 
relation between sociology and psychol- 
ogy or biology. The neglect of the con- 
siderations of technology by sociologists 
has resulted, it is thought, in a great 
loss in the development of sociology. 

The particular thesis of this article 
is, however, less broad; yet extensive 
enough. It is the idea that changes in 
technology are particularly significant 
in explaining changes in social institu- 
tions, though not their existence. Since 
social institutions have been recognized 
quite generally for a long time as the 
field of sociology, therefore, if tech- 
nology is a factor causing their change, 
it becomes of importance for sociology. 

It is not necessary to define here either 
technology or social institutions. The 
word technology will be used to include 
applied science and will be interchanged 
with invention and scientific discovery, 
which are causes of change in technol- 
ogy. Where more precise meanings are 
needed, they will be given. Social 
institutions are used interchangeably 
with social organization and include the 
major institutions such as the family, 
associations and customs. 

A limitation of this paper is that it 
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will not be sufficiently comprehensive in 
the analysis of social causation to assign 
to technology its proper weight among 
the forces of history. A more extensive 
analysis is in preparation and will be 
presented elsewhere. 


I 


That technology may be an important 
factor in changing a social institution 
is well known from the common know!l- 
edge of the change in the family as an 
institution that was brought about by 
the industrial revolution and hence by 
the mechanical inventions using steam 
as power. Another great invention, 
the contraceptive, is similarly producing 
a profound change in the family, affecting 
family duties, relation of mates, the per- 
sonality of the children, the gainful 
employment of women, and the care of 
the aged. The family prior to these 
inventions was a self-sufficient economic 
institution of great prestige involving 
dowries, property settlements, social 
service functions, and education. Mar- 
riages of the young were often arranged 
by the parents, sometimes without the 
consent of the young persons concerned. 
The disruption of the family was very 
serious on the economic side because it 
meant the loss of a business partner 
and experienced worker or the division 
and transfer of property. In this type 
of family romantic love was not an es- 
sential. Beauty and charm in women 
were often considerations secondary to 
efficiency and status. 

But with steam power and contracep- 
tives the institution of the family has 
dwindled as an institution. It plays 
no such dominating rdle in society as 
it once did. The family now centers 
around the personality relationship of 
the mates, and of the children if there 
be any. Romantic love is raised to a 


plane of extreme importance. Being 
uncertain, when such love disappears 
separation and divorce occur frequently, 
especially in the absence of children. 
Something like trial or experimental mar- 
riages occur. Family status declines and 
individual personality rises. 

This illustration suggesting briefly 
changes in the family occasioned by in- 
ventions may be used as a background for 
the following analysis of the relation of 
technology to social institutions. 


II 


While many recent changes in the fam- 
ily can be traced to mechanical inven- 
tions, it should not be inferred that they 
are necessary to the existence of the fam- 
ily. The factors that cause an institu- 
tion to change may be quite different 
from those that cause the institution to 
exist. Thus the family may exist be- 
cause of the sex instincts of men and 
women and their psychological correla- 
tives. But the search for a cause of 
change must be a search for a variable 
factor. The inherited sex drives of the 
people of Western Europe and the United 
States could not change in the one hun- 
dred years during which the family has 
changed so markedly. Hence while they 
ate the reason for the existence of the 
family, they do not account for its recent 
changes. It is proper to utilize biology 
as an explanation of the existence of the 
family, but hardly as an explanation of 
its change, unless our biological natures 
have changed. Biology includes, of 
course, the psychological behavior that 
rests on organic structures of the body. 
I thus pose the question as to whether 
biology or psychology can give us an 
explanation, not of the existence of an 
institution, but of its change? 

In further pursuit of this question it is 
necessary to divide psychological be- 
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havior into two parts, that which depends 
on inheritance and that which depends 
on learning. The inheritance factor does 
not change for great masses of people in 
a few generations and is hence ruled out 
as an explanation of rapid change. As 
to the learning process, the family may 
be different because we have learned to 
behave otherwise, but the question re- 
mains as to why we have learned to act 
differently. We learned to act differently 
because of some change in the external 
environment, whether it be technology 
or something else. The point is that if a 
change in psychological behavior is posi- 
ted as a cause of a change in a social in- 
stitution, then the search must be taken 
back at least to the cause of the change 
in the psychological behaviour. 
Psychological behaviour is response to 
stimulus. The stimulus may be either 
internal as is the case often with sex 
desire or the stimulus may be external as 
is usually the case with anger. The in- 
ternal stimulus may be largely hereditary 
which is true of an appetite and not sub- 
ject to change among a people from 
decade to decade, or from century to 
century. Hence it is mot a cause of a 
change in a social institution. If human 
behaviour is due to response to an external 
stimulus either directly or indirectly then 
the source of change in social institutions 
is to be sought in stimuli external to the 
human body. It is true that psychology 
is related to invention, since psychological 
processes produce the invention. But 
the study of the psychology of the dis- 
coverer of the steam engine is far re- 
moved from the psychology of why the 
family changes. Psychology has some- 
thing to do with explaining how far the 
impact of an invention may change an 
institution. Since psychology is useful 
in accounting for the existence of an in- 
stitution such as the family it also is 


useful in throwing some light on how 
much resistance the institution may offer 
to the incidence of the machine. But 
this is an explanation of the resistance 
to change, not of its cause. 

Psychology is of great sociological im- 
portance in regard to changing social 
institutions, but as a study of the effect 
of change, not as a cause of the change. 
Thus the family is affected psycholog- 
ically by the use of contraceptives. 
Human beings react to the contraceptive 
by having fewer children, and hence by 
having less responsibility for rearing them, 
and by making the test of success in mar- 
riage the affection between mates rather 
than loyalty and devotion to helpless 
children. Hence the romantic family 
rather than the institutional family pre- 
vails. But all these changes are results 
rather than causes. They are of great 
human significance but throw no light 
on why the family as an institution 
changes. For this purpose stimuli, not 
response, must be studied. The family 
as a social institution is simply a collec- 
tion of psychological responses, frequent 
and repeated, hence organized behaviour. 
When change in the family organization 
is investigated, then changed responses 
of groups over the years are studied and 
the cause is sought in changed stimuli. 
The place where psychology is of great 
importance in the study of social change 
is in the adaptations made to the changes. 


Ill 


The discussion has concerned as an 
illustration, the family. The analysis is 
applicable to any and all social institu- 
tions. For instance, another social or- 
ganization, the state, is undergoing pro- 
found changes in many directions. One 
of these is increased centralization. Thus 
the government of the United States is 
being further centralized. The cause of 
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the growing importance of Washington 
over state capitals is mot sought in a 
change in inherent gregariousness, nor 
in a desire for travel, nor respect for the 
distant. The inherited bases for such 
attitudes are common to each generation. 
Hence they afford no help in explaining 
the cause of the change in government. 

An effective changing stimulus appears 
to be found in the transportation and 
communication inventions. Thus the 
railroad, truck, automobile, make trans- 
portation across state boundaries much 
more common. The radio and telephone 
transcend state boundaries even more 
easily. It is thus impossible without a 
tariff wall to confine the industry of any 
one state within its boundaries. The 
doctrine of states rights is being broken 
down much more completely and success- 
fully by these inventions than it was by 
the armies of Grant and Sherman. It is 
futile to blame President Roosevelt for 
the concentration of power. It would 
be more appropriate to fix the blame on 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone. 
Henry Ford, developer of the automobile, 
protests vigorously against these trends 
in the federal government, yet he is 
doing more to build up the power of the 
federal government and to break the spirit 
of local government than is the presi- 
dent. 

If the biological changes are too slow 
to account for the changes in an institu- 
tion, and also the inherent stimuli of 
psychological behaviour, it hardly seems 
necessary to devote much consideration 
to changes in natural environment, which 
generally changes even more slowly. It 
is true that erosion and the destruction 
of forests occur with some rapidity, as 
do the loss of such elements of the soil 
as calcium. But these changes do not 
account for the evolution of an institu- 
tion such as the family. 


The causes of changes in a social in- 
stitution are then not to be sought in 
geography, climate, biology, or inherited 
mechanisms of psychological behaviour, 
but in the secial heritage. For purposes 
of this paper the social heritage may be 
divided into technology and the other 
parts of culture. Either part may cause 
a change in a social institution. Or in- 
deed a social institution may evolve out 
of itself in the course of time if there are 
the requisite social inventions. The im- 
portance of technology as a cause of 
change in our social institutions rests in 
part upon observation, and in part upon 
causal analysis. 

As an illustration based upon observa- 
tion, one institution, the group, may be 
considered. It exists among humans be- 
cause of an inheritance of structures mak- 
ing gregarious conduct and association 
possible. An early form of the group 
is that of a small band of food gatherers, 
who moved their locale frequently even 
though not long distances. Then technol- 
ogy with hunting weapons, traps, and tools 
appeared, to furnish a larger food supply, 
and thus the band becomes larger and the 
beginnings of a community occur. With 
the domestication of plants and animals, 
discoveries that may be classed under the 
term technology as here used, the com- 
munity became a village and much more 
nearly permanent, because a greater regu- 
larity of food was assured. Further, a 
technological development, the plow, 
meant much greater numbers, and with 
fertilizers a much more stable and com- 
pact region of villages. Then came the 
large village or early city, which was due 
in large part to the improved boat, a 
new invention, and to the development 
of the handicrafts. Recently the tech- 
nological development of the railroads 
and steam engines sprinkied cities quite 
generally over the land. Finally the 
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automobile and electricity are significant 
inventions that are creating that great 
new aggregation of peoples known as the 
metropolitan community. A world state 
will not come without the communica- 
tion development to make it possible. 

These changes in the community are 
thus effected by changes in technology. 
Can psychology account for this evolu- 
tion? It is sometimes said that these 
great communities grew because of man’s 
gregariousness, his love of the bright 
lights, and recreational attractions. But 
there is no evidence that the nature of 
man is any more fond of sociability or 
bright lights in the nineteenth century 
than in the eighteenth, A.D. or B.C. 
There is no data to show that there has 
been any change in the inherited bases 
for gregariousness or a change in man’s 
inherent sociability. While observation 
demonstrates an important cause to be 
technology, it does not prove technology 
to be the exclusive factor. For, on the 
other hand, war was a significant factor 
in producing that large group called the 
state. It must be recognized, however, 
that the materials of war, weapons and 
population, are both increased by tech- 
nology. How war may produce changes 
in social organization is well illustrated 
by the changes occurring in Germany in 
the 1930's. These changes are the at- 
tempt to create a totalitarian self-sufficient 
state. They are in large part phenomena 
of the preparation of a modern state for 
war. These influences affect England 
and France as well, but they have there a 
democratic tradition to combat. A mod- 
erate trend in the direction of the totali- 
tarian state irrespective of war occurs, 
however, due to the inventions of com- 
munication, developments in electricity. 
The chemical inventions encourage na- 
tionalism through their impetus toward 
economic self-sufficiency. 


There is one great social institution 
whose major changes seem to be due to 
other forces than technology. It is the 
church. Perhaps the greatest change in 
recent times in organized religion has 
been a change in the nature of belief and 
the reactions of people to such changes 
in belief as concern life after death in 
heaven or hell, the creation of man, and 
the accomplishment of miracles. While 
these forms of belief are not the same as 
religious experience, they do serve as 
symbolic stimuli which focus religious 
reactions and thus profoundly affect reli- 
gious experience. When these beliefs 
are changed, the old symbols lose the 
power of affecting religious reactions. 
So far as this factor is concerned in reli- 
gious change, it can hardly be said to be 
due to any change in mechanical inven- 
tion. It is rather to be explained by 
scientific discovery. Scientific discovery 
has of course certain similarities to me- 
chanical invention which is the founda- 
tion of technology, and may be placed 
in the same class with it. As to religious 
morals, the addition of social ethics to 
individual ethics may be traced to the 
enlargement of corporate life due to mod- 
ern inventions. The determinism of con- 
duct is a contribution of science and the 
weakening of codes is brought about by 
the rapidity of social change, precipitated 
in large part by the frequency of inven- 
tion. An institution so far removed from 
technology as organized religion is, how- 
ever, found to be affected by it. 

These illustrations from family, state, 
community, industry, and religion serve 
to indicate on the basis of illustration and 
observation the fact that technology and 
scientific discovery are in fact frequent 
and significant sources of change in a 
variety of social institutions. These il- 
lustrations are given as indications of 
the support that comes from observa- 
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tion that technology explains much in 
the change of social institutions. 

Causal analysis as well as observation 
also supports the theory of the great réle 
of technology in the study of changing 
social institutions. Analysis shows that 
today technology has accumulated until 
the mere volume is very large, and since 
invention is a function of the materials 
and knowledge with which we make in- 
ventions, it is to be expected that there 
would be many technological changes. 
The same degree of accumulation is not 
indicated for the non-material culture in 
general. Hence a greater impetus for 
technology. It does not seem probable 
that a changing technology was as im- 
portant in earlier cultures as in modern 
ones for the reason that the technological 
accumulation was less. 


IV 


A useful device for dramatizing the 
thesis of this paper is to raise the question 
of prediction, of coming changes in a 
social institution. What knowledge is 
most helpful in outlining these future 
possible changes? Will it be a knowledge 
of psychology, of technology, of other 
social institutions? Suppose for instance 
it was desired to predict what the agricul- 
tural situation and rural life would be 
like twenty-five years from now and to 
lay out accordingly some agricultural 
plans. In making a forecast of coming 
changes, of how much value would 
be a knowledge of psychology? Would 
knowledge of fear, anger, sex, and other 
drives help in predicting coming changes? 
Just what specific changes do these psy- 
chological drives foretell? A knowledge 
of these psychological factors would 
rather lead to prediction of no change. 
Psychology is of little help in predicting 
such new changes. 

It may also be asked what changes in 


the social heritage other than in tech- 
nology aid in figuring out what changes 
in agricultural life will occur during the 
next quarter of a century. Will changes 
in the church modify agricultural life? 
Will changes in the family cause changes 
in rural life? Perhaps; there may be 
fewer children and hence probably a 
higher proportion of paid labor. What 
other changes? What changes in the 
state will cause changes in agriculture? 
Specifically what are they, and what are 
the changes they will precipitate in 
agriculture? These questions are not very 
helpful in visioning the rural life of the 
future and in planning for the new condi- 
tions that will come, though there is 
undoubtedly some slight predictive value 
in them. 

It is recognized of couse that prediction 
is a very frail movement in social science. 
Tests of accuracy are not stressed here in 
this connection; rather only fruitful leads 
are sought. Inquiries about the changes 
in technology appear at once promising. 
It seems almost certain that mechanical 
power will be applied increasingly to 
farms, which will probably mean larger 
farms, a larger proportion of commercial 
farming, an excess of farmers, and tech- 
nological unemployment. Such a situa- 
tion suggests governmental support or 
migration to cities, or both. These con- 
siderations lead us to expect a growth of 
the rural proletariat living a somewhat 
migratory life. The diffusion of agri- 
cultural science now known regarding 
seeds, fertilizers, etc., forecast that one 
farmer will feed many more than eighteen 
persons, his market today. The new 
inventions upon which urban industries 
are based suggest that the subsistence 
type of farming will not increase and that 
a rural peasant class (different from the 
previously mentioned proletariat) is not 
to be expected. There are a group of 
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inventions diffusing culture which enable 
us to forecast that rural life will become 
somewhat more like city life and that the 
farmer will resemble somewhat more the 
city man. These inventions are road- 
making machinery, automobile, tele- 
phone, electricity, radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, facsimile transmission, and 
printing. Such probable trends might be 
extended into much more detail. Enough 
has been said, however, to indicate that 
the predictions seem rather more fruitful, 
in this illustration, by using technology 
and science, than drawing upon the other 
social institutions. Knowledge from psy- 
chology helps little at all in forecasting 
these changes. It is of use in indicating 
the possible limits to these changes and 
is certainly of great value in studying the 
best adaptations to them. 

The analytical argument of the paper is 
about concluded. Before finishing, how- 
ever, it is permissible to make a few ob- 
servations of a purely practical nature, 
which have little to do, however, with 
the theory, but which may be of great 
importance. 


V 


The first point concerns planning which 
is quite inevitable in a changing world. 
Technological changes and new inventions 
will be found to be very helpful. They 
precede and precipitate many social 
changes. There is time for their use in 
planning since they require many years 
to develop. In the illustration previ- 
ously considered the coming of the me- 
chanical cotton picker, the tractor, the 
paved highway, etc., means changes that 
should be planned for. 

Another poiat of a practical nature is 
the value of trying to learn something 
about the world ahead of us. The ex- 
pectation of life of the average college 
student and high school student is around 


forty-five years. Why not try to give 
them some glimpse of the world they will 
live in during these forty-five years, 
rather than so much emphasis on the 
world their parents and forefathers 
lived in? 

The sociologist is interested in the dis- 
covery of knowledge, but the uses of that 
knowledge are not uninteresting to him. 
If ethics, happiness, or adjustment be 
the non-scientific goals of the sociologists’ 
advices, it is a mistake to neglect tech- 
nology, so helpful in the prevision of the 
conditions to which man must adjust for 
happiness and good conduct. 

The academician is still governed a 
good deal by tradition. We still teach 
Latin and Greek in the high schools and 
colleges, which were useful once when it 
was the channel for tapping the wisdom 
and learning of Greece and Rome. We 
still talk about the industrial revolution 
as if it were the study of the influence of 
only steam as a source of power. The 
second industrial revolution occurring in 
the twentieth century, built upon the 
communication and transportation inven- 
tions and the chemical developments, 
has not yet gotten into our text books and 
not yet been adopted by our economic 
interpretationists. That the industrial 
revolution is now doing for agriculture 
what it did one hundred years ago for the 
handicrafts, is not appreciated in our 
universities. We tend to become hyp- 
notized by great ideas and stay fixed to 
them, slow to take the steps that lead to 
advance. Can it be that we are so tied 
to the really great ideas of psychology, 
which so vitalized the sociology of the 
twentieth century? 

I know of only two or three courses in 
sociology in any of our universities that 
deal with a phenomenon of such great 
importance to society as the social aspects 
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of technology. Very little research is 
done on the social effects of invention. 
Historians sometimes make better soci- 
ological studies than the sociologists 
themselves.!. There are many possibilities 
in research in the social aspects of tech- 


1Witness, for example. W. P. Webb's The Great 
Piains. The author shows how that great civiliza- 
tion of Middle America was held back by the lag in 
ideas brought by a woodland people from the east 
trying to conquer the great plains with their wood- 
land technique. He also demonstrates how this 
great culture was made possible by three inventions, 
the six shooter, barbed wire, and the windmill. 


+ 
nology and their effects on our social 
institutions. 

Leaving aside these practical considera- 
tions, it is hoped, in conclusion, that the 
importance of technology as a factor in 
the change of social institutions as com- 
pared with other social factors has been 
shown by the analysis permissible in an 
article of length acceptable by journals. 
The suggestion seems probable, that tech- 
nology has possible contributions to 
sociology on a plane quite comparable 
with those of geography, biology, and 


psychology. 


THE STATE OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PROSPECT IN THE SOUTH* 


HOWARD W. ODUM 
University of North Carolina 


I 


N THE approach to the topic which 
the Committee has asked me to dis- 
cuss, it seems best to reverse the 

emphasis featuring the status of sociology 
in the United States first and then point- 
ing briefly to certain regional aspects of 
the subject. In conformity with our con- 
cept of regionalism as the new science of 
the region—a region existing only as a 
constituent part of a totality—it may be 
assumed that we shall discuss sociology 
for the South only as an integral and con- 
stituent part of all American sociology, 
and not as separate from it. For, in gen- 
eral, of course, sociology for the South 
must be the same as sociology for any 
other region. Science is no respecter of 
locality or region, except in so far as that 
region is a laboratory, nor can any local- 


*Read before the third annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, April 1, 1938. 


ity or region be adequately served by 
any limited science or discipline short of 
its complete range and methodology. 

This does not mean, however, that 
within a particular region which hap- 
pens to be a geographic entity in which 
certain institutions actually exist and in 
which certain personnel and resources 
are at work, we should not take stock of 
what this particular group working in a 
particular area through particular in- 
stitutions may do to promote and de- 
velop the science and to implement its 
findings through such realistic applica- 
tions as both science and art everywhere 
seek to attain. 

We need not, I think, be blamed if we 
become a little impatient with those who, 
not sensing at all the realities of regional- 
ism or of the realistic and rigorous appli- 
cation of inquiry to contemporary prob- 
lems, are constantly misinterpreting the 
objectives of regional inquiry or the study 
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of dynamic social problems. These critics 
or timid souls seem to be of two or three 
sorts. First, there are those who are 
continuously asking the question whether 
regionalism can mean anything except a 
separatism or narrow localism seeking 
gains and profits for a given area or who, 
ignoring the basic premise of all regional- 
ism, namely, that the region exists only 
as an integral part of a totality, are con- 
stantly admonishing regiona] folk that 
they cannot study regional problems ex- 
cept in relation to national and world 
problems. Of course not. This is the 
essence of regionalism, such that we have 
made the subtitle of our new volume on 
American Regionalism, ‘‘A Cultural-His- 
torical Approach to National Integra- 
tion.”’ 

Another group is one represented by 
many in the South, let us say, who are 
afraid that they will be considered pro- 
vincial if they study the great regional 
laboratory roundabout us. These two 
groups, one from outside the South and 
one from within, converging at a New 
Orleans meeting of the Southern Regional 
Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council a few years ago, were minded to 
resolve that the Southern Committee 
would no longer be interested in regional 
studies. This was at the very time when 
the Committee itself had a grant for 
southern regional studies and when the 
results of years of study and thousands of 
dollars of grants were waiting to be made 
available for an extraordinary epoch of 
national crises which demanded regional 
facts. No, they were not interested in 
southern population, southern people, 
southern farm tenants, southern stand- 
ards of living, southern income and 
values, although apparently all the rest 
of the Nation seemed to be very much 
interested in them. 

It was pointed out by certain repre- 


sentatives of the Council that the Cali- 
fornia Regional Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council never made 
regional studies a major emphasis in its 
work, the implication being that no more 
should the Southern Regional Committee 
feature regional studies. There are three 
important considerations involved here, 
however. First of all, the genesis of the 
California Regional Committee rested 
upon distance and isolation. It was not 
convenient or possible, they said, for 
them to travel so far and attend the reg- 
ular national meetings in the East. This 
was in nowise true of the South. Not 
only this, but the southerners needed to 
go to the national meetings. Another 
factor was that funds had been given for 
southern universities and southern re- 
search and earmarked for regional study. 
These southern regions represented a 
framework distinctive from the others. 
This was a matter of fact and reality. 
A third consideration is that within re- 
ent years the California regional group 
has become very much interested in re- 
gional studies and some of the most 
enthusiastic regionalists in the United 
States are now in the far western region. 

However, it is well known that empha- 
sis upon regional laboratories and regional 
phenomena, so far from limiting a soci- 
ological program or sociological study, 
will require a broader background in 
anthropology, economics, historical and 
cultural studies than does general theo- 
retical sociology, which would specialize 
upon concepts, general history, and theory 
of society. It must be clear also that 
regional study as a part of the total 
program is based on the assumption that 
sociology does study modern contem- 
porary society, does study modern con- 
temporary American society, and does 
study the regional component parts of this 
society. It must be clear further that 
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these studies are essentially theoretical 
in so far as they undertake descriptive sci- 
ence of the folk-regional society and in- 
quire concretely into the conflict between 
the folk, folkways of areal societies, and 
the technicways of modern technological 
society. 

As a matter of fact, our theory of the 
folk-regional society and of folk sociology 
as being the definitive approach to the 
study of all society, together with the 
concept of the technicways as transcend- 
ing the folkways and supplanting the 
mores in the modern technological world, 
may be clearly shown to be a product of 
two decades of regional studies. The 
point emphasized here is not how im- 
portant the concept of the technicways or 
the theory of the folk-regional society 


may be, but that the regional laboratory * 


constituted the basis from which such 
theoretical concepts arose. 


II 


However, all of this is merely pre- 
liminary to our main objective, which is 
to discuss in round-table fashion the pros- 
pect and promise of sociology in the 
South, as a part of the national picture. 
First of all, of course, we must discuss 
the state of sociology in general as the 
framework upon which a regional devel- 
opment will rest. In particular, 1 am 
interested in discussing the state of soci- 
ology in America, because this is the 
totality of which the South is a part and 
because also I know little of European 
sociology. Let us, therefore, look at 
the state of sociology in the United States 
from three general premises upon which to 
project the regional promise. 

The first major assumption is that there 
is no science of sociology in the sense of 
a scientific study of society with a definite 
unified body of knowledge attained by 
special reliable sociological methods. 


The second major assumption is that 
there is, however, in a rather large way 
an American sociology comprehending 
three main classifications. 

First, sociology in America is a college 
and university study or discipline in the 
curriculum. This is primarily what soci- 
ology is in the United States. It has some 
standing with the public as an applied 
branch of knowledge which is calculated 
to do what the public thinks it ought to 
do or as an ameliorative or/and relatively 
radical subject. It also has some stand- 
ing in high schools and it has a consid- 
erable group of representatives who insist 
that it is a science. But the heart and 
function of American sociology is in its 
place in the college and university curric- 
ulum as a subject. 

Second, in so far as it is a comprehensive 
study of society, it is the totality of the 
historical study and of researches and 
materials which American sociologists 
have succeeded in gathering together and 
presenting through all known methods 
including especially the historical and 
philosophical approach. The Ross dic- 
tum that sociology is the sum total of 
the labors of social investigators or Og- 
burn’s dictum that sociology is what 
sociologists teach is about right. 

Third, sociology has within this premise 
a very large and growing body of widely 
varying texts and of published articles and, 
in many respects, an enviable catalogue 
of first rate scholars and teachers of 
sociology, with the trend decidedly 
toward a still larger place in the curric- 
ulum. 

The third major assumption is that so 
far as sociology may become a compre- 
hensive science of society the following 
three-point considerations are appropriate. 

Sociology offers the greatest challenge 
of any of the social sciences to approxi- 
mate the largest body of inquiries concern- 
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ing the totality of culture and civilization 
with possibilities of developing new and 
reliable methods of measurement for both 
social processes and products, and there- 
fore for the study of specific social and 
societal problems. 

As an increasingly important and dy- 
namic social science, sociology may well 
follow two equally important directions— 
one as a tool and the other as a science. 

As a tool, sociology frankly ignores the 


/ scientific nature of its methods and con- 


tent and seeks to provide adequate tools 
for curriculum development, for creative 
thinking, for the scientific attitude and 
analysis of problems and situations, for 
realistic citizenship, and for preprofes- 
sional preparation for such fields as social 
work, public administration, public wel- 


fare, journalism, education, politics. 


As a science, sociology will focus upon 
two major objectives. One is research 
in which the emphasis will be upon in- 
creasingly more vigorous scientific meth- 
ods and analysis, and upon increasingly 
dynamic and realistic inquiries into the 
total societal area. The other will be a 
synthesis of this increasingly large and 
important body of knowledge with a view 
to the multiple tasks of social discovery, 
social interpretation, and social invention. 
The field of sociology, however, will not 
be limited to the formalized concept of 
society or human relationships or like- 
minded groups, but will comprehend the 
totality of the societal process which we 
call culture and the societal product which 
we call civilization with all the inter- 
relationships of land and people, men and 
machines, time and change. 

These conclusions have been reached 
after examining the large body of defi- 
nitions and concepts, many textbooks, 
the programs of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, and the personal verdicts of 
a great many sociologists. The conclu- 


sion is further strengthened by a view of 
the development of American sociology 
with reference to certain limitations which 
sociology has inherited but which prob- 
ably grew out of the very virtues and 
excellencies which gave sociology its 
first vigorous and respectable standing 
in the universities. I refer to the quarrels 
and jealousies which were so articulate 
in the earlier hostile criticism of and by 
the great masters, Small, Giddings, and 
Ward. Thus, as quoted in the letters of 
Small to Ward in a recent number of 
Soctat Forcss, instead of welcoming the 
new Giddings books or the great epochal 
sociologies of Lester F. Ward, Professor 
Small seemed intent on showing up those 
great contributions for their weakness 
wherever it was possible instead of for 
their strength. Thus, appealing to Ross 
for criticism of Giddings’ great Inductive 
Sociology, and receiving an enthusiastic 
commendation from him, Small turns 
against his fellow sociologists by calling 
upon two or three physical scientists to 
pronounce the book ‘‘absolute drivel.’’ 
And even the always generous Ross was 
forced to complain of Small’s treatment 
of Ward as ‘‘inhospitable’’ to print such 
criticism of ‘‘the greatest book since 
Spencer’s Principles,’’ before a word of 
appreciation had been uttered. So, too, 
Professor Ward finds himself inexpressibly 
provoked with Small’s General Sociology, 
which he calis a ‘‘big volume filled with 
nothing but the things that you and I 
and the rest have been saying for years, 
only said over again in a verbose language 
which strains to avoid the particular 
words used by others and to palm off 
some other words for new ideas.’’ Ross, 
agreeing in general, still begs Ward not 
to alienate Small for the harm it will do 
in getting sociology before the public. 
While the records of Professor Giddings’ 
comments upon Ward’s and Small’s works 
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do not give us as intense criticism, it is 
true that for one reason or another, his 
review of Small’s General Sociology was 
never published in the American Journal 
of Sociology, and many of his comments on 
Small’s and Ward's work are scarcely 
tempered with moderation. 

It seems to me that certain other handi- 
caps have been inherited from these great 
leaders insofar as their works were usually 
considered as ‘‘systems’’ of sociology. 
It seems quite likely that the greater part 
of this handicap may have been found, 
not in the systems themselves, but in the 
extreme reactions of the later generation 
of sociologists, such that they have often 
almost completely ignored the great 
work, personalities, and leadership of 
these great sociologists and attempted 
to swing to the other extreme of isolated, 
unrelated, non-philosophical fact-finding. 
And much of the handicap is found in 
the continuation of this pattern of jeal- 
ousies and personal criticism, which some- 
times seems to be carried on among the 
doctors of philosophy even as among our 
unlettered folk. Witness the embittered 
groups within the American Sociological 
Society fighting over priority of concep- 
tual terms, while time, the world, and 
tragedy and change thunder by. 

Among the limitations we have listed, 
as product of all this are the immaturity 
of sociology in its functional relation to 
social problems; failure to coordinate and 
gear together the results of research; a 
sort of stubborn clinging to classical forms 
and traditions; a certain uncritical imi- 
tation of the natural sciences; a certain 
statistical romanticism and formulae wor- 
ship over against the stark realism of so- 
cial demands; the neglect of societal values 
as a major area of study; a considerable 
stubborn disciplinary loyalty and aloof- 
ness of the professors; a certain play-boy 
snobbishness of the researchers; a con- 
siderable quantum of personal jealousies 


and conceptual dogmatism; a very limited 
number of adequately trained sociologists; 
the failure to win a major place in institu- 
tional budgets and programs; the failure 
to project sociology boldly upon the 
public screen; and the failure of the soci- 
ologists and social workers to get together 
in a common purposive science. 

I may illustrate the limited and prejudi- 
cial viewpoint of some sociologists on 
this last point by quoting a passage from 
Dawson and Gettys’ revised Introduction 
to Sociology. Under the heading of *‘So- 
cial Politics,’’ the authors write: 


As might be expected, many who were styled 
sociologists, leaned heavily in the direction of social 
reforms. They were in reality social politicians in- 
tent upon utopian schemes for social betterment. 
No method having been evolved for getting the facts 
necessary for a social science, attention was turned 
to @ priori philosophical generalizations about the 
world as it had been and about society as it ought to 
be, ethically, economically, and politically. Pro- 
nounced trends on behalf of ‘‘welfare’’ interests in 
the United States were largely responsible for these 
more or less general and discursive social philoso- 
phies. Emphasis began to be placed upon the or- 
ganization of welfare programs and functions, both 
public and private, and upon the training for profes- 
sional service in the fields of social-welfare action. 
This interest has been continuous and still holds the 
major part of attention in some sociology depart- 
ments. 


The chief footnote references to these 
styled ‘‘political sociologists’’ were to 
North Carolina volumes dealing with 
public welfare, social work, and social 
problems. 

An examination of the background of 
these volumes will show two things. 
One is that the functional approach to 
the study of society, both as relates to 
its regions and its problems, has been 
used gradually to define the field of soci- 
ology, the methods of study and ap- 
proach, and the nature of the staff, such 
that the ultimate result was a division 
into a department of sociology, on the 
one hand, and a department and division 
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of social work and public welfare, on 
the other. This is exactly the opposite 
of the loose dogmatic generalization 
above quoted. 

The other point is found in the failure 
of these authors to sense the difference 
between the sociological approach to 
problems or the materials of sociological 
study and what might be called the 
science of sociology itself. Thus, when 
in 1922 we set up the postulate that 
public welfare in the sense of social or- 
ganization and technique which would 
make democracy effective in the unequal 
places was the fundamental minimum 
essential of democratic survival, and that 
whenever a minority of people who were 
in the submerged and submarginal brack- 
ets should become either a majority or a 
balance of power, our social organiza- 
tion would have already failed, there was 
a great deal of criticism from the social 
workers, the political scientists, and the 
sociologists. I think that the cumulative 
evidence since that time in the terms of 
unemployment, insecurity, and the pro- 
grams towards reconstruction and social 
security are ample evidence that this was 
an attempt of sociology to strike at the 
realistic and dynamic problems of society. 

It must be clear to anyone looking for 
the scientific approach that democracy 
as a societal arrangement seeking the 
ends of a superior mankind and an ade- 
quate society is a different sort of thing 
from democracy as a philosophy or a 
technique of government. Sociology, 
therefore, is the only science which can 
realistically inquire into this societal 
arrangement. Not only this, sociology 
cannot fail in the sociological approach 
and keep its self-respect. 

This brings us up to a second considera- 
tion, namely that if sociologists are un- 
willing or unable or afraid to tackle the 
dynamic problems of a living and chang- 
ing civilization, they need not become 


embittered if others undertake the job. 
In many of our institutions, professors in 
the departments of English, history, 
government, and economics are the ones 
who are teaching, discussing, and writing 
syllabi on current social and societal prob- 
lems. A very large number of engineers 
throughout the country have expressed 
the belief that unless sociology and the 
other social sciences can attack these 
problems the task will fall on the shoul- 
ders of the social engineers. Naturally, 
I do not believe they can do the job. In 
the current campaign for membership, 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science writes that it is deeply 
interested in questions of social progress, 
partly because many of the problems 
that now beset civilization are in large 
measure due directly or indirectly to 
applications of science, and partly because 
all the future of science depends on a 
stable society. At the Indianapolis Meet- 
ing last December the Council of the Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution which in- 
cludes: 


Wuereas science and its applications are not only 
transforming the physical and mental environment of 
men but adding greatly to the complexities of their 
social, economic and political relations . . . . Therefore 
be it resolved. . .that the American Association. . . 
make as one of its objectives an examination of the 
profound effects of science upon society. ... 


It seems to me that sociology should 
forget its own self-consciousness; forget 
whether it has or has not a reputation; 
forget what sort this reputation is or is 
not; set forth boldly and clearly on the 
postulate that sociology is a tool and a 
science, frankly differentiating the two, 
and working hard on both. With refer- 
ence to the scientific aspects, it seems to 
me that a first essential would be for a 
relatively large number of departments of 
sociology in the relatively larger institu- 
tions, within the next few years, boldly 
to outline a Sociology I, in which they 
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would accept for the time being tentative 
outlines of certain bodies of knowledge 
upon which they can agree—not agree 
upon as final or even as fact, but upon 
which they can agree as a uniform nucleus 
through which further development may 
be attained and through which all hands 
will work towards a more nearly unified 
body of knowledge, which can more and 
more approximate a scientific sociology. 
This is nothing more nor less than the 
method which all sciences have used. 
Whether the total body of knowledge or 
the total methodologies prove to be 
valid or sound or enduring makes very 
little difference. It is the scientific at- 
tack through dependable methods, in 
which a large body of scientific workers 
approach the subject, that counts. 

The other suggestion is that American 
sociologists go out and recruit, just as 
faithfully as football coaches do, the 
whole field, in order to discover a rela- 
tively large number of youre men and 
women whose capacities and equipment 
might give promise of their sometime 
ranking both as personalities, scholars, 
and influences in the upper brackets of 
such men as Ward, Sumner, Giddings, 
Small, and Cooley. 

Ili 

From present indications, the several 
regional societies, working as they now 
do in close athliation with the American 
Sociological Society, offer considerable 
promise for the development of sociology 
in the United States. I have rarely at- 
tended a better meeting than one of the 
Far West Pacific Regional Society. It 
has often been remarked that some of the 
papers and discussions in the Eastern 
Sociological Society ranked well up with 
or above the Christmas meetings of the 
American Society. Other regional meet- 
ings have been effective. Certainly the 


record of the Southern Sociological So- 
ciety, both in its fine membership and 
fine attendance, as well as in the quality 
of its papers, may well reflect credit upon 
sociology in general. Speaking more or 
less as a guest and with enthusiasm, I 
should say that a continuation of the high 
standards of the Southern Sociological 
Society would mean a great deal to the 
development of sociology in the South. 

Using our general framework of soci- 
ology as a tool and a science, it seems to 
me that the southern group should frankly 
recognize both the science and the tool, 
divide themselves into such groups with 
such priority schedules as would be most 
effective, and set out to make of sociology 
a more effective tool and a more rigorous 
science. In particular, within the field of 
the science, I should recommend that 
Sociology I, based upon a continuous and 
enlarging program of research, should 
focus upon the scientific study of popula- 
tion and the teaching of these findings in 
relation to natural resources in the region. 
With reference to sociology as a tool, 
the South offers an extraordinary labora- 
tory in the field of study and adjustment 
of institutions, of amelioration of mar- 
ginal and submarginal situations, of re- 
gional planning as a test of American 
Regionalism, and of a very important 
program of educational curricula giving 
new dynamics to education, citizenship, 
and politics. As a tool of education, 
sociology in the South needs to make its 
way in the universities and colleges, while 
the region in general needs a few out- 
standing departments which rank first 
among the social sciences in those uni- 
versities and colleges. The South also 
is promising in that it has an extra- 
ordinarily large number of young men and 
women available for training in this 
field and so motivated as to give promise 
of real equipment and leadership. 
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HOSTILITY AND FEAR IN SOCIAL LIFE* 
JOHN DOLLARD 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


HIS paper will discuss what is com- 

monly termed ‘‘race prejudice.”’ 

Close analysis of the word reveals 
at least two distinct situations in which 
it is used: one where irrational antagonism 
is vented against other people, and the 
other where rational, that is intelligible, 
hostility is aroused in defense of a given 
status or economic order.! The events 
which common speech indicates as ‘“‘race 
prejudice’’ may perhaps better be denoted 
in other terms.? The first necessity will 
be to examine the conditions under which 
animals may make hostile responses in 
social life and to see ‘‘race prejudice’’ 
in this context. Prejudice reactions can- 
not be separated from the responses of 
the organism to its total environment and 
can only be seen adequately when the 


-nature of the process of socialization is 


held clearly in mind. We will begin, 
therefore, with a series of paragraphs 
indicating the societal context in which 
aggression is generated and the types of 
controls placed on hostility by our moral 
order. 

Society is seen here as a group of co- 
Operating animals, producing goods and 
services and continuing by procreation 


*Read before the third annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, April 1, 1938. 

1Faris indicates a distinction that is apparently 
analogous in saying that prejudice attitudes are ‘‘im- 
permeable to experience."” The same imperviousness 
is characteristic of irrational aggression. See Ells- 
worth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature (New York, 
1937)» P- 323- 

2Dr. A.H. Maslow of Brooklyn College has aided 
me in clearing up my mind on this score by pointing 
out the ‘‘accretive’’ nature of the term “‘race prej- 
udice’’ and suggesting that, on analysis, it would 
dissolve into a number of disparate concepts. 


within the group.* The mode of life 
of a society is defined by a culture which 
is for any one generation an arbitrary 
inheritance of problem solutions.‘ Since 
aggressive responses of constituent mem- 
bers are a problem to every society, the 
culture includes patterned ways of deal- 
ing with these responses. A _ society 
Maintains group unity by positive ties 
between its members based on services 
mutually rendered, by suppressing in- 
group appression and by defensive-aggres- 
sive operations against other animal 
groups.’ Relatively self-contained soci- 
eties were easier to define in former days 
when western European techniques of 
production had not yet tended to bring 
the whole world into a specialized and 
interdependent economic unit. It still 
seems worthwhile, however, to speak 
of such a thing as an ‘American society,”’ 
albeit it is only relatively an independent 
economic and procreative unit. 

Animals are added to a society one by 
one and trained individually. Social pat- 
terms are transmitted by persons who be- 
come the targets of positive and negative 
feeling from the child as the result of 
facilitating and frustrating behavior on 
their parts. Each child develops a posi- 
tive feeling for its own group members 
and indirectly for all their traits, such as 
language, smell, appearance and custom. 
Since renunciations are invariably imposed 


3W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of 
Society (New Haven, 1932), Vol. I, pp. 6-7. 

*An excellent illustration of this view is given by 
Dr. C. S. Ford. See his ‘‘A Sample Comparative 
Analysis of Material Culture’’ in G. P. Murdock 


(Ed.), Studies in the Science of Society (New Haven, 


1937), Pp- 225-246. 
5W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), p. 12. 
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on the incoming animal, it develops also 
hostile attitudes toward these trainers 
and toward in-group members and sym- 
bols; these attitudes include animosity 
toward parents and siblings and a nega- 
tive (as well as positive) feeling tone 
toward the mores, including religion and 
authoritarian institutions generally. A 
correct understanding of this process is 
indispensable to a proper evaluation of 
in-group and out-group feeling and hence 
to related phenomena, such as ‘‘race preju- 
dice,”” 

The hostility of an animal toward its 
in-group is a constant threat to the 
solidarity of the group and therefore to 
the continuation of economic cooperation, 
common defensive operations, and the 
sharing of a common culture. Such hos- 
tility in the individual animal is therefore 
met with a united hostile front by all 
other members of the group and is, if 
necessary, forcibly suppressed. Tech- 
niques for accomplishing this suppres- 
sion range from withdrawal] of privilege 
to a disobedient child to the operations 
of the criminal law. Supernatural sanc- 
tions are frequently invoked, as in the 
taboo, to inhibit countermores tendencies. 

Thus the animal coming into the group 
(by birth) finds that hostile inoves toward 
in-group members are either hopeless, 
as in the case of the small child against 
adults, or dangerous, as in the case of a 
deserter from an army, and they are for 
the most part abandoned as overt modes of 
response. Alexander* has correctly said 
that the control of aggressive behavior 
is one of the chief problems of social 
life. Sumner? has also perceived the 
underlying fact of hostility between mem- 
bers of society and expressed it in his 


*Franz Alexander, ‘‘Psychoanalysis and Social 
Disorganization’’, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
XLII, No. 6, p. 806. 

7 Op. Cit., p. 16. 


concept of “‘antagonistic cooperation.’’ 
Socialization of the child should be con- 
ceived of in one aspect as a battle ground 
between the rejection responses® of the 
child and the demands of the existing 
moral order into which the child is born. 
Our child psychology is at present so 
far unrealistic as drastically to underes- 
timate the strength, character and perse- 
verance of these responses. Common ex- 
perience as well as my own studies of 
socialization in two children (unpub- 
lished) indicate the frustrating character 
of the limitations imposed on the naive 
and early acquired reaction tendencies of 
the child, the aggression which arises in 
the animal as a result of these frustrations 
and the socia] opposition to this aggres- 
sion which is immediately evident. It is 
in part the underestimation of these 
tendencies which makes “‘race prejudice’’ 
seem so mysterious. Neither child nor 
adult individual may be seen as a smoothly 
compacted group of attitudes, perfectly 
defined by the traditional] social order. 
Rather each person is a record of a battle; 
he has a rugged history in which frustra- 
tion, hostility and fear have all played 
roles. There is further, in our social 
psychology, an underestimation of the 
frustrating character of in-group life for 
its adult participants. These frustra- 
tions also arouse antagonism against the 
cherished in-grouper, an antagonism 
which is not extinguished by the fact that 
it is mot permitted an expression corre- 
sponding to its intensity. 

Each animal inducted into the social 


8Sherman’s work indicates that aggressive respon- 
ses in the new-born are a segment of rejection respon- 
ses to stimuli. See Mandell Sherman, ‘‘A Proposed 
Theory of the Development of Emotional Responses 
in Infants’’, Journal of Comparative Psychology, 8 (1928), 
PP- 385-394. 

°E. S. Bogardus shows awareness of this feature of 
social life. See his Immigration and Race Attitudes 
(Boston, 1938), pp. 21-22. 
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group finally learns to check hostility 
toward in-groupers either by self-control 
or repression. It is this fact which gives 
acculturated animals such a well accom- 
modated ‘‘look’’ to the outside eye, so 
that the superficial student will hardly 
suspect the dynamic nature of the history 
of the animal or the tension created within 
its personality by the necessity for sup- 
pressing aggressive responses. The fact 
that animals can repress aggression, as 
well as other tendencies, is one of their 
most valuable organic capacities from the 
standpoint of adjustment in society. In- 
dividuals unable to perform this task have 
to be killed as murderers or rapers or 
isolated as criminals or mental deviants. 
Repression’® takes place either through 
fear of loss of favor of a valuable group 
member, such as a parent, or through fear 
of punishment. 
Repressed aggressive 
therefore a standard feature of the life of 
every well socialized animal. In mature 
animals the aggression is constantly pro- 
voked from at least two sources: first, 
through continuing demands for satisfac- 
tions which had to be tabooed in the 
course of socialization; such (neurotic) 
wishes are exemplified by the desire in- 
continently to master all other people 
who come within one’s ken or to gain con- 
trol of others by exhibiting constant de- 
pendence on them and exciting pity. 
Second, aggression is aroused through 
rivalry over the securing of desired goals 
or values such as high status, sex partners, 
or satisfactions incident to a standard of 
living. It is these rivalries, of course, 
which arouse the aggressions noted by 
Sumner and which fund the antagonism 
described in his ‘‘antagonistic codpera- 
tion.’’ The extent of such frustrations is 
concealed in many people by a sour- 


tendencies are 


10S. Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis 
(London, 1923), p. 248. 


grapes:aititude which Ieads them to.affiria, 
grudgingly that they do not want what is 
actually inaccessible. Deprivation is 
nevertheless perceived whether it is for- 
mally acknowledged or not and from dep- 
tivation arise the hostilities toward in- 
group competitors, hostilities which can 
never be permitted an expression propor- 
tionate to their intensity. As I!! have 
elsewhere indicated, it is the under-es- 
timation of these two sources of depriva- 
tion and antagonism which makes such 
phenomena as “‘race prejudice’’ seem baf- 
fling. 

. The renunciation of aggressive modes 
of response to in-groupers is not absolute. 
Each society standardizes its own per- 
missive patterns and differs from the next 
in the degree to which hostility may be 
expressed. In our own society, we are 
allowed, for example, a limited right to 
compete for direct goals as by business 
manipulations, courtship, or sport. We 
may, also, kill in war-time, defensively, 
of course; and we have limited rights to 
derogate others, such as children by 
adults, women by men, those who can- 
not get work by those who cannot give 
it, and some politicians by other politi- 
cians. Those who have carried repres- 
sion too far, by the way, are not able to 
make use of these opportunities to com- 
pete, and they appear as our neurotic 
persons. 

It seems to be a matter of fact that soci- 
ally permitted aggression is only rarely 
adequate to drain off the tensions excited 
by the limiting conditions of socialization 
in adult life. As a result, in-group mem- 
bers seem to live in a constant readiness 
for aggressive responses and are set to 
take advantage of any break in the barrier 
of social suppression, as for example, 
when after an economic depression, a 


John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town 
(New Haven, 1937), p. 442. 
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guiltless and helpless Président is howled, 
and aggressively voted, out of public 
life. 

Aggressive responses are apparently 
powerfully excited by fear. Fear of 
punishment arouses hostile feelings to- 
ward the punishing person and, if strong 
enough, can lead to direct attack even 
under circumstances where the response is 
hopeless as a mode of defense. This is 
the case of the turning worm and the 
trapped animal. Intensive studies of in- 
dividuals have repeatedly demonstrated 
the existence of the following mechanism: 
first, wishes to injure other people or 
the accomplishment of such injury; sec- 
ond, a fear of retaliation based on what 
has been done or intended; third, the ap- 
pearance of new aggression against the 
wronged object. This vicious circle phe- 
nomenon is an example of psychological 
interaction and can lead to apparently 
reasonless hostile behavior toward those 
who are guilty only of being the objects 
of our hostility. The ‘‘image’’ of the 
ferocious out-grouper, unboundedly hos- 
tile toward us, is undoubtedly built up by 
this process as well as by the reality of 
damage incurred from such out-groupers. 

“Race prejudice’’ appears as a mixed 
phenomenon in the context outlined 
above. It is apparentiy one of the pat- 
terned circumstances under which an 
animal may kill, injure, exploit, master, 
scorn, or derogate another animal or 
group of animals." In examining these 


™ The presence of aggressive responses in race prej- 
udice has been referred to regularly in one way and 
another by writers in the field. See, for example, 
W. I. Thomas, *“The Psychology of Race Prejudice’, 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IX, No. 5, pp. 
609-11; E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem (New 
York, 1927), p. 388; H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and 
Classes (Philadelphia, 1924), pp. 35-37; E. Faris, 
op. cit., p. 320; R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1924), 


p. 623. 


circumstances we will ask ourselves three 
questions: What type of aggression is mani- 
fested in a variety of events commonly 
described by the term? How is social per- 
mission for aggressive behavior obtained? 
How are these animals or groups of ani- 
mals identified which may be hated with 
impunity from in-group control? 

Under the mixed designation ‘‘race 
prejudice’’ at least two types of aggressive 
responses can be indicated. The first 
is direct aggression. Here, the animal or 
group imposing the frustration and in- 
citing the aggressive response is identified, 
and the aggressive responses are or can 
be efficient in controlling the frustrating 
group. The competition in Southern- 
town for ‘‘white man’s’’ jobs is a case 
in point. Real animosity is manifested 
against the competing Negro workers, and 
political and other measures are taken to 
limit the frustrating competition of such 
Negroes.'* Invasion of southern Negroes 
into northern employment and residence 
areas, as in East St. Louis and Chicago, 
has produced similar direct aggressive 
responses, including riotous attacks.'* 
Real competition and frustration lead to 
real insecurity and out of this insecurity 
stems the aggression which is designed to 
restore a balanced situation. Actually 
in the case of ‘‘white man’s’’ jobs, the 
Negro is pushed out of a ‘“‘place’’ which 
he has formerly occupied and a new and 
narrower definition of his field of opera- 
tions is created. 

The second type of aggression which 
appears under the heading ‘“‘race preju- 
dice’’ we will call displaced. In this case, 
the inciting cause of the aggressive re- 
sponse is not the object attacked but some 
in-grouper who can not be attacked be- 
cause of his value or the danger connected 


8John Dollard, op. cét., p. 127. 
4Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The 


Negro in Chicago (Chicago, 1922), pp. 1-71. 
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with fighting him. The aggressive re- 
sponse has been restrained or repressed, 
and it finds a substitute object. Such 
aggression seems to be the dynamic com- 
ponent of prejudice where the prejudiced 
individual has had no contact with the 
object of derogation. The assumption 
of displaced aggression seems necessary 
for the cases indicated by Bogardus and 
Horowitz'® where groups who could have 
had no possible direct reason for it, show 
animosity. It is Freud’s'® indispensable 
work on the individual human being in 
our society which has made the knowl- 
edge of this mechanism available. 

It appears that in the case of direct 
aggression there is always some displaced 
aggression accompanying it and adding 
additional force to the rational attack.!” 
Justifiable aggressive responses seem to 
break the way for irrational and unjusti- 
fiable hostilities. This fact is illustrated 
in any war and probably accounts for the 
damnable character of the image of the 
enemy who is hated, and therefore feared, 
with disproportionate intensity. The 
image of the incredibly hostile and amoral 
outgrouper is built up out of our own real 
antagonism plus our displaced aggression 
against him; these heightened aggressive 
responses raise through fear of retaliation 
the vision of the unbearably hostile en- 
emy.!® 

In the case of repressed aggression, the 
covert responses which may accompany 
such aggressive tensions are worth noting. 


SE. S. Bogardus, op. cit., p. 161; E. L. Horowitz, 
“The Development of Attitudes Toward the Negro’, 
Arch. Psychol. (January 1936), No. 194, pp. 34-35. 

Op. cit., p. 220. 

17Dr. Neal E. Miller of The Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, first impressed this point 
on me during a discussion and suggested the correla- 
tive character of direct and displaced aggression. 

18§ee H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Techniques in 
the World War (New York, 1927), pp. 77-101. 


In dreams and fantasy, which are mildly 
expressive acts the sullen in-grouper may 
reveal his hostilities. Hostile talk in the 
form of gossip frequently provides a per- 
mitted revenge within in-group life. 
All of these forms of aggression have satis- 
faction value and tend to reduce aggres- 
sive tension even though ever so slightly.1® 
When, however, displaced aggression is 
permitted to over-emphasize an attack 
which has a reality basis it finds its most 
easing release. This is the case, for in- 
stance, when it is just a Jew and not some 
other competitor who beats one out in a 
ticket line, smashes into one’s automobile, 
or is the effective rival in love or status 
situations. The normal resentment to- 
ward an in-grouper is decisively over- 
stressed. Probably also in the case of 
direct aggression toward an out-grouper, 
the aggressive response is more fully 
actualized because of the lack of tender 
ties and inhibitions toward him. This 
fact would tend to make prejudice re- 
sponses more vehement even without the 
admixture of displaced aggression. 

A second factor in our analysis is the 
problem of how social permission to be 
aggressive is achieved. We must recall 
the continuous struggle of the in-group to 
maintain a unified, codperative life and 
to suppress disruptive manifestations of 
hostility. External taboos are internal- 
ized in the form of conscience, and these 
taboos must be escaped whenever aggres- 
sive tendencies are to be indulged. There 
are two situations which make such ex- 
pression feasible, and one of them is group 
rivalry.?° 

When there is an actual threat to the 
dominance of the in-group, socially legit- 


19S. Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (New York, 


1933), P- 140. 
20Kimball Young has stressed the factor of eco- 


nomic competition. See his Social Psychology (New 
York, 1930), p. 474. 
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imated hostilities may appear.*! This 
actual threat produces conflict, the inter- 
fering or invading group is identified, 
and the mores ratify defensive measures 
against the invader. An alternative form 
of rivalry is the attempt of a sub-group to 
change its defined status. This maneuver 
also may call out aggression which will 
be socially approved. The first case is 
exemplified by the hostile feelings of 
California farmers toward Japanese im- 
migrants. ‘‘Anyone understands’’ why 
this type of conflict should lead to physi- 
cal reprisals, local measures of limitation, 
and antagonistic feelings toward Japan- 
ese.2_ The attempt of Negroes to change 
their caste status and participate on equal 
terms in American life would undoubtedly 
be greeted by a similar hostility; this 
phenomenon is most manifest at the pres- 
ent time in the South when the Negroes 
attempt to claim prerogatives which have 
not been traditionally assigned to them. 
Rivalry or conflict occurs, then, over the 
attempt of an alien or non-privileged 
group to claim a share in specific goals or 
values whether they be economic, prestige 
or sexual. The in-group accepts rivalry 
manifestations as legitimate modes of 
keeping the outsider in his place and of 
maintaining the undiluted superiority 
of the prior occupants. In the case of 
group rivalry, we may note that the ob- 
ject drawing hostility is clearly identified 
and that this process is one of social 
conflict.2* Such conflict processes appear 
to validate aggressive expression on the 
part of individuals otherwise bound. 


Brown has a creative discussion of ‘habitat 
dominance’ which should be related to Sumner’s 
conception of the in-group. See Fred Brown, “A 
Sociopsychological Analysis of Race Prejudice’, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 27, 
1932-33, Pp. 365-7. 

"J. F. Steiner, The Japanese Invasion (Chicago, 
1917), pp. 68-92. 

R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, op. cit., Ch. IX, 


PP 574-662. 
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Sheer traditional patterning, without 
active group rivalry, may also denote a 
despised group and permit unfriendly 
manifestations toward its members. This 
is the case where people are anti-Semitic 
who have never known any Jews or who 
‘would not like to associate with Ne- 
groes,’’ while having no direct conception 
of what such association would mean. 
Such traditional patterning in reference 
to Negroes may be brought about through 
books which young children read which 
present ‘‘Little Black Sambo”’ in a ridicu- 
lous light, or through characters in radio 
sketches which show the Negro as a 
clown or a superstitious coward. The 
same thing may happen with reference to 
Jews, even by terms in common speech, 
as when people say ‘‘I tried to jew him 
down.’’ Such experiences accumulate 
into patterned conceptions of Negroes and 
Jews and seem to offer these figures to 
living individuals as suitable objects of 
scorn and targets of hostility. The pat- 
tern itself is inherited socially and con- 
stitutes a break in the dikes built against 
individual aggressiveness. Such images 
of Jews and Negroes are created in a way 
similar to the ‘‘out-group image’’ that 
has been discussed earlier, although they 
are, of course, less highly charged. In 
the case of current German stereotypes, 
the image of the Jew, however, closely 
approximates that of the perennial out- 
grouper, as the Steurmer cartoons of Jews 
show. We must realize, nevertheless, 
that these experiences with ‘‘social pat- 
terns’’ are actual experiences, even though 
they do not involve direct contact with 
the object of the prejudice. We can say 
only that they do seem to permit hostility 
to be mobilized against certain groups of 
people. It is probably also true that in- 
herited patterns are records of ancient 
rivalries and exist as the detritus of former 
group conflicts. In the case of current 
American antagonism against the image 
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of the ‘‘Turk,’’ one has no difficulty in 
surmising that the historical conflicts 
between Mohammedanism and Christian- 
ity have given rise to this image, and that 
the threatening conception of the Turk 
has been still more recently reinforced by 
the war-time propaganda against Turkey. 

Either rivalry or traditional patterning 
creates a stereotyped image*™ in the minds 
of current members of society of a class 
of individuals who may be more or less 
painlessly detested. These images usually 
denote men who are to some degree re- 
leased from the moral order which binds 
us and who are feared because ‘‘anything”’ 
may be expected of them; because they 
do not accept our mores, they are also 
regarded as inhuman beings to whom 
“‘anything’’ may be done. It is an effect 
of this stereotyping to produce the cate- 
gorical treatment which is given those 
against whom prejudice is felt; individual 
discriminations tend to drop out and the 
differential treatment accorded to in- 
groupers is omitted. Within our own 
group we judge people according to their 
deserts and not according to standard 
classifications, but not so with the group 
against whom prejudiced stereotypes exist. 

Our third consideration inquires into 
the means of identifying the object of 
“race prejudice.’’*® It is highly impor- 
tant to be able to tell an out-grouper on 
sight so that one may not fall into the 
error of treating an in-group member with 
unseemly aggression. In-group taboos 
must be preserved and hence stigmata 
must be found which clearly designate 
those-to-be-hated-with-impunity. | The 
pariah must give his warning cry if the 
Brahman is to preserve his purity from 
debasing contact. It has been widely 


*4Faris discusses this collective image. Op. cit., 
p. 321. 

*%This factor is vigorously indicated by Donald 
Young under the term ‘‘visibility’’. See his American 
Minority Peoples (New York, 1932), p. 588. 


noted that aggression may follow various 
lines of physical and cultural demarcation. 
Some of these, I hope the most important, 
will be indicated here. Among the most 
secure marks or signs which will expose a 
group to prejudice demarcations are race 
marks. These are physical stigmata such 
as hair form, skin color, eye fold, lip form, 
and the like. They are easy to identify 
and offer less possibility of confusing 
in-group and out-group members. Preju- 
dice reactions based on these signs can be 
maintained for long periods of time, since 
it is simple to keep the out-group at arms 
length by prohibiting sex contact or 
defining mixed bloods as belonging to the 
outcast group. Frequently also a lan- 
guage, family structure, religion, standard 
of living, and work habits accompany 
these physical stigmata and make clear 
the reason for rivalry, as in the case of 
the Japanese in California. Since inter- 
marriage tends to introduce such out- 
groupers into the circle of family relations 
and therefore into in-group contact, it is 
necessary to forbid marriage or sex contact 
if dominance is to be maintained by the 
superior group. Around the question of 
sex contact with ‘‘racial inferiors’’ ceater 
also rivalries and hostilities which are 
displaced from the in-group field. 

Nations are also social units in terms of 
which hostile reactions can be expressed. 
Aggression seems to flow toward the bor- 
ders of a nation with special readiness. 
It would seem that this group is the in- 
group which is especially designated by 
Sumner’s use of the term. The word 
‘‘nation’’ also corresponds closely with 
our use of the term ‘‘society’’ as a more or 
less self-contained, procreative group often 
symbolized in our day and age by tariff 
walls, passports, and the use of a common 
form of money. Franco-German rivalry 
has been in recent times a common symbol 
of such national rivalry, and there seems 
a special predisposition in these two 
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groups (based on repeated conflict) to 
view one another as potential frustrators 
and to ‘‘haze’’ the enemy accordingly. 
Both real rivalry resulting from expected 
attack and displaced aggression serve to 
vitalize the evil image of the other na- 
tion. Language, membership in another 
state, and various traditional beliefs and 
aspirations identify the out-grouper. It 
should be noted that these marks, as com- 
pared with race marks, are transitory al- 
though they are exceedingly durable if 
viewed from any short-time perspective. 

Nationality serves to distinguish still a 
further kind of out-group. This is the 
case where we have a differentiated mem- 
ber group existing in a nation, as just 
defined. The Irish in Britain, the Poles in 
old Russia, or the Jews in modern Germany 
meet these stipulations. Such groups 
are often marked out by language, some- 
times by religion, sometimes by peculiar- 
ities of custom or costume, and usually 
by divergent group memories and aspira- 
tions. Hostilities flow across nationality 
lines also—both in the scorn, derogation 
and limitation of competition by the su- 
perior group and in the resentment and 
self-affirmation of the minorities. If we 
call the Jews ‘‘Kikes,’’ they also have a 
derogatory name for us, i.e. Goyim. If 
there is the pressure in our society to ex- 
clude Jews from recognition and appro- 
priate social reward, they are, perforce, 
banded into a minority in which the mem- 
bers render mutual assistance to one 
another. This latter manifestation 
shocks many persons who do not need the 
pattern of anti-Semitism, or who need it 
only a little as a means of expressing their 
aggression, and such short-sighted indi- 
viduals may come to believe that this in- 
group feeling among Jews is the cause and 
not a result of the antagonistic feeling 
against them. 

Caste stratification is a form of social 
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grouping along which prejudice reactions 
also form. I cannot agree with other 
workers** who think of the possibility of 
a caste system so firmly stabilized that no 
aggressive manifestations are needed to 
sustain it. What has been correctly 
analyzed seems to be that high, overt, 
physical aggression is not needed to main- 
tain caste relations, but if contempt, 
loathing, scorn, and patronizing attitude 
are included as manifestations of hostil- 
ity, I believe we must consider that caste 
permits of systematic resentment at least 
toward lower caste group: by their mas- 
ters. Caste marks may include specializa- 
tion of work, barriers to legitimate sexual 
congress, or unalterable lower status ac- 
companied by a degree of social isolation. 
Sometimes race signs accompany caste, 
as in the Negro caste in America and to a 
certain degree the Hindu caste system, i.e. 
the lighter the color the higher in general 
the caste.27 In Hindu caste, also, ar- 
bitrary physical signs accompany high 
caste membership, i.e. the marks on the 
Brahman forehead. 

Class marks too are forms of differen- 
tiation around which group hostilities 
may cluster. Such marks include stand- 
ard of living, education, occupation, 
absence or presence of tendencies toward 
social mobility, location of residence, 
absence or presence of capital in large or 
small amounts, influence of distinguished 
ancestry and family, and the like. These 
factors can divide people crudely into 
class divisions. Stereotyped beliefs often 
exist as to members of other classes than 
one’s own. For instance, middle-class 
and lower-class people sometimes believe 
that all upper-class people hold their 
position by virtue of superior competitive 


Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 623-4; Faris, op. 
cit., Pp. 320. 

*7Personally communicated by Dr. K. T. Behanen 
of The Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 

















achievement, that upper-class people are 
happy and free of anxiety, since money 
brings these values, or that upper-class 
people are generally wasteful and not 
worth their social salt. The latter belief, 
for example, would tend to increase class 
antagonism and to direct both rational and 
displaced hostility toward upper-class 
people. Upper-class individuals, on the 
other hand, may come to believe that un- 
employed lower-class people do not want 
to work, that they are lazy, that they 
are on relief because they have refused to 
save their money, or that they are a poor 
biological stock which has been defeated 
in the race for social preéminence. The 
latter belief, for instance, would justify 
severe measures toward unemployed 
lower-class people such as those initiated 
in New Jersey last year when State relief 
was abruptly abandoned, certainly a 
hostile maneuver based on an incorrect 
perception of the realities of life for the 
unemployed. Class antagonism seems to 
be intrinsic to our society through the 
necessity of competing for an arbitrarily 
limited social income. Possibly such an- 
tagonisms are inevitable between the 
leaders and the led in any society; they 
will certainly be greater the tighter is the 
economy and the greater is the competi- 
tion for income and status. Along class 
lines both direct and displaced aggression 
may flow; those who picture our industrial 
leaders as monsters of greed and selfishness 
are undoubtedly creating a stereotyped 
image which is engorged with displaced 
aggression, in addition to the direct ag- 
gression earned by their failure to lead 
our economy along more productive ways. 

Slave marks also indicate a group differ- 
entiation which invites aggressive ex- 
pression. These signs include an absence 
of ‘‘rights’’ on the part of the slaves, that 
is, of equivalence before the mores. 
Slaves have a categorical low status, can, 
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like lower-caste members, be arbitrarily 
and aggressively treated, can be compelled 
to work, can be limited from intermarriage 
with the dominant group and may receive 
a small share of social rewards and status 
for their work. Race marks often accom- 
pany slave status, as in the case of our 
American Negro slaves, and occasionally 
class marks, such as relegation to menial 
occupations. Aggression on the part of 
slaves which would tend to change their 
status is vigorously combatted and exists 
under constant threat of suppression 
should it appear. 

The physical and group differentiations 
just cited permit both rational and irra- 
tional aggression to be manifested; only 
in some cases can these manifestations be 
properly known as ‘“‘race prejudice.”’ 
‘Race prejudice’’ seems, then, but a 
footnote to the wider consideration of the 
circumstances under which aggression 
may be expressed within a society. We 
will now turn to a series of concrete situa- 
tions and use our analysis of the conditions 
of social hostility to study these situa- 
tions. 


I 


First to be examined will be the case of 
the employing group in Little Steel against 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 
of the C.1.0. The direct aggression mo- 
bilized in this conflict was undoubtedly 
high and expressed by the employees in 
striking, picketing, denunciations of their 
opponents, attempts to prevent strike- 
breakers from entering a plant, and the 
use of the ‘‘Sit-Down.’’ Employers, in 
turn, engaged in attempts to evict ‘‘Sit- 
down’’ strikers, denunciations of strike 
leaders and techniques, arousal of public 
sentiment against the strikers, injunctions 
against ‘‘Sit-Downers,’’ the use of pro- 
fessional strike-breakers, and, in some 
cases, the invocation of aid from the State 
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with its troops and police to break up 
picketing. Forces were occasionally 
joined in riotous manifestations where 
physical fighting broke out. Undoubt- 
edly irrational aggression was present on 
both sides. Those who refer to Lewis and 
other labor leaders as ‘‘Reds’’ are plainly 
venting irrational hostility on them; on 
the other hand, ‘‘the bosses’’ and ‘‘eco- 
nomic royalists’’ are decidedly partisan 
definitions of the hard-pressed employers 
and plant managers who have to ‘make 
profits’’ or get out. 

The aggressive expressions already re- 
ferred to are obviously not manifested 
because of social tradition but, on the 
contrary, as a result of inevitable rivalries 
between class groups in our society. Ag- 
gressions by the laboring group were un- 
doubtedly mobilized due to insecurity 
states caused by past unemployment and 
wage cuts. 

Identification takes place by means of 
class marks. The status of employer, 
manager, or minor administrative per- 
sonnel identified one group; that of organ- 
ized worker with his Union card, slogans 
and views identified the other. 


II 


The Jews in America present a contrast- 
ing picture falling within the bounds of 
what is commonly called “‘race preju- 
dice."" Toward Jews both direct and 
displaced aggression is expressed. That 
there is displaced aggression is proved by 
the increased resentment which is felt 
when any affront is dealt out by a Jew. 
The nudge which would remind another 
passenger on a subway that he is stepping 
on one’s foot may become a push if the 
offender is a Jew. The difference between 
the nudge and the push measures the in- 
creased hostility that may be expressed 
toward Jews. 


Both ordinary rivalry and permissive 
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tradition conspire to bring about hostile 
reactions toward Jews. In the first place, 
Jews compete in all three of our class 
groups and their competition is keenly 
felt; special skills acquired in the course of 
their severe competition for existence in 
western European society have made them 
particularly apt at the tasks of an inter- 
dependent and specialized economic or- 
ganization. As traders, bankers, profes- 
sionals, and intellectual people they are 
able to be very effective rivals for posts of 
highest skill, income and distinction. 
Because of their chronic marginal status 
in western European society, they have 
also become exceptionally mobile, feeling 
that only the highest posts and positions 
of control will give them even a minimum 
of security. They have been willing, 
therefore, by and large to make excep- 
tional sacrifices to achieve preéminence, 
and these sacrifices are the measure of 
their special effectiveness asrivals. There 
is also, of course, the permissive tradition 
for anti-Semitism based on religious 
grounds. The animosity represented in 
anti-Semitism is keenly felt in such terms 
as *‘Kike’’ and ‘‘Sheeny,"’ and it is not 
impossible that the term ‘‘Christ-killer’’ 
may become more familiar to us in this 
generation than it has been in recent times. 
It would seem that a rise in anti-Semitism 
in America is likely because of a steadily 
shrinking opportunity to earn a living 
for great numbers of non-Jewish Ameri- 
cans. If the Negroes do not suffice to 
provide a scape-goat for irrational an- 
tagonism, as they have so often in times 
past, the turn of the Jews may come. It 
is possible, of course, that a war or series 
of wars may avert this situation and direct 
toward an out-group image both the 
tational and the displaced aggression 
which is rising against those who seem 
to be responsible for current straitened 
conditions of life. 
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The Jews have maintained to some de- 
gtee a physical type and are sometimes 
identifiable by racial signs. However, 
more common stigmata are those of lan- 
guage and religion. As already noted, 
Jews often identify themselves by in- 
group loyalties when they are not es- 
pecially designated as objects of prejudice. 


Ill 


Quite a different problem is presented 
by the case of American Negro slaves of 
older time. We have already noted that 
Park believed race prejudice to be vir- 
tually non-existent under the slave system. 
In terms of our concepts we would conclude 
that there was some, although a minimum 
of physical coercion. The slaves were 
actually controlled in part by a policing 
organization which made certain that 
they did not leave their owners or fore- 
gather for anti-social agitation. Even 
if the whipping of slaves was exceedingly 
tare, as was apparently the case, there 
was always the threat of physical punish- 
ment in the back-ground, and the possibil- 
ity even of death for the anti-social Negro. 
Whether or not we may say that there was 
“race prejudice’’ there certainly was some 
measure of direct aggression applied to 
the slaves. Displaced aggression seems 
also to have been present although again 
in a low degree. There was the humili- 
ating name ‘‘nigger,’’ some derogation 
through obvious patronage and stressing 
of absolute superiority on the part of 
whites and in addition, frequently, the 
attribution of inhuman or brutish quali- 
tics to the slaves. These more subtle 
items must stil] be judged as aggression 
since they tended to damage the self-es- 
teem of individual Negroes and to make 
Negroes secm in a class apart from the 
order of human beings. Even the oc- 
casional favorable comparison of Negroes 
with lower-class whites only stressed the 
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implication of white superiority, since 
it was found so surprising that an individ- 
ual Negro could turn out to be more ac- 
ceptable than a white man. We should 
note here that the slave order is accom- 
panied by a high degree of positive rap- 
port based, of course, on the absolute 
submission and dependence of Negroes. 
Affection on the part of the white man 
necessarily went out to the serviceable, 
loyal, and self-sacrificing Negro whose 
works were so great and demands so little. 
Under these circumstances a minimum of 
force served to keep the status terraces 
intact. 

Such hostility as existed toward Ne- 
groes of course was permitted and ratified 
by the traditional social order. It was 
occasionally incited directly by slave re- 
volts, but these were sufficiently infre- 
quent and ineffectual not to play a great 
réle. The threat of status change in the 
future may be seen as a form of anticipated 
rivalry which justified the policing and 
punishing techniques employed. The 
whole state of affairs, on the basis of 
which social permission for slavery and 
aggression toward and derogation of 
slaves existed, was handed down from a 
state of group conflict and may be seen 
as a feature of rivalry between western 
European and African societies. Here 
as elsewhere “‘social permission’’ is the 
resultant of actual conflict in the past. 

The Negro was, of course, identified 
by his race marks as well as status marks. 
Among the latter would be habituation 
to menial work, imperfect acquisition of 
American language, morals and customs, 
and psychologica) attitudes characteristic 
of a servile group. 


IV 


A final case will be that of a group of 


Germans who invaded a small American 
industrial town in the early twentieth 
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century. Local whites largely drawn 
from the surrounding farms manifested 
considerable direct aggression toward the 
newcomers. Scornful and derogatory 
opinions were expressed about these Ger- 
mans, and the native whites had a satis- 
fying sense of superiority toward them. 
They were viewed as strangers and their 
actions suspiciously observed. There was 
also undoubtedly some displaced hostility. 
Some of the dissatisfactions which were 
experienced with the employment system 
in the town no doubt issued in aggression 
which was displaced on the foreigners. 
The chief clement in the permission to 
be aggressive against the Germans was 
rivalry for jobs and status in the local 


woodenware plants. The native whites 


felt definitely crowded for their jobs by - 


the entering German groups and in case 
of bad times had a chance to blame the 
Germans who by their presence provided 
more competitors for the scarcer jobs. 
There seemed to be no traditional pattern 
of prejudice against Germans unless the 
skeletal suspicion of all out-groupers 
(always present) be invoked in this 
place. 

The Germans, of course, were clearly 
recognizable by their nationality marks. 
They spoke German and attended German 
Catholic churches: they lived in a single 
region of the town at first and were more 
or less isolated from the native Americans, 
and their language was thought to be 
funny and was frequently parodied by the 
English-speaking adults and children in 
the town. Some of their food preferences 
such as their sour krout and sausage, were 
objects of ridicule. 

Such marks of identification are transi- 
tory as compared with race marks, for 
instance, but they still do tend to be main- 
tained by the consolidating influence of 
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the language group; singing and athletic 
societies in this little town testify to this 
day to the presence of a German cultura] 
stream in the areca. 


In a previous discussion of “‘race prej- 
udice’’ I?* have offered a theory some- 
what similar to the one above except that 
in the first case I was able to see only the 
irrational or displaced aggressive com- 
ponents of the reaction. Criticism from 
other students*® has compelled me to see 
the rdle of actual rivalry in prejudice re- 
actions and to attempt to do it more 
justice. 

At the end, we might ask how such a 
theory of the réle of hostility and fear 
in social life can be tested. One might 
indicate the following ways: first, ‘‘com- 
mon experience’’ which we have by virtue 
of the fact that we are participating in a 
society, are a part of its interactive mech- 
anism and ourselves have felt the surges 
of affect which are here described. In 
case reference is made to such experience, 
however, the events must be specifically 
recorded. Second, special studies already 
made in the field are of great aid. Horo- 
witz’ work as well as the observations of 
Bogardus indicate that no mere rational 
theory of aggressive responses will serve 
our purpose. Third, the best source of 
confirmation must inevitably be the de- 
tailed, recorded life history, for it is only 
with the aid of such documents that one 
can judge disproportionate aggression 
accurately and distinguish sharply be- 
tween direct and displaced hostility. 
The latter studies await a generation of 
social psychologists better trained and 
more patient than our own. 

*8 Op. cit., PP- 439-444- 

29Dr. R. V. Bowers of the University of Rochester 
has protested most effectively on this score. 
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DISCUSSION* 
FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 


Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago 


CAN add little to the convincing pres- 

entation of Mr. Dollard. He differ- 

entiates between a rational and an 
irrational component in what he desig- 
mates racial prejudice. Such a distinc- 
tion can be made in every form of social 
behavior. Thus, for example, the most 
important social phenomenon, the rela- 
tion of the group to a leader, consists of 
such rational and irrational components. 
In the face of a danger the group follows 
the leader partially out of the rational 
insight that this is the most useful be- 
havior at the moment, but also out of a 
more irrational feeling of dependence and 
admiration, the origin of which goes back 
to the child’s attitude toward the parent. 
It would be futile to try to make general 
statements as to the relative importance 
of rational and irrational motives in social 
interrelationships. Mr. Dollard very for- 
tunately omits any attempt to minimize 
the one factor and postulate the other as 
more important. Obviously in certain 
social situations the rational, in others the 
irrational factors, may be of greater im- 
portance, but probably always both are 
present, re-enforcing each other. It is a 
common observation that in periods of 
economic stress, scarcity of jobs, etc., 
racial prejudice will be enforced by the 
rational motives of competition. In other 
social situations again the irrational 
motives which Dollard calls displaced 
aggressions may play a more important 
role. This is the case in social systems 
in which the group members have to 
repress their hostilities against each other 
or against a leader to a very high degree, 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Sociolog- 
ical Society in Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 1, 1938. 


for example when terror and tyranny rule. 
The group members are intimidated, have 
to repress their hate against the strict 
ruler, have to subordinate and submit 
themselves to the tyrant, but find an out- 
let for their hostile tendencies in directing 
them against a minority group. At the 
same time the feeling of superiority over 
the persecuted and depreciated minority 
group gives them compensation for the 
extreme humiliation which the subordina- 
tion to the tyrant causes in -hem, hurting 
their pride of a free human being. This 
is a typical example of an irrationa) factor 
in race prejudice because this venting of 
rage and hate against the minority group 
really dows not change the fact that the 
group has to abandon freedom and assume 
the degrading réle of a blind follower. 
Of course the economic gain of the mem- 
bers of the majority group during a suc- 
cessful persecution of minorities may give 
at least some material compensation for 
the humiliation suffered under tyranny. 

Another social situation in which hos- 
tilities between smaller groups of a 
larger social unit become increased on an 
irrational basis is when a country is de- 
feated by war and has to give up its aspira- 
tions toward expansion. The hostilities 
directed against the outward enemy are 
thwarted and like a boomerang turn back 
against the group itself in the form of de- 
structive, disruptive hostilities of isolated 
groups against each other. These intro- 
verted hostilities are a good example of 
disruptive irrational motives. 

All these phenomena can be best ex- 
plained from the fact that our society— 
every society—is based on the psychologi- 
cal paradox to which Mr. Dollard already 
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referred with the terin used by Sumner 
‘antagonistic codperation."" This means 
that the group members through codpera- 
ting with each other in a more or less 
friendly fashion still harbor hostile feel- 
ings against each other. In other words, 
the group members only partially have 
abandoned their individual interest and 
the corresponding hostile aggressions to- 
ward cach other. They have renounced a 
part of their hostile impulses directed 
against each other, probably primarily 
out of utilitarian motives because life 
in groups increases security especially if 
the individuals are exposed to over-power- 
ing external danger and also because it 
probably means a considerable saving of 
energy if the biological needs of a group 
of individuals are satisfied by economic 
coéperation. This basic utilitarian fac- 
tor is re-enforced to a very high de- 
gree by emotional ties between the 
group members known under the expres- 
sions of clan spirit, class solidarity, and 
nationalism. The group members iden- 
tify themselves with each other and their 
egotistic love which we in psychoanalysis 
call narcissism is partially replaced by 
love of each other. They love in the 
other, themselves, to the degree to which 
they can identify themselves with the 
other members of the group. This iden- 
tification is based on similarity of social 
situation, race, ideals or a common leader. 
The important fact remains however that 
these cohesive ties are permanently coun- 
teracted by disruptive forces of antagonism 
because everyone remains nearer to him- 
self, and the identification of the group 
members with each other is only a par- 
tial one. Egotistic interest remains the 
most powerful motive and is only some- 
what mitigated by group solidarity. 

In every situation in which the amount 
of the hostile impulses which have to 


be controlled increases, disruptive phe- 
nomena can be observed. Since no social 
group is entirely a homogeneous unit but 
consists of sub-groups, in periods when 
the disruptive forces are increased either 
by defeat in war or tyranny, antagonisms 
between the sub-groups will be noted. 
It is only natural that the minority groups 
will be in such periods the easiest targets 
for internal hostilities. 

A few interesting conclusions may be 
drawn from these rather theoretical con- 
siderations. No question, the more 
homogeneous a group is, or in other 
words, the more the group members on 
account of their similarity can identify 
themselves with each other, the more 
stable will be the group. On the other 
hand the greater the homogeneity of a 
group, the less can group life fulfill its 
original purpose: saving of self-preserv- 
ing energies through division of labor. 
Such a division of labor requires a high 
degree of differentiation of the group 
members. In complex civilizations, 
therefore, group anatagonism necessarily 
increases because every differentiation 
brings about particularistic interests. 

The best safeguard against internal dis- 
ruptive antagonisms seems to be the 
presence of an external enemy which 
gives the hostile impulses an external 
target. Another safeguard of disruptive 
social phenomena is a social structure in 
which the group members’ codperation is 
based more or less on free agreement with 
each other and is not based on a coercion 
through a tyrannical father figure. The 
internal hostile tension between the mem- 
bers of a society based on the consent of 
the governed is probably less than in 
societies in which the members are forced 
to codperate with each other by brutal 
force and intimidation. For brief periods 
a society under such an autocratic rule 
which intimidates the hostile impulses of 
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the group members might give the :m- 
pression of an extreme stability. Yet 
this impression is spurious. In such 
societies there are great amounts of hostile 
impulses repressed in each group member 
which only wait for the appropriate mo- 
ment for violent expression. So long as 
there is an external enemy on whom these 
hostilities can be vented there is no 
danger of internal disruption. Never- 
theless such a society is founded on a 
volcanic ground. The need for a scape- 
goat in such social situations is always 
great and is the best proof of the great 
internal tension. If there is a lack of an 
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external enemy the presence of a weak 
minority group that can be treated as an 
external enemy is a dynamic necessity for 
the existence of such an autocratic social 
organization. After the minority group 
is fully exterminated, the revolutionary 
danger becomes imminent. The para- 
doxical situation arises that in such soci- 
eties the scapegoat must be treated at 
least to some degree with gloves: its exist- 
ence must be saved in order to serve as a 
permanent outlet for the accumulated and 
repressed hostilities of the group mem- 
bers against each other and against their 
tyrannical ruler. 


INTEGRATION IN THE INLAND EMPIRE REGION 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


ROBERT R. MARTIN 


Hamline University 


UNDAMENTAL to the integration of a 

natural area are the physical agencies 

of contact and interaction, and the 
marketing systems that are developed to 
distribute goods and services. In order 
that a region may develop, it must have 
some channels through which it can be 
approached and through which the people 
who finally settle it can have contact with 
the outside world. An isolated area can- 
not for long carry on a self-sufficing 
economy, but must become associated 
with its neighbors. Then, too, the vari- 
ous districts of which the area is composed 
must be provided with some means of 
development. Goods produced within 
a territory must have both inter- and 
intra-regional movement and the com- 
modities produced elsewhere must have 
channels through which they can flow 
to the most remote districts of the region. 
All of this requires an interwoven net- 


work or web of communication and trans- 
portation routes. This web becomes 
vitalized by interdependent economic rela- 
tionships. These symbiotic relations, to- 
gether with the agencies and avenues for 
the distribution of goods and services, 
lie at the very base of regional integra- 
tion. They determine the dominant 
market centers of the territory and their 
relation to regional and extra-regional 
markets. These centers cannot function 
independent of the routes of transporta- 
tion and communication and the mechan- 
ical agencies designed to transport goods 
and ideas; therefore, it is not too much to 
say, were it not for rapid transportation 
such as the railroad, the automobile, 
truck, and motor bus, the Inland Empire 
would not have developed far beyond the 
pioneer stage with a sparse population 
and a few trading posts. 

The Inland Empire may be defined 
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roughly as the natural intermountain 
region lying between the Rocky Mountain 
range on the east and the Cascade Moun- 
tains on the west and extending from the 
British Columbia-United States interna- 
tional boundary to the Blue Mountains 
in Oregon, an area of approximately 72,000 
square miles.! 

The development of this region will be 
considered from three standpoints: phys- 
ical bases of integration, namely, the 
routes of travel such as rivers, roads, 
highways, and railroads; agencies of 
communication, the mewspaper,  tele- 
phone, and radio; and the organization 
and functioning of marketing systems. 

In order to understand the process of 
integration in this Region, it will be 
necessary to visualize it as a natural region 
surrounded on three sides by mountain 
ranges, which make approach difficult, 
and composed of a number of rela- 
tively independent areas set apart from 
each other by physical barriers more or 
less distinct and difficult to surmount. 
The Nez Perce and Camas Prairies, for 
example, are set apart from the neighbor- 
ing territories by canyons and river val- 
leys with precipitous walls, and are ac- 
cessible only by rdads which have been 
constructed at great expense. The Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston Valley likewise is reached 
from the tablelands surrounding it by 
devious and circuitous routes. For many 
years the Coeur d'Alene mining district 
was isolated from the rest of the Region 
by rugged mountain ranges crossed only 
by pack-trails and precarious wagon- 
roads. Each of these semi-isolated dis- 
tricts is, in turn, divided into numerous 
sub-districts or sections all of which 
makes integration difficult. 

In these respects the Inland Empire has 


*R. R. Martin. ‘‘Village Changes in the Pacific 
Northwest’’, Social Forces, Vol. 15, No. 4, May 1937, 
PP. 536-542. 


differed from its neighboring regions. 
The territory lying immediately east of 
the Rocky Mountains can be contacted 
from the territory lying yet farther to 
the east with relative ease. The Puget 
Sound Region to the west has the ad- 
vantage of water transportation along 
its entire western border which not only 
makes it accessible from the outside, but 
makes contact between the several sec- 
tions of the Region quite convenient. 
Leading from the habitation areas in the 
eastern part of the continent to this 
Northwest country in an early day, was 
the famous Oregon Trail which followed 
a devious course from Independence, 
Missouri, to Oregon City on the Willa- 
mette River. This trail skirted the In- 
land Empire on its southern border con- 
tacting the Region at old Fort Walla 
Walla. When one considers that the 
“Prairie schooner’’ was the principal 
means of transportation over this almost 
trackless route, a fair idea may be gained 
of the isolation of this country in those 
early pioneer days. Miss Ellen Semple 
has described some of the difficulties en- 
countered in reaching the territory by 
way of this trail: 


Four months of continuous traveling over two 
thousand miles of weary plodding over plain, moun- 
tain, desert, and mountain again, with two hundred 
and fifty miles of dangerous navigation on the rapid- 
swept Columbia; days and weeks of scanty food and 
scantier drink, of mid-day heat and midnight cold 
in the plateau desert. . .these were the tests which 
geographical conditions set to the survival of the 
fittest on the Oregon Trail.* 


The Oregon Trail penetrated this Region 
by way of Fort Hall, Fort Boise, and 
Fort Walla Walla. It was at that time 
a more practical route than that followed 
by the scouting party of the Northwest 
Fur Company who, when they made their 


*Ellen Semple, American History and its Geographical 
Conditions, p. 210. 
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first trip to the Region, arrived at a point 
near the present site of Spokane. 

Another famous wagon-road connect- 
ing the Region with points outside was 
the Mullan Road extending from’ Fort 
Benton, at the head of navigation on the 
Missouri River, to Walla Walla, a dis- 
tance of 624 miles. This road, reaching 
the Region by way of the St. Regis and 
Coeur d’Alene Valleys, was completed 
in the summer of 1862. Yet another 
route to the Region was by way of the 
Columbia River from Astoria to Fort 
Walla Walla. This may seem on first 
consideration to have furnished an easier 
approach than any of the others. How- 
ever, travel over this route from the popu- 
lation centers in the eastern portion of the 
continent to the Inland Empire, meant a 
long hazardous trip around the ‘‘Horn”’ 
to the mouth of the Columbia in a sailing 
vessel, a trip up the Columbia in crude 
river boats, interrupted by a portage 
around the rapids at The Dalles, to Fort 
Walla Walla or to Fort Okanogan, lo- 
cated at the confluence of the Okanogan 
and Columbia Rivers. 


PIONEER PERIOD 


The immigration to the Inland Empire 
Region during the pioneer period of set- 
tlement was meager and the population 
very sparse. The operations of the fur 
trader were limited to the areas contigu- 
ous to the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and his routes of transportation 
were restricted to these streams, a few 
lakes, and a number of Indian trails. 
There was little occasion to contact other 
parts of the Region. With the coming 
of the missionary and the establishment 
of scattered mission posts, which were 
more or less closely associated with 
each other, a new impetus to a closer 


3G. W. Fuller, A History of the Pacific Northwest, 
p. 316. 


integration of the Region was introduced. 
The available routes of overland travel 
were so limited at this time that three 
mission posts could contact practically 
all the people entering or passing across 
the territory. While roads were scarce, 
Indian trails were threaded throughout 
the territory and across both the Cascade 
and Rocky Mountain ranges to the re- 
gions beyond. These trails which were 
the routes followed by the Indians in 
carrying on their warfare between hostile 
groups, in going to and from the differ- 
erent hunting and fishing grounds, or in 
visiting neighboring tribes, became in- 
strumental in determining the routes that 
later were to be followed by the white 
people in developing the territory. Some 
of the old trails were later developed into 
wagon roads such as the Mullan Road 
referred to above. Development of roads 
was made difficult by the presence of hos- 
tile Indian tribes and travel was extremely 
dangerous. 

The ox-team and prairie schooner were 
the chief means of transportation used to 
explore the country and people its valleys 
and plains. The pack train also held an 
important place, particularly in the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of the early 
gold fields. As population gradually 
moved out from the first settlements and 
began to utilize the grass lands for farm- 
ing and stock raising, additional roads 
were developed to connect each new com- 
munity with the older and more firmly 
established settlement. As the use of 
these lands increased and population was 
multiplied in response to marketing op- 
portunities offered by the growing con- 
centration of population in the mining 
districts, not only were new routes of 
travel multiplied, but new types of trans- 
portation facilities were introduced. 
Stage lines began to be established as a 
means of more rapid transportation fos 
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passengers and express or light freight, 


and wagon trains were introduced to 
transport goods of greater bulk from the 
place of production to the markets—the 
mining camps, Fort Benton, or points on 
the Columbia. 

Commercial transportation was very 
expensive at that time when compared 
to freight and passenger tariffs over the 
same distances today. A stage line oper- 
ating between Walla Walla and Wallula, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, charged 
$5.00 for each passenger and $20.00 for 
each ton of freight. Flour shipped by 
wagon train from Walla Walla to Wallula, 
and thence to Astoria by way of the 
Columbia River, carried at ome time a 
tariff of $17.50 per barrel. Farm produce 
was not affected by these high rates ex- 
cept as they applied to boat shipments, 
for each farmer did his own hauling. The 
great distances did, however, limit very 
materially the quantity of goods mar- 
keted. 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


The location of the navigable rivers in 
relation’to the Region as a whole has 
acted as a limiting factor in the develop- 
ment of water transporation. During 
the days of the fur trade, the waterways 
were the sole means of transporation. 
Large boats operated on the lower Colum- 
bia, and the lighter craft ascended the 
tributaries for long distances. It has 
been estimated that if the total navigable 
iength of all these streams as actually 
used by the traders could be determined, 
it would be found to amount to more than 
two thousand miles.‘ This wide use of 
river transportation was possible for the 
fur traders because the territory over 
which they operated was all contiguous 
to the Columbia and its tributaries. Sel- 


*C. Chittenden, History of the American Fur Trade 
of the Far West, Vol. I, p. 790. 
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dom was it necessary to transport the furs 
for any great distance before reaching 
some form of water transportation. Con- 
ditions were different with the farmer, 
stockman, miner, and lumberman. They 
were dealing in commodities frequently 
produced at great distances from the 
rivers and, except in the case of gold, 
were of such bulk as to make land trans- 
portation over long distances impracti- 
cable. 

Another element militating against 
water transportation was that the Colum- 
bia was not navigable the entire distance 
from Astoria, near the mouth, to Wallula, 
the first point in the Inland Empire. 
Portages were necessary at The Dalles 
and the Cascades. The head of naviga- 
tion was considered to be at White Bluffs, 
about forty miles above the mouth of the 
Snake River. From this point to Col- 
ville it was navigable only intermittently 
and for short distances. Boats were 
operated from Wenatchee up the river for 
some distance above Bridgeport and for 
a number of years served as an avenue of 
transportation for large quantities of 
wheat grown in the Big Bend. A few 
boats operated on the Okanogan as far 
as Riverside, the latter point being 
reached only during periods of high water. 
In 1861 a boat was taken up the Snake to 
the mouth of the Clearwater and up that 
river to within forty miles of Pierce City 
in the heart of the Idaho mining district. 
It proved to be impractical, however, 
to attempt to establish water transporta- 
tion this far up the river, and a terminus 
was located near the confluence of the 
Snake and Clearwater Rivers at a point 
where Lewiston, Idaho, was later founded. 
This extended the head of navigation from 
old Fort Walla Walla to Lewiston, and 
brought a large territory into relatively 
close contact with Walla Waila, which 
was developing into a point of integra- 
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tion for this new Region. Sixteen boats 
ranging in capacity from 30 to 200 tons 
were operating above Celilo in 1863. 
Sixteen years later, or in 1879, this num- 
ber had been reduced to eight boats rang- 
ing in capacity from 125 to §00 tons.® 
Thousands of tons of merchandise, farm 
machinery, grain, and other produce were 
catried on these boats, and at times the 
portage railroads around The Dalles and 
Cascades were taxed to the utmost to 
handle the business. A captain of one 
of these boats describes the trip from 
Celilo to Lewiston: 


We would be loaded and ready to take passengers 
that had left Portland the same morning and leave 
Celilo Friday evening at six o'clock with 425 tons 
of merchandise, distribute the freight and passengers 
at their different destinations as far as Lewiston on 
the Snake River. Returning we would take on board 
450 tons of grain at different shipping points along the 
river and arrive at Celilo at six o'clock p.m., Monday, 
having traveled 550 miles and handled 875 tons of 
freight in 72 hours of night and day running.® 


Freight tarriffs on these routes were 
nearly prohibitive. A merchant of Lewis- 
ton in 1862 had in a shipment of freight 
consigned to him from Portland, a case 
of miners’ shovels. The freight on each 
shovel was one dollar. The following 
freight charges without regard to the 
kind of goods, made by the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company in 1862, are 
probably representative of all carriers at 
that time: 


Walla Walla to Portland.... $75.00 per ton 


Lewiston to Portland....... 120.00 

The Dalles to Wallula....... 55-00 "" 
Walla Walla to Lewiston... 50.00" ”’ 
Des Chutes to Wallula...... eo”. 
Des Chutes to Lewiston..... —. — 


At the present time there is but an occa- 
sional boat found on this waterway. 
This brief sketch has not been intended 


5 Columbia Journal of Commerce, Vol. 1, p. 11 (1909). 
6 Ibid., p. 12. 


as a detailed history of transportation, 
but as a resume of the agencies of con- 
tact found in the Region during its pio- 
neer period. 


RAILROAD PERIOD 


The era designated as the Pioneer 
Period came to a close with the advent 
of the railroad bringing a new type of 
transportation which was to be effective 
in welding the scattered parts of the terri- 
tory into an integrated whole. The first 
railroad to be built and operated in the 
Inland Empire was from Wallula to Walla 
Walla, built by Dr. Dorsey S. Baker. 
In 1871 construction was started at a 
point a short distance from Wallula and 
the road built toward Walla Walla. 
Even in its early stages of construction 
this road assumed an important place in 
the shipment of freight. A branch line 
was soon built to Wallula where it con- 
nected with the boats of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company on the Columbia 
River. Sixteen miles of ‘“‘strap iron’’ 
road extending from Wallula to Touchet 
station was completed by 1874, and ship- 
ments of wheat started over it at once. 
Later the road was completed to Walla 
Walla. From this point the story of 
railroad construction and competition be- 
tween rival companies to gain control of 
transportation rights in the various sec- 
tions of the territory furnishes some of 
the most interesting pages in Northwest 
history. The purpose here, however, is 
not to trace the history of railroad build- 
ing, but to consider the rdle that the rail- 
road has played in welding the territory 
of the Inland Empire into an economic 
and social unit in which numerous sym- 
biotic relationships are brought into 
Operation. Attention is called to this 
smal] beginning which served as a prelude 
to a development that was ultimately to 
cover the entire area with a network of 
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steel rails threading every section of the 
Region with rail lines and connecting 
feeders. 

The railroad period proper actually 
began in 1882 when the Northern Pacific 
tapped this territory with a line reaching 
from the ports on Puget Sound to St. 
Paul, where it connected with the roads 
covering the eastern part of the United 
States. It was not until then that the 
isolation of the Region was really broken 
down and the Inland Empire became a 
unit and an integral part of the United 
States. Were one to visualize these roads 
in relation to the topography of the 
Region, it would be seen that they con- 
nect practically every sub-district of the 
atea either directly or through Spokane 
as a connecting synapse. 

For practically thirty years these roads 
carried the entire burden of transportation 
for the Inland Empire. In 1930 sixty-one 
passenger and mail trains were on sched- 
uled runs throughout this area, some 
being local to the Inland Empire while 
others, transcontinental in service, con- 
nected the Region with outside points. 
Thirty-four passenger trains of both types, 
as well as fifty-eight freight trains, en- 
tered and left the station at Spokane every 
day. The railroads have served to re- 
duce greatly ‘the time-cost distance be- 
tween the various points in the territory 
and the central market. They have revo- 
Jutionized marketing as compared with 
the pre-railroad period by providing for 
an unlimited exchange of commodities 
between the Region and more distant 
markets, as well as between markets 
within the Region. This marketing pos- 
sibility has resulted in a new arrangement 
of production areas, has changed the 
land utilization, and has redistributed 
population. 

The effect of the railroad on marketing 
is illustrated by an interesting example 


recalled by a pioneer of this territory. 
The early stockmen were faced constantly 
with the problem of marketing their 
cattle which were pastured on the bunch 
grass ranges. The only local markets 
were in the mining camps of Idaho and 
Montana, and these were not sufficient 
to consume the entire supply. As a 
consequence those not needed for the 
mining camps were slaughtered on the 
prairies and left to be eaten by the coyotes. 
Only the hides were saved and these were 
carried by stage or wagon train to Fort 
Benton on the Missouri River, or to 
Walla Walla where they were shipped to 
more distant markets. Today one may 
stand along the main lines of any of the 
transcontinental railroads and see train > 
loads of cattle, sheep, and hogs on their 
way to Seattle, Chicago, or other centers 
to be slaughtered, packed, and shipped 
to markets throughout the United States 
or across the ocean to foreign markets. 

In a pre-railroad period it might truly 
be said that all of the land in the Inland 
Empire was marginal. Early travelers 
visiting this territory pronounced the 
entire Region unfit for the habitation of 
civilized man. After the appearance of 
the railroad, farming was stimulated and 
much of the land utilized for growing 
wheat, which, prior to this time, had been 
greatly restricted because of the diffi- 
culty associated with marketing a prod- 
uct having such great bulk in relation to 
its value. As the railroads pushed their 
branches back from the main lines into the 
interior of the Region, new settlements 
followed in their wake. Land hitherto 
unused was broken up and placed under 
cultivation. Towns grew up along the 
lines to serve as points for the distribution 
of goods coming into the region and for 
the collection of goods produced here to 
be disposed of elsewhere. 

The railroads more than any other 
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agency created the first unified inland 
Empire Region by binding the several 
districts into a more or less unified whole. 
It was the railroad that enabled the In- 
land Empire to develop its industries and 
exploit its natural resources, and to dis- 
tribute its people and supply their needs 
for goods and services. It was the rail- 
road which first connected this country 
with the rest of the world and brought 
about an inter-dependent trade relation- 
ship with its neighbors, a relationship 
which was essential to the ultimate de- 
velopment of this territory. 


AUTOMOBILE PERIOD 


The period which has been designated 
as the railroad period came to a close 
about 1910. This does not mean that the 
importance of the railroads ceased at 
that time or even declined except in a 
relative sense. The railroads provide the 
foundation, the skeleton, or frame work 
upon which the integration of the Re- 
gion rests. This date marks the time 
when the railroads had completed their 
program of expansion within the Region 
and the automobile began to supple- 
ment the railroads and to carry transpor- 
tation to a still higher degree of efficiency 
as an agency of regional integration. 
The railroad carried rapid transportation 
to the Region and to the production areas 
within the Region; the automobile car- 
ried it out beyond the railroad station to 
each individual farm. Because of the 
topography of the area, numerous dis- 
tricts were left isolated even under the 
most complete railroad system possible, 
or at least practicable. The automobile 
and motor truck have now connected 
practically the last one of these com- 
munities with some market point and 
brought it into the major transportation 
web of the Region. 

A network of approximately 16,770 


miles of improved highways cover the 
Inland Empire Region like a spider web 
and. integrate 522 towns and villages 
within the marketing and leisure-time 
zone of Spokane. This physical basis 
gains significance in the light of the in- 
creasing number of automobiles and trucks 
that use these roads. Only an occasional 
automobile was found on the roads of the 
Region prior to 1910, and these were found 
principally around Spokane and some of 
the larger towns. Their use by farmers 
and others outside the cities was greatly 
limited because of the absence of improved 
roads. The two decades following 1910 
brought a great increase in improved and 
paved roads, also a great increase in the 
number of automobiles and other motor 
vehicles. This increase was particularly 
marked during the period from 1921 to 
1929. The economic depression follow- 
ing the latter date checked this gain and 
even caused the number to decrease 
slightly until 1934 when there was a 
slight turn upwards. Records from the 
counties of the Region show that in 1930 
there were 123,066 automobiles registered 
in the Inland Empire, or one automobile 
to each 1.2 families. To this number of 
passenger automobiles must be added 
trucks and motor busses before a complete 
picture is obtained. 

The motor bus has come to hold an 
important place as a public carrier. A 
network of bus routes cover the Region 
and connect it with neighboring terri- 
tories. In 1930 four motor coach com- 
panies operating sixty-one stages main- 
tained one hundred eight schedules to 
and from Spokane daily and carried ap- 
proximately 253,400 passengers. In ad- 
dition to the busses operating out of 
Spokane, there are a number operating 
over connecting routes between important 
points in the Region. In some districts 
the bus offers the only means of com- 
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mercial transportation, while in others 
they operate in competition with rail- 
road schedules. 


NEWSPAPER 


Thus far we have been considering what 
might be termed the physical basis of 
integration, i.e., the ways and means by 
which people and goods are carried and 
distributed about the Region. There is 
another factor important in the integra- 
tion of any territory; the means for carry- 
ing ideas and culture, which in turn, 
create a demand for goods and stimulate 
the movement of people. The newspaper 
is an important factor in this field. The 
paper with its advertisement-laden pages 
and its regional and neighborhood news, 
carries the culture of the metropolitan 
center throughout the entire Region and 
places practically every family in close 
contact with the thought life and social 
and commercial activities of the territory. 
It thus becomes at once an instrument 
for creating and a device for measuring 
regional integration. Dr. Robert Park 
says: 


The circulation of the newspapers, when they are 
plotted on a map, serve to delimit, with exceptional 
accuracy, the limits of the local trade area, and to 
measure at the same time the extent and degree of the 
dependence of the suburbs upon the metropolis, and 
of the metropolis upon the larger region which it 
dominates. Newspaper circulation may be repre- 
sented schematically in a succession of concentric 
circles, defining a series of zones—zones of declining 
circulation, since newspaper circulation, like land 
values, tends to decline in regular gradients from the 
center of the city to its circumference; and from the 
city itself to the limits of the metropolitan area. 
These gradients of newspaper circulation measure the 
area of urban influence; they measure, in short, the 
extent and degree of urbanization.’ 


Inasmuch as a dominant metropolitan 
center exercises a function of integration 

™R. E. Park, ‘‘Urbanization as Measured by 
Newspaper Circulation,"’ American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1929. 


and centralization within a region, the 
circulation of the newspaper which car- 
ries the culture of this metropolitan cen- 
ter to its constituent hinterland, becomes 
a barometer for measuring the degree to 
which integration has progressed. The 
application of this barometer as a measure 
of integration in the Inland Empire bears 
significant results. 

From the standpoint of circulation and 
amount of advertising carried, the Spokes- 
man-Review and Spokane Chronicle are the 
major papers published in the Region. 
The circulation of these papers when 
plotted on a map shows clearly the gra- 
dation from Spokane at the center, out 
to the periphery. This is particularly 
marked on the western fringe where 
Spokane comes into competition with the 
coast cities for a position of dominance 
in this territory. In interpreting this 
gradation of circulation as a measure of 
the integrating influence of the metropoli- 
tan center, it is recognized that the popu- 
latior is not distributed evenly over the 
Region. The greatest density occurs at 
Spokane, and except for certain limited 
areas, decreases by gradients out toward 
the periphery. The gradual decreasing 
population density, however, is much 
less marked and considerably more irregu- 
lar than the graduated decrease in news- 
paper circulation. When this same cit- 
culation is plotted on a map showing the 
circulation per one thousand inhabitants, 
taken by counties, the graduation from 
center to periphery is even more marked 
than when the circulation is plotted ir- 
respective of density of population. The 
same phenomenon is revealed when the 
circulation of the papers from the com- 
peting coast cities are plotted for this 
territory. When the combined circula- 
tion of the Seattle Post Intelligencer and 
Seattle Times in the Inland Empire are 
plotted, the graduation varies inversely 
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with that of the Spokane papers, being 
most dense at the western periphery and 
declining as the center of the region is 
approached. In as far, therefore, as the 
newspaper circulation may be a true 
measure of the influence ofa central inte- 
grating city, the distribution of the papers 
eminating from Spokane and from Seat- 
tle indicate the importance of Spokane as 
a center of integration for the Inland 
Empire Region. 


TELEPHONES 


The newspaper has been augmented by 
the telephone in the integration of the 
Inland Empire. One of the principal 
characteristics of this Region in its pio- 
neer period was isolation. Not only 
was it isolated from other parts of the 
country, but the several sections within 
the Region were isolated froin each other. 
This was overcome in part by railroads 
and automobiles, but even with these 
conveniences numerous districts of greater 
or less extent remained isolated pockets 
having little or no contact with the other 
parts of the Region. It remained for the 
telephone to tap these pockets and con- 
nect them with their neighbors and with 
the major marketing centers. 

The history of telephonic communica- 
tion in this territory follows closely that 
of the railroad. The first exchange was 
established in Walla Walla in 1884, two 
years after the coming of the railroad to 
Spokane. With the development of rail 
transportation and the movement of the 
population northward, the population 
center of the Region shifted in that direc- 
tion, and in 1899 the telephone engineers 
chose Spokane as the logical center for 
telephone communication. Since the es- 
tablishment of the central exchange at 
Spokane, lines have radiated out from this 
point to form a complex web of telephone 
wires. The network is the most dense 


in the territory immediately surrounding 
Spokane and gradually decreases in com- 
plexity as it approaches the riiis of the 
Region where there is found only an 
occasional line. This gradual decrease 
is evident from the fact that 33.3 per cent 
of the exchanges and 95 per cent of the 
stations lie within the 10 per cent of the 
area which lies adjacent to Spokane.* In 
the rich farming sections remote from 
Spokane, yet depending on that city as 
an outlet for their produce, there is a 
telephone for practically every family. 
Throughout the Big Bend where crops 
are uncertain, farms large, and population 
mobile, the telephone is not utilized to as 
large a degree. There have been no new 
exchanges created in this latter section 
within the past two decades, the facilities 
of twenty years ago being adequate to 
care for present needs. In the entire Re- 
gion there was in 1930 a telephone for 
every 2.1 families. 

The telephone has served to lessen the 


.distance between the center and rims of 


the Region, and for some purposes to 
eliminate it. No longer are the farms 
adjacent to Lewiston or Colfax even a 
day’s journey from Spokane, for by the 
use of the telephone market reports and 
other news may be secured in a few 
minutes. This is of great importance to 
the farmer and stockman. Before the 
wide distribution of the telephone, buyers 
received telegraphic reports of market 
conditions sometimes several days before 
such news reached the persons with com- 
modities to sell. In this manner the 
buyer was enabled to purchase large quan- 
tities of grain or live-stock before the 
farmer was aware of the advancing market 
price. With the telephone, the farmer 
can keep posted on prices and market con- 
ditions. No longer do mountains and 


®Data from the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 
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rivers narrow the fields of social or eco- 
nomic contacts, for with the installation 
of the teletypewriter and the telephone, 
the small country village receives the 
same news at the same time as the city. 
Barriers, which for the pioneer were insur- 
mountable, have been overcome and a 
mew society, whose social interaction 
cannot be measured in terms of spatial 
distance or physical obstacles, has arisen 
on the base of the old. 


THE RADIO 


The breaking down of isolation and 
regional integration to which all the 
agencies before have contributed, reaches 
its final climax in the latest device for 
communication that has been provided by 
science, namely, the radio. The tele- 
phone with its possibilities of immediate 
contact between points widely separated, 
the rural free delivery of mail bringing 
the daily paper with its market news, the 
development of the automobile and im- 
proved highways, have all done much 
toward breaking down isolation in this 
territory; but it has been the radio which 
has really pulled back the curtains of 
isolation and put practically every family 
in close touch with all the happenings, 
giving to rich and poor alike, the best of 
everything in the way of entertainment, 
education, travel and religion. Many 
rural homes, especially those in the re- 
mote mountain districts and the sparsely 
populated farming areas, are deprived of 
the daily paper because of the absence of 
rural delivery, and are often deprived of 
the telephone because of the expense of 
building private lines to connect with the 
trunk lines of the companies. Then, too, 


*The Federal Census for 1930 does not report the 
number of radio sets by counties. A comparison of 
numerous unofficial estimates indicates that at the 
present time 80 to go per cent of the families of the 
Region own radios. 


the range of the telephone for everyday 
conversation is limited to the relatively 
small territory of each exchange. Beyond 
this limited area the long-distance rates 
act as a limiting factor to wide use. No 
such limitations restrict the use of the 
radio. Ether waves know no boundaries 
save those factors which condition radio 
reception. Distance from town or the 
condition of the roads do not isolate the 
family who owns a radio. There are 
advantages possessed by the radio other 
than its ability to overcome barriers of 
space. The Spokane merchant, for exam- 
ple, finds the telephone of relatively little 
service as an advertising medium since it 
would be impossible to contact each 
household where a telephone is found. 
General information can be disseminated 
over the telephone only as it is passed on 
from person to person through the avenue 
of telephone gossip. The use of the radio, 
however, places the merchant in imme- 
diate contact with a very large proportion 
of the families of his trade area. 

As a measure of dominance the radio 
is not to be compared with the newspaper 
or even the telephone exchange. Spokane 
broadcasting stations hold no monopoly 
in any territory within the Region where 
outside stations may be contacted. The 
residents of the Inland Empire receive 
many of their musical programs, their 
church services, and other entertainments 
from stations located far outside the 
Region. Market reports and local news, 
however, are of more interest when con- 
cerned with agencies within the territory. 
There is no way to determine the stations 
to which the families of any particular 
part of the Region ‘‘tune in’’ for programs 
or other information. This is condi- 
tioned by the power and location of the 
broadcasting station, physical conditions 
affecting radio reception, the type of the 
broadcasts, and the particular interest 
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of the listeners. In many sections in the 
Region, conditions affecting reception 
are such that neighboring communities 
find it necessary to depend upon stations 
widely separated, some of which are lo- 
cated in California or in the Middle West. 
A large part of the Region, however, 
depends upon the Spokane stations as the 
principal source of broadcasted informa- 
tion and entertainment. 


MARKETING AREAS 


Marketing organizations developed to 
supply the population of the Inland Em- 
pire with goods and to provide an outlet 
for their products, have had a large rdle 
in the integration of the Region—a proc- 
ess which has extended from the pioneer 
days to the present time. 

Prior to the coming of the railroads in 
the early 1880's the process of building 
an integrated marketing structure had 
scarcely begun. Each division of the 
natural area later to be organized into the 
Inland Empire Region, was a relatively 
independent unit. Most of these units 
depended upon Walla Walla as a market 
for both incoming and outgoing goods. 
The railroad precipitated a movement 
which resulted in the establishment of 
numerous villages along the lines, each 
of which served as a trade and service 
center for a small area lying contiguous 
to it. The village provided for most of 
the marketing requirements of this hinter- 
land. While a certain amount of compe- 
tition among these villages existed from 
the beginning, it was decidedly restricted 
because of the limited means of transpor- 
tation. This competition was greatly 
accelerated when the atutomobile and 
truck invaded the territory about 1910. 
This competition resulted in new com- 
munity alignments, a reorganization of 
the marketing areas, and drastic changes 
in marketing organization and practices. 


The topography of the country, the 
distribution of the population, and the 
routes and means of transportation have 
been important factors in determining 
the size and configuration of the market- 
ing areas. The aggressiveness or con- 
servatism of individuals and firms has 
also been an important factor. The 
markets of one area may push their sales 
beyond the logical boundaries of their 
own trade area into that of some com- 
peting community. Therefore, the terri- 
tory that may be claimed as a trade area 
of any particular community under modern 
conditions is not exclusive. It merely 
represents the territory in which a market- 
ing center enjoys a preferential advantage, 
such as a favorable freight rate or a su- 
perior geographical location. 

Some of the major factors determining 
the size and configuration of these mar- 
keting areas, their relation to each other 
and to an integrating center, are the types 
of commodities, the quantities produced, 
and the specific marketing requirements. 
Soft-fruit, green vegetables, and other 
perishable products when grown in small 
quantities, may be disposed of in local 
markets where they pass almost directly 
from producer to consumer and require 
but a minimum of marketing organiza- 
tion provided by the local village. If, 
however, they are produced in large 
quantities, a much wider market must be 
sought, and the products concentrated at 
some central place which can provide for 
refrigeration, storage, processing facilities, 
credit, and marketing organization. 
These services are provided by a limited 
number of places. Therefore, che area 
from which goods are gathered may in- 
clude several villages and their hinter- 
lands. With this advantage accruing to 
the village or town providing the services 
referred to, there has developed a tend- 
ency for the retail trade area to become 
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co-extensive with the area from which 
these products may be conveniently gath- 
ered to a central point which provides the 
services incidental to marketing. 
Where goods are produced at least in 
carload lots, are not perishable, and re- 
quire no processing, there is a tendency 
for them to be shipped direct from a point 
near where they are produced to some 
terminal port or market. This may be 
illustrated by the marketing of wheat 
which plays an important part in the 
economy of the Inland Empire. In most 
of the towns located in the wheat grow- 
ing sections are one or more warehouses 
or elevators owned and operated by a 
local merchant, banker, or representative 
of some grain company. Until within the 
past two decades each farmer operating 
independently, brought his grain to one 
of these warehouses to be stored or sold. 
The village thus provided for the essen- 
tial functions connected with storage, 
loading, credit, and marketing, and was, 
therefore, an important center around 
which the local farming community was 
organized. In recent years there has 
been an increase in coOperative agencies 
among the farmers and a growing tend- 
ency for even the independent farmer to 
deal directly with the terminal market. 
These tendencies have been augmented 
by improved means of transportation. 
Elevators or loading facilities are now 
provided at railroad sidings in the open 
country where the grain is loaded and 
shipped direct to terminal markets which 
may or may not be located within the 
Region. This has tended to reduce the 
participation of the village in the market- 
ing process, a function which made it the 
integrating center of the community, and 
as a consequence many villages are drifting 
into obsolescence. The functions form- 
erly performed by these villages are being 
transferred to a few large towns which 


serve as trade and service centers for dis- 
tricts whose boundaries are, in many in- 
stances, co-termini with the geographical 
area of the district in which they are 
located. 

The result of all the changes discussed 
above has been the development of a 
marketing system which cuts across the 
old retail trade areas, breaks down local 
community autonomy, reduces the num- 
ber of trade areas, and enlarges the scope 
of those that remain until some are almost 
regional in extent. Instead of being a 
territory composed of small communities 
each integrated about a village and each 
relatively independent of the others, the 
Inland Empire has been developed into a 
Region of numerous dependent village 
communities integrated about a few large 
trade centers which are in turn more or 
less closely related to Spokane as an in- 
tegrating center. 

From the time of the earliest settlements 
of the Inland Empire to the present, cer- 
tain factors have been in operation which 
have tended to unite the various sections 
and districts of this natural area into 
more or less of a unit with Spokane as a 
major center influencing the entire terri- 
tory. Since the early 1880’s when the 
Northern Pacific was built to Spokane, 
the city has constantly tightened its hold 
upon this vast natural area until at the 
present time, even though it experiences 
competition from neighboring coast cities 
and from cities within its own hinter- 
land, it is yet the major integrating center 
for the entire area. The area presented 
here may not possess all the characteris- 
tics of a closely integrated region, yet it 
does possess enough to give it a regional 
character sufficiently distinct to set it 
apart from the neighboring territory as 
the Inland Empire Region of the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHIATR Y* 


E. T. KRUEGER 
Vanderbilt University 


T THE outset of a discussion of It is, of course, apparent that point of 
this sort we are confronted with view differentiates scientific disciplines 
the complication of point of view. with respect to a given problem and de- 

Presumably social psychology, as devel- termines the explanations offered. Therein 
oped in the last decade, has gained some lies the significance and value of the vari- 
considerable consistency of viewpoint, ous sciences. Method, often confused 
in the stress it now places upon social with point of view, has on the other hand 
interaction, or symbolic communication, no partisan allegiance. It belongs to the 
in the explanation of human behavior. philosophy of the sciences and is the same 
Psychiatry, on the other hand, has far for all of the sciences. Presumably, 
less consistency in this respect. It is hence, there is no method peculiar to psy- 
broken into schools and highly individu- chology, sociology, biology, social psy- 
alized approaches, ranging from an almost chology or psychiatry, though each may 
purely biological to a social interactional stress the use of one method as over 
approach. It is for this reason that the againstanother. What is important is the 
title to this paper proposes the limita- explanatory approach which each science 
tion, social psychiatry, as a means of obvi- brings to bear when, by the application of 
ating the difficulty of reconciling points method, findings are brought to light; for 
of view into at least some narrow range. 
We are finding, now, an increasing number _ protested the implication that the psychiatrists could 
of psychiatrists who lean heavily upon a__ be classified as social or otherwise. From his view- 
social explanation of personality, and it point, the psychiatrist uses organic explanations 


: . : : when organic problems present themselves and social 
is the work of such which we wish to dis- ganic Pp P 
explanations when social factors are involved in 


cuss in Conjunction with that of the social behavior. Ideally, of course, the psychiatrist as a 
psychologists.? therapeutist would recognize both organic and social 
factors when present, but, alas, points of view have 

*Read before the third annual meeting of the histories, making even scientific men time-bound 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, Ten- creatures. So recent have social explanations of 
nesec, April 2, 1938. individual behavior come into vogue that roughly we 


1Dr. Franz Alexander of the Institute of Psycho- may define scientific workers by the stress they give 
analysis, Chicago, in discussing this paper, rightly to the organic or to the social. 
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these findings would be fairly sterile were 
it not for the interpretation which point 
of view places upon them. 

A further complication arises in the 
fact that psychiatry is primarily con- 
cerned with treatment rather than study, 
whereas social psychology practices no 
therapeutic art. Nevertheless, psychi- 
atry has been in a position to verify the 
conclusions of science, insofar as treat- 
ment stands as a substitute for experi- 
mentation. Perhaps because of the 
immaturity of the psychic sciences, or 
because of the inconsistencies and limit- 
ations of these sciences, psychiatry has 
sought to evolve its own science of be- 
havior. What may finally result from 
this endeavor is hard to say. There have 
been refreshing evidences that the psychi- 
atrists have begun in recent years to pay 
more attention to social psychology and 
to take into account the conclusions of 
the various social sciences.” 

Indeed, psychiatry stands in the ex- 
ceedingly favorabie position of being 
able to synthesize and check many of the 
conclusions of social psychology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, biology, and psycho- 
analysis with respect to individual human 
behavior. In all of these disciplines the 
growing recognition of the importance of 
social relations, personal and cultural, 
creates a focus of attention around which 
everything we know about the indi- 
vidual, both physical and psychic be- 
havior, can be organized into a fuller 
understanding of what we call personal- 
ity. In the fact that human weal or woe 
inheres finally in the emotional satisfac- 
tions of persons and that these satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions are significantly 
dependent upon the inter-relations of 


*The American Journal of Soctology has devoted al- 
most an entire issue (Vol. XLII, No. 6, 1937) to a 
symposium of papers by psychiatrists.and sociol- 


ogists. 
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persons, common ground is provided for a 
united attack upon the distortions, inade- 
quacies, and disorders of the mental and 
emotional life of individuals. Harry 
Stack Sullivan, to whom, it seems, we 
owe the fetching phrase, ‘‘interpersonal 
relations,’’ has this to say on the point. 


If it were not for the parataxic concomitance of 
unresolved interpersonal situations of the chronolog- 
ical past that survive in and complicate temporally 
present interpersonal situations, the study of human 
relations would be much less recondite than it is. 
Ia the presence of this ubiquitous factor, however, 
the elucidation of the fundamental characteristics 
of interpersonal relations (‘‘personality processes’’) 
in the form of scientific laws requires the extended 
collaboration of investigators along many ap- 
proaches.’ 


Perhaps the social psychologists will 
not be eager to concede so central a posi- 
tion to the psychiatrists, since they con- 
ceive their special science to occupy just 
this position, but there can be no doubt 
that the clinical rdle of the psychiatrist 
has an advantage over the academic rdle 
of the social psychologist in the close 
study and observation of individuals 
whose personality creates problems for 
themselves and for others. Some solace 
may be gained from the fact that in so 
far as the social psychatrist evolves a 
science of personality he is a social psy- 
chologist. 

Both social psychology and psychiatry 
are interested in the individual as a per- 
sonality. To be sure there are almost as 
many definitions of personality as there 
are writers, but the fact does not seriously 


interfere with research. Both stress the 


*Harry Stack Sullivan, ‘‘A Note on the implica- 
tions of Psychiatry, the Study of Interpersonal Rela- 
tions, for Investigations in the Social Sciences,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XVII (1937) p. 860. 

4See Proceedings, Second Annual Colloquium on Per- 
sonality Investigation, American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion and the Social Science Research Council, 1930, 
pp- 146-155, for definitions of personality. 
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importance of infancy and early childhood 
in the formation of behavior tendencies 
and emotional disposition. Moreover, 
both, from an etiological standpoint, 
emphasize the family as the social matrix 
of personality, recognizing, too, that the 
family as a social group is related to larger 
orders of social organization and subject 
to pressures from without. Both stress 
the dynamic character of this family 
social matrix, composed as it is of inter- 
acting personalities, each affected by time 
and circumstance, each a part of the 
whole, the infant as significantly as the 
parent being a participating member, be- 
ing modified by the family situation and 
modifying it as well. It is as a partic- 
ipant in this dynamic social matrix that 
the infant becomes human and acquires a 
personality and a self. It is here that 
emotional life becomes organized into 
what we call attitudes, a term used to 
indicate those subjective tendencies to 
behavior which determine how persons 
will respond to objects and situations. 
It follows, then, that in seeking an ex- 
planation of children’s behavior prob- 
lems, the family becomes of extraordinary 
importance. It is significant that Healy 
and Bronner, in their latest book, New 
Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment, 
state that their study ‘‘reflects the grow- 
ing emphasis, largely taken over from 
psychiatry, which all workers in the so- 
cial sciences have found themselves forced 
to place upon human relationships and 
upon the emotional issues involved 
therein,’’ and that they regard the fam- 
ily rather than the delinquent child as 
the unit to be studied and dealt with.® 
These authors find that the specific reac- 
tions of the individual ‘‘are primarily due 
to influences arising from formative ex- 
periences in early family life; only second- 


’Healy and Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and 


sts Treatment, 1936, pp. I-2, 4. 


arily are the specific reactions to be 
thought of as caused by extra-familial 
social pressures.'”¢ 

The research problems -of social psy- 
chology and social psychiatry are many. 
All ages come under their scientific pur- 
view, and all personality conditions, 
whether normal or abnormal. These two 
disciplines do not agree on terminology, 
or concepts. Many of the so-called 
mechanisms of personality used by psy- 
chiatry, and more especially, those taken 
over from psychoanalysis, fall on strange 
ears, not to speak of deaf ears, among the 
social psychologists.’ While these con- 
cepts are related more to point of view 
than to methodology, they do indicate 
the diverse character of the problems 
studied and the theories evolved in re- 
search. 

For the purposes of this paper the rela- 
tion of the family to child personality 
problems is selected for discussion. What 
we want to know is, what family situa- 
tions result in what forms of child re- 
sponses, and from the standpoint of 
method, how to find this out and what the 
difficulties are, trying to find out. 

At the moment we have as yet no thor- 
oughgoing classification of family situa- 
tions which create child behavior prob- 
lems. Gleaned from various sources, and 
mostly from sociological literature, the 
following list may be given by way of 
illustration: 


. Emotional instability of parents 

. Incompatibility of parents 

Over-restraint of child 

. Under-restraint of child 

. Lack of intimacy and affection toward child 
. Parental disparagement of child 
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8 Ibid., p. 26. 

See Ives Hendricks, Facts and Theories of Psycho- 
analysis, 1934, for a glossary of terms taken from medi- 
cal, psychiatric, psychological, and psychoanalytical 
literature, pp. 283-303. 
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7- Projection of parental ambition upon child 
8. Pampering of child 

g. Keeping the child infantile 

10. Conflict of authority 

11. Favoritism as between children 

i2. Family disgraces 


This classification may be made longer 
or shorter, as may any classification. 
Moreover, the situations do not affect all 
children adversely aud may have varying 
effects when they do affect children ad- 
versely. The test of affectivity lies in 
how the child responds, the meaning 
which a situation has for him. This 
means that children in the same family 
may in fact not actually have the same 
situation, or it may mean that individual 
differences in response are significantly 
present. 

If we approach the problem from the 
standpoint of the child’s emotional re- 
sponses in family situations, the variety 
of classifications possible may be very 
great, since our language is replete with 
innumerable synonyms expressing attitude 
and emotionality. We may use by way 
of illustration, the following list of be- 
havior difficulties from one of the Judge 
Baker Foundation studies, representing a 
study of 55 cases. 


. Stubborn, unmanageable, or very disobedient 

. Excessive interest in sex 

. Over emotional; emotional upsets 

. Over excitable, over active, high-strung 

. Irresponsible behavior 

. Quarrelsomeness 

. Moody spells 

. Socially inept (awkward with others, dis- 
liked) 

g. Excessive temper 

10. Egocentric and defiant 

11. Childish and suggestible 

12. Lazy, mischievous, non-conforming 


Cn AW paw PP 


Subsidiary difficulties in these same cases 
are described as ‘‘wilfulness, great show 
of independence, over  sensitiveness, 


changeableness, sauciness, exhibitionism, 
showing off in general, mischievousness, 
jealousy, destructiveness, excessive day 
dreaming, lying and fabricating, feelings 
of inferiority, lack of inhibitions.’’® 

Now, what strikes one immediately in 
reading case materials is that we have no 
standard classification of emotional re- 
sponses. Each investigator seemingly re- 
sorts to the use of any appropriate artistic 
words in the English language expressive 
of behavior in the given case. The result 
is a certain chaos of terms, all of which 
are vivid and capable of giving nuances 
of meaning, but with no certainty of 
comparability. 

Thus far we have merely a list of family 
situations which have been found to be 
productive of child personality problems 
and a list of child responses which pre- 
sumably have some relationship or source 
in family situations. What we need, of 
course, is to link situation with response. 
Mary B. Sayles speaks of the situation, 
‘too concentrated attention’’ of parents, 
as expressed in ‘‘over-enjoyment and over- 
praise,’’ and, more rarely, in ‘‘over-stress- 
ing of the desire for perfection, and 
severity.’’ This situation seems to have 
three possible out-comes: (a) occasionally 
a repressed, serious, well-behaved child; 
(b) but more likely an active, demanding, 
destructive child; or (c) a passive, help- 
less, wheedling child. We may use this 
illustration to show what is meant by 
linking situation to response, although in 
doing so we must recognize, as does 
Mary Sayles, that other factors than the 
family situation enter into the problem 
of outcome. 

Just how can such linkage of situation 


SHealy, Bronner, Baylor and Murphy, Reconstruct- 
ing Behavior in Youth, 1929, p. 73. 
*Mary B. Sayles, The Problem Child at Home, 1928, 


pp. 16-17. 
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and response be determined? It is obvi- 
ous that it must be imputed, since subjec- 
tive elements are present both in the situa- 
tion and in the response. The usual case 
procedure is to explore the emotional 
responses of both parent and child 
through interviewing, seeking descrip- 
tions of behavior in concrete situations, 
and noting the emotional qualities which 
are expressed, directly or indirectly. A 
mere statement of attitudes on the part 
of parent or child is not adequate, but 
expressed attitudes may be checked by 
eliciting behavior events in family ex- 
perience. Similarly, tests of emotional 
qualities can furnish little more than 
clues of what to look for. 

It is from such case materials that classi- 
fications of family situations and resulting 
child personality traits must be made. 
The procedure is relatively simply stated 
in the usual statistical form but the task 
would not be simple. There are suffi- 
cient numbers of cases in the files of child- 
guidance clinics to undertake the study, 
but a host of methodological difficulties 
would arise to plague the researcher. 
Those difficulties lie chiefly in the sub- 
jective nature of the case studies. Let us 
examine some of these difficulties. 

1. The behavior of a child in specific 
family situations can only rarely be di- 
rectly observed, since the spontaneous, 
intimate and private relations of family life 
undergo modification in the presence of 
an investigator. 

2. Resort to the interview technique 
raises the problem of validity. Parents 
are not usually objective in reporting their 
own behavior and attitudes. They often 
evade or rationalize, and are seldom fully 
aware of the nature and quality of their 
responses to the child. They may, for 
example, indicate that they scold the 
child, whip him or reason with him but 
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the case investigator can only broadly 
assess these responses in terms of intensity, 
manner, and attitude. The story of the 
child, likewise, is subject to similar diffi- 
culties. 

3. The insight, skill, experience, and 
personality of the investigator are of 
paramount importance, partly because the 
intimate subjective fe of persons, as 
we have just indicated, is often difficult 
to uncover and partly because the inves- 
tigator may unconsciously become a fac- 
tor in the character of the verbal material 
secured from subjects. 

4. The point of view of the investiga- 
tor may, and does, color the analysis he 
makes, and, it may be, the material he 
secures. Scientific men are not always 
exempt from biases in favor of certain 
generalities of explanation, such as mother 
and father fixation, the feeling of inferi- 
ority, wish frustration, and instinctual 
urges, with the result that in imputing 
child behavior to family situation the 
investigator finds what he is looking for. 

5. Terminology to express emotional 
responses is still largely literary in form, 
and, hence, subject to wide variation. 

This statement of the difficulties of the 
case method in the study of child prob- 
lems does not constitute a plea for the 
substitution of quantitative rating schemes 
and tests, valuable as these may be. Quite 
the contrary. If the day ever comes when 
pencil and paper displace the intimate 
prowling of the case scientist into the 
lives of human beings, it will be because 
we no longer care to know why people 
behave as they do. What the statement 
does mean is merely that we are aware of 
the difficulties and are willing to bring 
them to light for whatever value they 
may have in securing better case studies 
but more particularly to indicate the 
tentative nature of the results should any- 
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cases to ascertain the relation of family 
situations to child personality problems.'° 


19In an illuminating discussion of this paper 
Katharine Jocher, of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, University of North Carolina, brought 
out the important point that the written case records 
of the psychiatrist may not iend themselves well to 
use by the social psychologist, since the purpose for 
which such records are compiled may produce mate- 
rials not susceptible of scientific manipulation. I 
quote from her paper. ‘It is customary to caution 
the inexperienced student in the use of data collected 
by some one else. Although these tests are partic- 
ularly applicable to statistical information, they 
might well be carried over, with certain modifica- 
tions, to the case method. Among other things, we 
impress upon the student to note especially the source 
of the information; details as to the method of col- 
lecting the data; the accurate definition of all units 
(up to the present time, a stumbling block in its 
application to case records); and last, but not least, 
the purpose for which the material was originally 
gathered. The purpose for which the material was origi- 
nally gathered—here is the storm center in the use of 
social case histories, as, for example, when the mate- 
rial has been gathered and recorded by the social 
worker or the psychiatrist and is to be utilized by the 
sociologist or the social psychologist. For his 
diagnosis, the psychiatrist needs a special kind of 
record, which raises the question as to whether rec- 
ords collected for the purpose of treatment have 
scientific value. Here again is the question of point 
of view. Whether one holds to the affirmative or 
the negative, ‘when the decision is made... .that 
diagnostic-treatment records are to provide material 
for research on questions other than those for which 
they were originally written, the main implication of 
that decision must be abided by: the case record plan 
cannot be drawn up with the purpose of the research 
student as its primary interest; diagnosis and therapy 
are its aims; research is secondary.’ (Helen L. Wit- 
mer, ‘‘Inicreasing the Research Value of Case Rec- 
ords."’ Sociology and Social Research, IV, 118, Novem- 
ber-December, 1930) This does not mean that the 
social psychiatrist is not interested in research—it 
means simply that his research interests are not iden- 
tical with those of the social psychologist. But 
there is no reason why the two should not be mutually 
helpful. Although, to the psychiatrists, ‘the idio- 
syncrasies of the case are of greater importance than 
the uniformities that run through all cases of a given 
type,” yet ‘the advancement of their art must de- 
pend to some extent on the discovery of types and 
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one undertake a comparative study of 









Nor need we worry about the tentative 
nature of the results of such an under- 
taking. Once a classification of family 
situations and correlated child responses 
is obtained by the comparative study of 
cases, social psychology and social psy- 
chiatry would be in position to proceed 
to verification. In the field of delin- 
quency, for example, Healy and Bronner's 
latest study, to which we alluded in the 
beginning, has opened the way for a check 
study to see if similar conclusions emerge. 

It ought not be difficult to find a suffi- 
cient run of child behavior cases in which 
distressing physical conditions do not 
play an important part and in which per- 
sonality responses are not clearly patho- 
logical, so that in the elimination of such 
factors we might more clearly discern the 
réle of family life in the emotional respon- 
ses of children. It will not be enough 
merely to discover ‘‘intense feelings of 
deprivations, inadequacies, or thwartings 
as related to ego-impulses or desires for 
affection’’ and the symptoms which reveal 
these feelings in children. We need to 
know what kinds of parent-child relations 
develop what symptoms of such feelings 
in children. 

Our problem, let it be said, is not one of 
ascertaining why children become de- 
linquent. It might equally be important 
to find out why children in certain family 
situations fail to become delinquent. 
Some of these latter children might be 
fully as significant personality problems as 
those who take the road to delinquency. 
Ten of the 75 non-delinquents coming from 
inimical circumstances, used by Healy and 
Bronner as controls, showed marked nega- 
tive qualities, “being especially non- 





uniformities’ (Ibid., p. 119) such as the social 
psychologists are secking. How, therefore, can 
the psychiatrist prepare his records so that they will 
be of value not only to himself, but to the social 
psychologist as well?" 
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aggressive, introverted, shy, retiring, 
babyish, dependent, lacking in energy.’’™ 

Perhaps the complications of analysis 
will be too great to be certain of conclu- 
sions reached, or perhaps to reach any 


1 Healy and Bronner, New Light on Delinquency, 
1936, p. 87. 
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conclusions. It may be that human be- 
havior defies neat laws and correlations, 
that individual responses to situations 
may be so multifarious as to make correla- 
tion dubious. But if the family is as 
significant in personality development as 
we believe it is, the effort here suggested 
needs to be made. 


THE ROLE OF STATISTICS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH: AN 
ELEMENTARY INTERPRETATION 


THOMAS C. McCORMICK 


University of Wisconsin 


ROBABLY the most reliable solvent 

of methodological arguments is 

the test by trial over a period of 
time. Each method is allowed to prove 
itself by contributing what it can, in any 
way it can, to the advancement of socio- 
logical knowledge. Then, according to 
the Darwinian theory, at any rate, those 
methods that fail should in time disap- 
pear; while those that succeed should have 
their values and limitations generally 
recognized. Even such an empirical test, 
however, is not purely mechanistic, but 
in the last analysis depends upon critical 
evaluation, which in turn calls for a 
certain amount of recurrent analytical dis- 
cussion. Graduate students especially are 
eager to have opinions from various view- 
points on the methodological conflict 
that they sense in the literature and class- 
rooms, because the formation of their own 
research attitudes cannot wait until the 
battle for the survival of the fittest is 
finished. As a teacher of social statistics, 
the writer has been obliged to try to ex- 
plain the place of the quantitative method 
in social research as he now sees it in much 
more elementary terms than most of the 
published papers have done; and since 


this initial effort has seemed to have some 
utility for its purpose, he is outlining it 
briefly here in the hope that it may lead 
to better and sounder statements on the 
same level. 

Historical and general description, log- 
ical organization and classification, the 
construction of ‘‘ideal’’ types, the use of 
life history or case study documents, inter- 
views, philosophical speculation, and the 
like are in free use in the social sciences, 
just as some of them are or have been in 
every other science. The history of sci- 
ence, however, shows that while these 
qualitative methods may perform very 
useful and necessary functions, they fre- 
quently lead to crucial questions where the 
more exact quantitative and experimental 
procedures characteristic of the physical 
sciences are required. This is true 
whether such crucial questions arise in 
connection with what is called a science 
or an art, and whether the scientific 
method is or is not able to achieve as much 
precision in sociology as in the physical 
sciences. 

In general, quantitative methods are 
needed only where a@ crucial question of 
amount is involved. In one form or an- 
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other, to be sure, the idea of amount is 
probably inherent in every question that 
may be asked. This may be seen in ques- 
tions of existence, identity, change, cause, 
association, or what not. For example, 
notice the question, Does divorce occur 
among the ‘‘A’’ Indians? This is a ques- 
tion relative merely to the existence or 
presence of something called ‘‘divorce."’ 
If the question is answered in the negative, 
it is apparently meant that the amount of 
divorce is zero. If the answer is “‘yes,”’ 
the amount of divorce must be something 
greater than zero. 

It is not necessary, however, to employ 
mathematical statistics, or any other kind 
of mathematics, even counting, to answer 
a question of amount satisfactorily for 
some purposes. Thus we can know 
simply that divorce does or does not occur 
among the ‘‘A’’ Indians without using 
any quantitative techniques whatever 
beyond perception. Similarly, it is quite 
unnecessary to ask the ages of two persons, 
one of whom is 70 and the other 20, in 
order to know positively which one is the 
older. Situations constantly occur, how- 
ever, in which it is very important to 
know more about the matter of amount 
than mere perception can tell. It is 
evident that no serious student of social 
conditions among the *‘A’’ Indians could 
be content with the simple knowledge 
that divorce occurs among them. Neither 
could any insurance company afford to 
rate its risks by just separating the very 
old from the very young. It is not easy 
to conceive of any bona fide science, or 
even art, that could permanently be con- 
tent with impressionistic ideas of amount 
like these. 

As soon as we begin to judge quantities 
by other than impressionistic means, we 
begin to employ mathematical techniques. 
In simple cases, we may need to do nothing 
more than count. We may count the 
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number of divorces now existing among 
the ‘‘A’’ Indians, or we may find that one 
person is 71 years of age and another is 66. 
But in many situations counting alone is 
entirely inadequate to meet our needs, and 
we are obliged to make use of less simple 
mathematical methods. To know that 
there are 6 cases of divorce among the 
‘‘A’’ Indians conveys little meaning to 
anyone who has no conception of the 
number of people in the tribe. To meet 
this difficulty, we are apt to express the 
number of divorces as a proportion of the 
tribal population, dividing 6 into say 
1872, and getting one divorce to every 
312 persons. But on further considera- 
tion, this way of putting it is seen to be 
less convenient for purposes of comparison 
among similar cultures than to say that 
there are 3.2 divorces per 1000 population. 
Even such a result is sooner or later found 
to be unsatisfactory for settling finer 
points of comparison, so we may want to 
find how many cases of divorce there are 
per 100 or 1000 married population. Thus 
we are inevitably led into more and more 
accurate and refined mathematical treat- 
ment of our data, until finally we are cer- 
tain to emerge with some standardized 
technique of quantitative research es- 
pecially adapted to sociological problems, 
such as social statistics. 

From the foregoing, it appears that (1) 
whether or not a given social problem calls 
for the use of quantitative methods de- 
pends on how crucial the question of 
amount happens to be; and (2) the degree 
of refinement of the quantitative treatment 
to be used depends on the degree of accu- 
racy required for the purpose in hand. 

In a natural science like physics, the 
method of research employed is eminently 
quantitative and mathematical, which 
means that the factors studied are meas- 
ured in terms of accurately defined units 
(milimeters, ohms, degrees Centigrade), 
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and their relationships are usually ex- 
pressed in the form of exact algebraic or 
other types of equations. But, in addi- 
tion to this, the matter under investiga- 
tion is subjected to close control in the 
laboratory. The experimental method is 
used, which consists essentially in remov- 
ing or holding constant all but two or a 
few factors, X;, Xe,. . ., and Y, and noting 
whether Y varies with X,, Xe,..., and 
if so, in what way, or according to what 
‘law.’ As we pass to the biological 
sciences, we find similar laboratory meth- 
ods in use, but it is more difficult to isolate 
the factors, and more difficult also to 
measure the factors under investigation. 
For this reason, the relationships observed 
are less exact than in physics, and the 
data vary more from any generalized for- 
mula that may be used. Graphically, 
this means that in physics the observa- 
tions usually fall almost or exactly on the 
generalized line of relationship between 
X and Y, whereas in biology they fall 
further from this line, with more scatter. 
In the case of agricultural field experi- 
ments, the scatter of the items around the 
line of best fit is even greater than in the 
simpler types of laboratory experiments in 
botany, because more uncontrolled or 
imperfectly controlled variables are un- 
avoidably present in the former than in 
the latter kind of study. 

If we now pass to the field of sociologi- 
cal research, we note that laboratory or 
field experiments are very rarely employed, 
but that attempts are usually made to 
find relationships between variables in 
their natural setting, with very many in- 
terfering factors present. The scatter of 
the points around the regression line is 
naturally much greater as a rule than is 
the case even with agricultural field ex- 
periments. In other words, the most care- 
ful mathematical expression of the average 
relationship between typical sociological 
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variables may contain gross errors that 
make anything like accurate prediction 
quite impossible, and fails to reveal any 
fundamental causal relationships. 
Nevertheless, the only difference be- 
tween the methods and results of physical 
science, biological and agricultural sci- 
ence, and social science, when the last 
named employs statistical analysis, is 
one of degree. As we pass from physical 
to social science, we find progressively 
less control over interfering variables, 
and less accuracy in the definition and 
measurement of the variables studied. 
This results, however, in an important 
difference in methodological emphasis. 
In the case of the equation of physics, any 
value of Y can be calculated for all prac- 
tical purposes without error by substi- 
tuting a value of X. The amount of 
uncertainty or ‘‘chance’’ in physical ex- 
periments is frequently, probably usually, 
small enough to be negligible. On the 
contrary, the equations of social science 
commonly yield theoretical values of 
the dependent variable that miss by con- 
siderable amounts the actual values ob- 
served. Thus a number of census tracts 
having say 22 per cent of their land used 
for business purposes may be found to 
have felon rates ranging perhaps from 2 
to 14, although according to the regres- 
sion line 5 is to be regarded as the most 
probable rate for such tracts. If the felon 
rates of tracts with varying percentages of 
their land used for business purposes are 
distributed fairly normally about the re- 
gression line, we can calculate what pro- 
portion of the tracts with a given per- 
centage of their land used for business 
purposes may be expected in the long run 
to have a felon rate as large or larger than 
any given rate or falling between any two 
given rates. In other words, we can cal- 
culate the probability, or chances in 100 
or 1000, that a census tract with say 22 
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per cent of its land used for business pur- 
poses will have a felon rate as large or 
larger than 14, or between say 6 and 8. 
Thus we see that an extension of the meth- 
ods of physical science enables the sociol- 
ogist to calculate, not a practically exact 
value of Y that will unfailingly occur with 
a given value of X, but the probability 
that a value of Y within any specificd 
range will occur with a given value of X. 
Accordingly, while in the case of the phys- 
ical sciences we generally use exact mathe- 
matical calculations, in the case of the 
biological and social sciences we are al- 
ways forced to estimate chances. This 
has compelled the biologist and social 
scientist to develop a quantitative method 
based upon the mathematical theory of 
probability. Under the leadership of an 
English biologist, the late Kar] Pearson, 
there has evolved in this century a branch 
of applied mathematics of this sor: known 
as mathematical statistics, which has be- 
come the standard tool of modern quanti- 
tative research in the biological and social 
sciences, and is even being used to an 
increasing extent in the physical sciences. 

As the agriculturalist, the economist, 
or the sociologist increases the amount of 
control over the factors which he inves- 
tigates, and becomes more and more care- 
ful in his definitions and measurements, 
the amount of scatter, or error, in the rela- 
tionships that he discovers becomes less 
and less, and the statistical equation of 
the biological and social] sciences, with- 
out any logical alteration, approaches the 
exact and scatterless equation that physics 
has been able to achieve. There is no 
prospect that the conditions and data of 
sociology will ever permit the exchange of 
the method of likelihood for that of cer- 
tainty. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that the amount of error in 
social equations may be sufficiently re- 
duced to make the study of social rela- 
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tionships exceedingly useful and worth 
while to society. 

It is the writer's opinion that any unit 
(e.g. a ‘‘divorce,’’ a degree of ‘‘social 
distance’) ‘‘marked off’’ by a definition 
is equivalent to a unit ‘‘marked off’’ on a 
scale! This permits any sociological 
concept to be measured for which count- 
able units can be defined. The accuracy 
of a scale is proportional to the objectiv- 
ity and stability of its units, and reaches a 
maximum in the case of scales like a foot- 
rule, a spring scale, or a thermometer. 
Sociologists may not usually attain to 
units so exact and consistent as these, but 
with enough effort they can still set up 
sharply defined units of many kinds suit- 
able for statistical treatment that will 
result in decisive answers to important 
questions. 

After the social investigator has done 
his best in the matter of definitions, he 
faces the second fundamental problem of 
all research briefly described above, 
namely, factor control. The final objec- 
tive of most research in any field is to ex- 
plain the behavior of a less manageable 
factor in terms of a more manageable fac- 
tor or set of factors. The discovery of an 
independent factor or factors which under 
specified conditions give adequate control 
over a dependent factor, Y, in a satisfac- 
tory proportion of cases, is usually a very 
difficult feat, which requires the applica- 
tion of sound logical principles and re- 
search techniques for its efficient accom- 
plishment. The statistical method of 
correlation by itself shows only the fact 
of covariance. Merely to go into a com- 
plex situation and measure some of the 
factors present and calculate simple or 
partial correlation coefficients between 


1See Chapin, ‘Measurement in Sociology, The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XL, No. 4, January, 


1935 Pp- 476-480. 
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them is often far from enough, although it 
may be a valuable preliminary step. No 
substitute for the experimental method of 
the physical sciences has yet been found 
for the purpose of establishing dependable 
causal connections. Admitting the seri- 
ous handicap that social statisticians 
cannot make as rigorous use of this 
method as physicists, biologists, or agricul- 
turists do, yet, if they wish to generalize 


native except for them to use the device of 
the planned experiment as rigorously as 
they can. As a beginning, probably in 
many cases relatively simple paired social 
situations, in which certain specified fac- 
tors are absent, or present, or measurable 
in amount, can be discovered, and then 
modified enough to test definite hypoth- 
eses much more effectively than can be 
done without any element of planned 


in any basic way, the writer sees no alter- control. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL ISSUES 


A vigorous effort has been made for two years to integrate research work in social psychology and 
several other social sciences, with a view to achieving true scientific status for the study of the 
sychological problems most vitally related to modern social, economic and political policies. 
here is of course a long way to go, but to nearly four hundred members and associates of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association who have mona 3 joined the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, immediate steps towards group planning, cooperation in research mg a method of 
guaranteeing the execution and publication of work of wide social importance, have appeared to be 
worthwhile. The SPSSI has indeed other interests than those just mentioned; pon the educa- 
tional task of combating misleading propaganda which is uttered in the name of scientific psychol- 
ogy, and helping the public to understand and to use in the formation of social policies, contributions 
from the scientific investigation of human behavior. In the long run, however, the main purpose of 
the SPSSI is research investigation of psychological problems which are of social importance. 

The chief business carried forward by the Society up to the present time is the preparation of 
yearbooks. Two yearbook committees (under the editorial supervision of Goodwin Watson of 
Columbia University, G. W. Hartmann of Columbia University and Ross Stagner of Akron Uni- 
versity) were set up last summer, one to deal with the psychology of industrial conflict and the 
other with the psychology of war and peace. Both yearbook committees have been hard at work 
and have obtained effective collaboration from a large number of psychologists and other social 
scientists. These volumes, in the form of symposia of research materials and interpretations by 
experts, will be available early in 1939. Two other yearbooks (for 1940 and 1941) are now being 
planned. The intention is to issue a yearbook each spring. 

To help in fulfilling its function as a research organization, the Society publishes a BULLETIN 
which carries abstracts of current research work and aims to become in time a genuine central clear- 
ing house for research information in social isp F 

Almost every phase of our work calls for collaboration with social scientists who share our interests. Thus 
the yearbook committees have obtained fine cooperation from historians, economists, political 
scientists, sociologists, and anthropologists in preparing material, writing interpretations, and 
giving expert advice regarding many phases of the yearbook undertaking. While the purpose of the 
yearbooks is not to preempt for psychology a task which is truly inter-disciplinary, the psychologist 
regards his work of analysis as effective only when the most competent historical, economic, and 
sociological work has been carried through. Every phase of social psychology, and in particular 
those reported by the yearbooks, requires mutual understanding between those who approach 
the problem from different angles and demands that the peychologist pay close attention to the 
research techniques and the systematic interpretations which arise in related fields. This will make 
plain why we urgently invite members of related learned societies to join us by becoming members 
of our society or by offering their services to the yearbook committees. 

If you are interested in these objectives and willing to cooperate with us in the execution of the 
tasks for which we exist, we earnestly invite you to send your name to the Secretary of the Society, 
Dr. I. Krechevsky, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. The annual dues of the 
Society are $2.00, which includes a subscription to the Society BULLETIN. 

A prompt response will make a real difference in the quality of the yearbouks and in the effective- 
ness of other research undertakings. 

The Council of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 
GarDNER Murpxy, Chairman, 
Columbia University. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AND AVAILABLE DATA FOR RE- 
SEARCH IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
IN THE SOUTHEASTERN REGION, 1936-—1938* 


WILEY B. SANDERS 


University of North Carolina 


ARGELY due to the participation 

of the Federal government, first 
L: the relief program and more 
recently in social security, our social 
horizon is no longer limited to the narrow 
boundaries of county and state, but has 
been enlarged to include the region and 
the nation. Increasingly social workers, 
teachers of sociology, and related pro- 
fessional groups are becoming interested 
in what other states besides their own are 
doing in collecting social statistics, and 
conducting social surveys and special 
studies. There is at present, however, 
no adequate clearing house of information 
either on a regional or a national basis 
with regard to social problems. We have 
of course at ten year intervals a tabulation 
by the United States Census Bureau of 
inmates in charitable, penal and correc- 
tional institutions, and the Children’s 
Bureau issues certain annual juvenile 
court statistics and makes public from 
time to time special studies in child wel- 
The Federal Social Security Board 


fare. 


*Read before the third annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, April 1, 1938. 
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also is beginning to make available by 
states current data on old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children in their own 
homes, aid to the blind and the crippled, 
etc. But for the great mass of social and 
public welfare problems, the state is still 
the unit in the collection and publication 
of social statistics. Suppose, for example, 
a social worker in Tennessee wishes to 
find out what effect the Federal program of 
old age assistance has had upon the rate of 
admission to almshouses in various South- 
ern states. No Federal agency at present 
could supply this information. Such data 
would have to be secured separately from 
each state. Suppose, again, the Georgia 
Department of Public Welfare made some 
startling discoveries in regard to the *‘pro- 
lificness of families on relief.’’ Unless 
Georgia had an extremely capable pub- 
licity director, the chances are most of 
the Southern states would never hear of 
this study. This would be unfortunate, 
for the states should be able to share the 
results of their social experimentation and 
research with their neighbors. There is 
clearly needed, therefore, some medium 
of exchange of social work data in the 
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Southeastern region. It is to be hoped 
that the Southern Sociological Society 
will attempt to meet this need. 

This paper embraces the research ac- 
tivities of the state welfare departments in 
the cleven states included within the 
Southeastern region; namely, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
The first step in assembling this material 
was to consult the most recent annual or 
biennial reports issued by the various wel- 
fare departments. This was not very 
satisfactory, however, because even the 
most recently published reports included 
material two or three years old, and 
several of the state welfare departments 
have been established or reorganized so 
recently that they have issued no formal 
reports. For instance, six of the eleven 
states set up or reorganized their welfare 
departments during the year 1937; Louisi- 
ana in January, 1937, Arkansas and Geor- 
gia in February, and Florida, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina on July first. Two 
state welfare departments were organized 
in 1936, Kentucky in March, and Missis- 
sippi in April, while Alabama’s Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare was set up in 1935. 
Virginia’s Department of Public Welfare 
was last reorganized in 1927, while the 
form and organization of the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare is essentially the same today as 
when it was reorganized in 1917. 

With so many recent administrative 
changes in the state welfare departments, 
the major emphasis, necessarily, has been 
placed upon organization. With a view 
to finding out, however, what has been 
accomplished in the meantime in social 
research, what facilities for research are 
available, what research is in progress or 
is planned for the near future by the state 
welfare departments, a three pase ques- 


tionnaire was sent to the eleven states in 
January, 1938, and all were returned with 
the desired information. 


DEPARTMENTAL PROVISION FOR RESEARCH 


The first question dealt with what pro- 
vision has been made for research in the 
Organizational set-up of the welfare de- 
partment. The returns indicate that no 
department in the eleven states has a sep- 
arate bureau or division of research. In 
eight states (Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Virginia, Tennessee, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina) there is a 
bureau or division of Research and Statis- 
tics; in Alabama there is a division of 
Statistics and Surveys; while in Georgia and 
North Carolina there is a Statistical Section 
or a Statistical Service within the Division 
of Public Assistance. Almost without 
exception the major function of these 
bureaus or divisions of research and statis- 
tics has been to collect and tabulate the 
data on the county and state social secu- 
rity program required by the Federal Soctat 
Security Board. These data are practi- 
cally uniform for all the states and consti 
tute almost the only current basis for com- 
paring the extent of the social needs of one 
state with those of another. 

The staffs of these divisions of research 
and statistics are usually small, consisting 
in the main of one technician and one to 
seven Clerical workers. In Alabama there 
is one part-time clinician and one part- 
time clerical helper in the Division of 
Statistics and Surveys. In Georgia there 
is ‘‘one person on the staff who devotes 
his time to research work, largely in con- 
nection with projects sponsored by the 
State Department of Public Welfare and 
carried out by WPA on a project basis, 
in the fields of Public Assistance and Child 
Welfare.’” In North Carolina the heads 
of the various divisions are expected to 
make surveys and studies and to issue the 
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results in bulletin form. No special ap- 
propriation, however, has ever been made 
for this purpose, and there are no special 
inducements to encourage research. Re- 
search projects in most of the states orig- 
inate out of the need for facts and informa- 
tion on which to base policies and future 
action. There is apparently no clear-cut 
policy in the state welfare departments 
with reference to relative emphasis to be 
placed on research as compared with ad- 
ministrative duties. The only department 
making a definite comparative statement 
on this matter declared ‘‘we are devoting 
about two per cent of our time and money 
to research.”’ 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED BY 
LAW 


That social research and the making of 
special studies and surveys is regarded in 
general as an important function of the 
state welfare department is evident from 
the following quotations from the various 
public welfare laws: 

Alabama. Among the listed duties of 
the State Department are included ‘‘the 
compilation of statistics and other in- 
formation relative to public welfare and 
to make surveys and in other ways to as- 
certain the facts which cause or contribute 
to the need for public assistance, family 
welfare, child welfare, and other welfare 
activities.” 

Arkansas. The Department is author- 
ized to ‘‘carry on research and compile 
statistics relative to the entire public 
welfare programs throughout the State, 
including all phases of dependency, de- 
fectiveness, delinquency, and related prob- 
lems; and develop plans in codperation 
with other public and private agencies 
for the prevention as well as treatment of 
conditions giving rise to public welfare 
ptoblems.”’ 


South Carolina. ‘‘The Department shall 
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study the various social problems con- 
fronting the State, inquiring into their 
causes and possible cures, making such 
surveys, gathering such statistics, and 
formulating such recommended public 
policies in connection thereto as may be in 
the interest of the State, and make such 
information available in published form.”’ 

Florida. ‘‘The Board shall investigate 
and study the causes of the dependence of 
indigents."’ (This state is also one of 
nine states in the Union keeping a per- 
petual census of dependent children for 
the United States Bureau of the Census.) 

Louisiana. The State Department pro- 
vides services to parish governments in- 
cluding ‘‘the compilation of statistics 
and necessary information relative to 
public welfare problems throughout the 
State.’ (Manual, p. 6.) 

North Carolina. The State Board has 
listed among its powers and duties ‘‘to 
study the subjects of nonemployment, 
poverty, vagrancy, housing conditions, 
crime, public amusement, care and treat- 
ment of prisoners, divorce and wife deser- 
tion, the social evil and kindred subjects 
and their causes, treatment, and preven- 
tion, and the prevention of any hurtful 
social condition. To study and promote 
the welfare of the dependent and delin- 
quent child.’’ The Board is directed also 
to ‘give special attention to the causes of 
insanity, defect or loss of the several 
senses, idiocy, and the depravity and in- 
firmity of the physical organization.” 
It is required, furthermore, ‘‘to issue bul- 
letins and ...in other ways to inform 
the public as to social conditions, and 
the proper treatment and remedies for 
social evils.’’ 

Tennessee. The Department of Institu- 
tions and Public Welfare shall ‘study the 
incidence of dependency, defectiveness, 
and delinquency in Tennessee, the causes 
of such conditions, and the efficiency of 
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methods used in Tennessee and elsewhere 
to prevent and remedy such conditions."’ 

Virginia. ‘“The Board shall. . . collect 
and publish statistics regarding the de- 
pendent, defective and delinquent classes, 
both in and out of institutions, within 
the State, and such other data as may be 
deemed of value in assisting the public 
authorities and other social agencies of 
the State in improving the care of these 
classes and in correcting conditions that 
contributed to their increase.”’ 

Georgia. The State Department shall 
“provide services to county governments 
including .. . the compilation of statis- 
tics and necessary information relative to 
public welfare problems throughout the 
State.”’ 

Kentucky. The Department of Welfare 
shall exercise certain administrative func- 
tions including ‘‘the compilation of statis- 
tics and necessary information relative to 
public welfare problems throughout the 
State.’’ It is also charged with the duty 
of ‘‘operating a laboratory of criminal 
identification and statistics.” 

Mississippi. The Act creating the State 
Department of Public Welfare is known as 
the ‘‘Mississippi Old Age Security Act,” 
and deals solely with the administration 
of old age assistance. No specific refer- 
ence is made to any type of research or 
special studies. 


RESEARCH STUDIES AND SURVEYS COMPLETED 
BY STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENTS DURING 
THE CALENDAR YEARS 1936 AND 1937, 
BY STATES 


North Carolina 


1. Juvenile Court Cases in North Carolina, 
1929-1934, by Wiley B. Sanders and 
William C. Ezell. This study includes 
more than sixteen thousand cases of chil- 
_ dren passing through one hundred and 
eight city and county juvenile courts 


during the five year period. The pur- 


poses of the study were to show the effects 
of the economic depression on the number 
and types of juvenile court cases, to bring 
up-to-date an earlier statistical study of 
twenty-three thousand juvenile court cases 
in North Carolina, and to stress the need 
for periodical collection and tabulation of 
juvenile court statistics, and more ade- 
quate State supervision of juvenile courts. 
Published by State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare in 1937. 53 pages. 

2. A Study of Negro and White Pupils in 
Piedmont North Carolina, by Harry V. Bice. 
This study was made under the direction 
of the State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare through the division of Mental 
Hygiene and the division of Child Welfare. 
It consists of results of mental tests upon 
438 white pupils and 457 Negro pupils in 
two representative communities in North 
Carolina. 23 pages. Completed but not 
yet published. 


Alabama 


1. Health and Housing Conditions in 548 
Aid to Dependent Children Families. In 
August and September 1936 an analysis 
of health and housing conditions was 
made in 548 Alabama families receiving 
public assistance under a classification of 
aid to dependent children. One thousand 
five hundred eighty-one children were in- 
volved in the study, which was made at 
the request of the State Department of 
Public Welfare under the direction of the 
State Department of Health. The county 
units of health and public welfare co- 
operated to make the analysis effective. 
The counties were selected with due re- 
gard for the facilities to make the study 
and as being representative of average 
prevailing conditions. A summary of 
this study was published in the February, 
1937, issue of Alabama Social Welfare 
(official monthly publication of the State 
Department of Public Welfare) and, also, 
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in the First Annual Report of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

2. Almshouse Studies. At various in- 
tervals during the past two years, studies 
have been made of the Alabama almshouse 
situation and, also, of arrangements made 
for care of former almshouse residents. 
None of these studies have been released 
in detailed form but summaries of the 
results have been published from time to 
time in Alabama Social Welfare Magazine 
and, also, in the First Annual Report of 
the Department. Strikingly significant 
is the reduction in number of almshouses 
in Alabama from sixty-five to fifteen in 
two years’ time. An article regarding 
almshouses in Alabama has been released 
for publication in the March issue of the 
American Public Welfare News. 


Arkansas 


1. Almshouses in Arkansas, by A. C. 
London. 

2. Social Characteristics of C.C.C. Enrol- 
lees, by A. C. London. 

3. Four Arkansas Boys and the C.C.C., 
by A. C. London and others. 

4. Social Characteristics of Cases Opened 
and Cases Closed, Nov. 1, 1936—June 30, 
1937, by London, Reeves, and Witsell. 

The Department’s monthly publication 
Arkansas Public Welfare Review also con- 
tains accounts of small scale research 
projects. 


Florida 


Florida Social Security Survey. Published 
in June, 1937, by the former State Board 
of Social Welfare in codperation with the 
Works Progress Administration. This re- 
port includes a picture of the relief situa- 
cion in Florida during 1936, and a detailed 
study of 15,505 aged persons in need of 
assistance and 21,648 dependent children. 
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Virginia 


The Virginia Jail System, Past and Present, 
by R. B. DeVine. Published by the State 
Printer, 1936. 33 pages. 


Tennessee 


1. Study of Relief Loads of State Welfare 
Commission, Works Progress Administration, 
County Almshouses, Mothers’ Aid, and County 
Out-door Relief. May, 1937. Not pub- 
lished. 

2. Study of Population, Housing, Financ- 
ing, and Supervision of All County Alms- 
houses in Tennessee. Conducted in co- 
operation with the State Conference of 
Social Work, November—December, 1937. 
To be published. 


Georgia 


1. A Report of the Social Security Survey 
in Georgia, by Miss Ada M. Barker. This 
study, sponsored by the State Department 
of Public Welfare and carried out as a 
W.P.A. project, was published in March, 
1937. 128 pages. It includes an inten- 
sive study of persons sixty-five years of 
age and over and of dependent children 
made from the records of the Emergency 
Relief Administration from July 1933 to 
November 1935, the cases on county out- 
door relief rolls in November 1935 and 
the records of the inmates of the county 
almshouses in the same month, for the 
purpose of estimating the extent to which 
Georgia might participate, both in re- 
ceiving the benefits of the Federal Social 
Security Act and in paying its costs. Re- 
ceiving relief from public funds in 1935 
were 23,850 persons 65 years of age or 
over, and 53,075 children. 

2. A Survey of Crippled Children in Georgia, 
supervised by Ben H. Askew, III. Pub- 
lished in 1937 as a W.P.A. project. 31 
pages. The main purpose of the study 
was to secure a census of crippled children, 
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21 years of age or under, including basic 
data which would be useful in establishing 
a codrdinated program for the care and 
training of crippled children living in the 
state during the period January-April, 
1937. Of the 7,557 crippled children in- 
cluded in the survey, infantile paralysis 
was found to be responsible for 21.8 per 
cent of the cases. 

3. Survey of Criminal Court Procedure in 
Georgia, directed by Edward A. Terry and 
William Taylor Thurman. Sponsored by 
the Georgia Department of Public Welfare 
and carried out as a W.P.A. project this 
study of 176 pages was published in 1937. 
The survey covered the decade closing 
December 31, 1935, and included 234,324 
cases from the trial courts of 57 repres- 
sentative counties out of the total 159 
counties. It is expected that the findings 
will furnish material to the proper au- 
thorities by which they may judge 
whether the workings of the court ma- 
chinery have been successful. A large por- 
tion of the labor of our law enforcement 
and court department was found to be 
non-productive. Only half the cases in 
the Superior Court resulted in convictions. 
It was estimated that during the year 
1935 in Georgia the sum of three and a 
half million dollars was spent for officers’ 
fees alone. If all the other costs of crime 
could have been obtained the total would 
be profoundly startling. 


South Carolina, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Louisiana 


In these states the department of public 
welfare has been established so recently 
that no research studies have been com- 


pleted. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AS OF JANUARY 
1938 
North Carolina 
1. Survey of County Home Inmates, by 


Dr. J. W. Nygard, Director of the Di- 
vision of Institutions and Corrections. 
Each case will be studied with a view to 
determining whether suitable placement 
can be made outside of the county home. 
Expected date of completion, April 1, 
1938. 

2. Survey of Mental Patients and Feeble- 
minded Persons Confined in County Jails 
During the Year 1937. This study also 
made by Dr. Nygard. Survey will be 
completed April 1, 1938. 

3. Survey of Children Confined in Jails 
During 1937. By Dr. J. W. Nygard. The 
purpose is to learn the race, sex, and age 
of the child, the charge against him, the 
length of time he was held in jail, and the 
disposition. Tentative results, recently 
announced, indicate that 1070 children 
under 16 years of age from 72 counties 
were confined in jail during the year 1937, 
or approximately 39 per cent of the 
children handled each year by the juve- 
nile courts. Expected date of completion 
April 1, 1938. 

4. Survey of County Public Welfare Organi- 
zation, Facilities and Resources. By R. Eu- 
gene Brown, Assistant Commissioner, and 
members of the Field Social Work Service. 
The purpose is to obtain a general picture 
of the program in each county and to 
measure its effectiveness in meeting the 
needs in the counties. The study will 
also provide the basis for a directory of 
social agencies in North Carolina. The 
survey will be completed some time during 
1938. 

5. Survey of Boarding Homes for Children, 
by Miss Lily Mitchell, Director of Child 
Welfare. This study to determine the 
effectiveness of the boarding home pro- 
gram in North Carolina will include un- 
licensed as well as licensed boarding 
homes. 

6. Survey of Children in County Homes. 
Likewise by Miss Mitchell. The purpose 








is to determine whether the child might 
be removed and placed under boarding 
home care. 

7. Survey of the Population of Child-caring 
Institutions. By the same director. To 
find out how many of the children in the 
institutions would be eligible for aid to 
dependent children if they were not in 
institutions. A study of the waiting list 
will also be made. It is expected that 
these three child welfare studies will be 
completed during 1938. 

Other studies planned by the State 
Board but not actually begun are (1) a 
study of low grade feebleminded children 
in their own homes and their effect upon 
other members of the family, and (2) a 
study of the effects of institutional treat- 
ment upon juvenile delinquents. 


Alabama 


Social Characteristics of Almshouse Resi- 
dents as of November, 1937. This study 
will be completed at an early date. 

Other types of studies suggested as 
needed in Alabama are an analysis of so- 
cial characteristics of public assistance 
cases and of children receiving foster 
home care, studies of farm tenancy, juven- 
ile delinquency, etc. 


Arkansas 


No plans have been made for research 
for the year 1938, though it is suggested 
that a detailed study of personnel would 
be helpful; also some cost of living studies 
in various sections of the state. 


Florida 


No research is being carried on at pres- 
ent. 


Virginia 
1. Virginia in Welfare Work, by Arthur 


W. James. In preparation. Approxi- 
mately 500 pages. 
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2. The Story of Dr. J. T. Mastin, Secretary 
Virginia Board of Charities and Corrections. 
By Emily W. Dinwiddie and Arthur W. 
James. 1938. 

3. Public Welfare Interpretation in Vir- 
ginia. By Arthur W. James. 1938. 


Tennessee 


This state has perhaps the most com- 
prehensive and clearly defined program 
for social research of any state welfare 
department in the South. The act cre- 
ating the department authorizes the Com- 
mission ‘‘to appoint, with the consent and 
approval of the Governor, a committee 
or committees of citizens to act in an 
advisory capacity on any matter within 
the jurisdiction of the department.’’ In 
accordance with this provision six ad- 
visory committees of citizens from all 
parts of the state have been appointed ‘‘to 
conduct a study of the present Public 
Welfare set-up and consider possible im- 
provements based upon the needs of the 
people."’ The six committees cover the 
following fields: (a) public assistance and 
direct relief, (b) child welfare, (c) mental 
hygiene, (d) paroles, probation, and 
pardons, (e) correctional institutions, and 
(f) prevention at the source. That the 
research work of these committees will 
be of a high quality is evidenced by the 
fact that they have as consulting experts 
to assist them several prominent Tennes- 
see members of our Southern Sociological 
Society. According to the preliminary 
announcements these committees were 
expected to begin their work on February 
third and would complete their study and 
submit a written report of their findings 
by October 15, 1938, with recommenda- 
tions. 


Georgia 


1. Indexing Records Department of Public 
Welfare. Data pertaining to agricultural 
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and industrial resources and property 
distribution, tax values, and property 
ownership is being indexed and filed 


, county by county from existing data in 
“Government offices for the newly created 


Division of Public Assistance of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. This proj- 
ect, under the supervision of Albert Jen- 
kins of the Department, should be com- 
pleted during March, 1938. 

2. Statewide Survey of the Blind, super- 
vised by T. W. Anderson. This study 
covers the number, race, sex, education, 
handicaps, and abilities of blind persons 
in Georgia, and the efficiency of existing 
programs for the blind. Expected date 
of completion is September 1, 1938. 

3. Social Security Survey, by E. A. Terry. 

(a) Chronic Relief Cases: This study em- 
bodies some important facts regarding 
those cases which have received relief in 
each of the years 1933, 1934, and 1935, 
and have been employed by the W.P.A. 
in the years 1935, 1936, and 1937, and 
were actively engaged in W.P.A. employ- 
ment on December 31, 1937. This study 
is scheduled for completion in March 
1938. 
Cb) Prolificness of Families on Relief: 
This project consists of a comparison of 
the birth rate for families which have been 
benefited by the Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration’s program from 1933 to 1935 and 
Works Progress Administration’s work 
program 1935 to 1938 with the birth rate 
of the same families during the years 
1928 to 1929. Probable date of comple- 
tion, July 1, 1938. 

(c) Sociological Facts Relating to Families 
Which Received Relief during the Years 1933 
to 1935: This study includes size of fam- 
ilies, education, type of employment, 
home ownership, place of residence, and 
race. It is scheduled to be available by 
July 1, 1938. 

4. Survey of Criminal Court Procedure in 


Georgia, by E. A. Terry. 


(a) The Time Element in the Disposal 
of Criminal Cases: Covers trial courts in 
57 counties. Will be published probably 
in March, 1938. 

(b) The Superior Court of Madison County, 
Georgia: This is a summary of criminal 
cases docketed in the Superior Court of 
Madison County for the period 1816 to 
1935. Will be completed prior to July 
1938. 

(c) Differences Between Treatment of Cases 
in Which Pleas of Guilty and Pleas of Not 
Guilty Were Entered: Covers sentences 
given in the trial courts of 57 counties in 
Georgia for selected crimes. Completion 
expected during spring of 1938. 

In addition to the above studies now 
in progress in Georgia it may be noted 
that arrangements are being made for a 
study by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene of the present institu- 
tional care of the mentally diseased look- 
ing toward a program for more adequate 
facilities. 

Mississippi 

A study is now being made ‘‘to deter- 
mine whether or not old-age assistance 
has had any effect on the number of per- 
sons cared for in the county almshouses."’ 
Expected date of completion, March, 
1938. 

Kentucky 

Reorganization of the Houses of Reform 
(Juvenile Correctional Institutions). By J. 
M. Watters. 

South Carolina 

A study is in progress to determine a 
fair and practical formula for allocating 
funds to the various county units. By A. 
T. Moore, Jr., Chief of the Division of 
Research and Statistics. Not to be pub- 
lished. 

Louisiana 

Expects ‘‘within the next few months to 
get a regular research program under 
way.” 








CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is a definite need for a more 
adequate medium of exchange of informa- 
tion between state welfare departments in 
regard to results of research and special 
studies. 

2. Engaging in research, making special 
studies, compiling statistics on welfare 
problems, etc., is clearly set forth as a 
necessary function of the state welfare 
department in the welfare laws of all the 
Southeastern states except one, Missis- 
sippi. 

3. Definite provision for research has 
been made in the organizational set-up 
of the state welfare departments in all the 
states in the Southeast, and the term 
Research is included in the title of one of 
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the sub-divisions of the department in 
eight of the eleven states studied. 

4. Although eight of the eleven state 
welfare departments have been established 
or reorganized during the past two years a 
considerable amount of research has been 
completed or is in progress. 

5. As soon as newly established welfare 
departments have completed their ad- 
ministrative organization, there is reason 
to hope that still more emphasis will be 
placed upon research. 

6. For the stimulating effect of such an 
inquiry upon the state welfare depart- 
ments themselves, and for the possible 
value it may have for social workers and 
sociologists, it is hoped that reports on 
research in progress by these agencies 
may be presented from year to year as 
long as the need is indicated. 


THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
WORKERS* 


WILMA VAN DUSSELDORP 
Georgia State Department of Public Welfare 


T IS important to draw as fully as 

possible upon accumulated knowledge 

and experience, if what is done in the 
field of public welfare work in the near 
future is to serve the public to best ad- 
vantage. Due to the emergence of a new 
volume of need, and a greater awareness of 
our limitations for meeting that need, it 
is necessary to devise plans for giving guid- 
ance to the program of work, which, so 
far as we know, is sound and helpful. 
From this combination of situation and 
feeling of responsibility, the term In-Serv- 
ice Training has arisen. 


* Read before the third annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, Tea- 
nessee, April 1, 1938. 


During recent years, the public’s general 
conception of responsibility to people has 
grown faster than have the resources for 
meeting that responsibility. That is true 
with regard to both financial resources and 
adequate service which carries the quality 
of the best we know about public welfare 
practice. Facing this situation squarely, 
there seems at times to be a threat that 
unless the quality of the best of practice 
we know, will accompany the financial 
assistance given to people, there may be 
loss of opportunity to apply a good qual- 
ity of service at all. 

During the administration of emergency 
relief funds all over our country the service 
given people in the name of social work 
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was so lacking in the application of both 
knowledge about content of subject mat- 
ter dealt with, and the discipline of good 
practice, as to establish widespread skep- 
ticism about the value of the social work 
contribution. That experience gave rise 
to such derogatory terms as ‘‘pantry 
snooping,’ ‘‘nosing into peoples’ private 
affairs,’’ ‘exerting excessive and unwar- 
ranted control over lives of other people,”’ 
etc. Books were written expounding 
upon the fact that social workers sought 
to increase dependency and social turmoil 
rather than reduce it,—such as Maxine 
Davis’ outstanding contribution, They 
Shall Not Want. Those of us who believe 
that ample evidence exists to support the 
view that social work services, skillfully 
given, are constructive rather than de- 
structive, seek to approach the job of 
administering public assistance with a feel- 
ing of great responsibility for establish- 
ing practice which applies the knowledge 
we have rather than that which violates 
the best we know. The people establish- 
ing the Social Security program had con- 
viction enough about the possibilities of 
the social work to open the channels of 
opportunity. That presents an immense 
challenge, in view of the many dangers we 
recognize. 

The state administrations of public wel- 
fare work have been able to build upon the 
investment in training and experience es- 
tablished by the administrations of emer- 
gency relief, where those programs of 
work were professionally well adminis- 
tered. It is well to remember that the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
recognized professional Schools of Social 
Work as the best sources of preparation 
for undertaking the job of administering 
relief to the unemployed. The Schools 
were ill-equipped to meet the situation, 
but stretched their resources amazingly to 
meet the need, without compromising 


standards of professional education. 
Those of us in the practical field expressed 
some criticism here and there about the 
content of instruction offered,—that there 
was a lack of breadth of vision, a lack of 
realistic comprehension of new respon- 
sibilities to be met by workers on the job 
who were expected to understand the prac- 
tical aspects of political science, to be fa- 
miliar with ranges of economic facts and 
theories as well as programs of related 
fields of endeavor, and to put into practice 
the fundamentals of social work adminis- 
tration as well as have a mastery of the 
skills involved in meeting problems of 
human relationships, commonly known 
as case work. The supervisory programs 
of relief administrations drew upon the 
help that Schools could give, and sought 
to supplement that contribution by pro- 
grams of instruction for staff, which would 
bridge the gap as well as possible. 

With all that as a foundation upon 
which to build—we establish on a whole- 
sale scale, public welfare programs in 
every county in our country,—over 3000 
of them—and we find ourselves still far 
short of workers prepared to do the job 
before us, in such a manner as to expect 
growing confidence, on the part of the 
people in need and the general public. 
We are undertaking this job in each state 
with somewhat less direct help from 
our Federal Government—probably due 
largely to the skepticism on the part of 
the general public—in upholding oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of good per- 
sonnel practices. State leadership, on 
the whole, has less knowledge about the 
importance of high standards of personnel 
practice, and hence less confidence in it, 
than has the Federal leadership. Hence 
it seems to be particularly important that 
those of us making any contribution to 
the quality of work done should give 
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thoughtful consideration to establishing 
an appreciation of that need. 

The general economic situation in our 
country is of concern to every citizen to 
a greater extent than ever before in our 
history. That can be an asset to our 
growth. If those of us who have some 
greater comprehension of the factors in- 
fluencing the situation and the possibili- 
ties inherent in it, do not contribute to a 
growth of confidence and security, there 
may be great loss in our democratic opera- 
tion of government. Specifically, with 
regard to our own program of public 
welfare work, if we do not demonstrate 
the value of high standards of personnel 
and the need for special preparation to do 
the job, we may be responsible for ccn- 
siderable postponement of opportunity 
to meet our social-economic problems 
constructively. If public assistance, par- 
ticularly, but as a matter of fact all public 
welfare work, is not administered in 
such a way as to reveal the positive values 
of adequate grants and skillfully given 
individual services, there will be a cur- 
tailment of opportunity, rather than an 
extension of it. The provision of Public 
Assistance was made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in recognition of the need for 
financial assistance to states on the one 
hand, and establishment of policy which 
would exemplify the importance of giv- 
ing grants of assistance large enough to 
meet need preventively. The financial 
assistance is now available, but the work- 
ers in the program need a great deal of 
help to gain understanding—not only of 
the aims of the program, but also know]- 
edge about the realm of responsibility for 
public welfare, and a mastery of the 
skills necessary to establish the quality 
of practice which will serve the major 
aim. 

The public welfare workers serving the 
people in need are in the center of almost 


overwhelming pressures. There are hun- 
dreds of applicants—each presenting his 
need according to his conception of his 
rights—in view of the provision that 
people over 65 years of age without re- 
sources, parents of dependent children 
without means of support for one reason 
or another, and needy blind people, are 
eligible to financial help to meet their 
needs. There is the County Board—com- 
posed of people whose interests reflect 
the insight and aim of the local and state 
political factions. The interests of those 
factions even when expressing the most 
altruistic ideals, scarcely carry assur- 
ance that there is knowledge about basic 
aims and public welfare practice. There 
are the indirect if not direct influence of 
county officials bearing down upon the 
local workers. There are the pressures 
of the general community expressing ex- 
pectations and criticisms which are con- 
ditioned by the levels of education of the 
citizens of the respective community, and 
in our parts of the country, that is not 
particularly high. 

Then, those local workers are visited 
by state supervisors which represent 
another source of pressure! Even as that 
supervision is generously given (which it 
seldom is) and carries a sound conception 
of public welfare practice, it adds to the 
conflict and often the bewilderment of 
the worker who struggles without a 
great deal of appreciation of the values 
and methods of practice. 

We might well ask at this point, if the 
circumstances which establish the posi- 
tion of the local worker are such as can 
be met constructively over a period of 
time, by a worker who goes to the job 
with all the help that a degree from a 
professional school of social work could 
give. One county director who had the 
fortification of at least six months of 
study in a school of social work a couple 
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of years ago, said to me recently, ‘*You 
know, I remember having had some 
ideals about what good practice in public 
welfare work was when I left school, 
but—you just do not know what the 
pressures of the job have done to me. I 
believe some of those ideals do get into 
my practice,—I’m still trying, but with- 
out more help in learning how to meet 
these pressures,—I'll soon be doing just 
an old poor relief job in administering 
public assistance.’’ That was expressed 
by a worker who had unusual capacity to 
profit by guidance, interest in doing a 
professionally sound piece of work, and 
appreciation of the ultimate aims of the 
job. She wishes an opportunity at this 
time to add to if not complete her pro- 
fessional education,—but the _ state 
program has not yet progressed to the 
point of offering such opportunity to her, 
and there are good reasons for believing 
that the administration wil] not be in 
position to encourage her in the near 
future. In Georgia, we have been operat- 
ing under the present provisions for Public 
Assistzace only since July, 1937, and it is 
to be expected that some time must neces- 
sarily pass before it is possible for the most 
enlightened and ambitious administra- 
tion to provide for an educational program 
extending opportunity for professional 
study for the county workers. 

As some of us reflect a little about what 
constitutes preparation for giving skill- 
ful service to people in trouble, we re- 
member that those of us who have been 
through the mill before the depression 
were fortified by not only professional 
education, but a period of from two to 
three years of work under experienced 
supervisors who helped us to learn how 
to apply what we learned in the School, 
to learn how to evaluate our work criti- 
cally, to learn how to share what we 
knew with a public which was not in- 


terested in the technical aspects of our 
job, but rather in whether or not the 
aims were sound and the methods em- 
ployed really helped people become bet- 
ter able to meet and carry their problems. 
We had all that help before we were 
thrown out on our own as executives, or 
as workers under administrators who had 
no professional education, or as lone 
workers in counties where only one 
worker could be employed. 

Thus, we see the need for programs of 
staff development for workers even though 
they have full professiona] education. 
We may call that In-Service Training. 
The job we are doing is in itself of such 
new dimensions that it presents situations 
unanticipated by the Schools of Social 
Work as recently as two years ago. We 
are all learning on the job. New situa- 
tions are evolving daily to which we need 
to be sensitive, and which we must meet 
with alertness and capacity to change 
with ease, if we are to meet the situations 
helpfully. 

But the truth is, most of the workers 
going the job have little if any pro- 
fessional education. 

There is great conflict in the minds of 
many of us who consider ourselves pro- 
fessional workers as we recall the strug- 
gles through which the emerging pro- 
fession of social work has passed, in 
growing out of the stage of what was 
known as apprenticeship training. 

I am reminded at this point of a re- 
mark made by Martha Godwin, of a 
private children’s agency in Georgia. 
She read a paper at the Regional Child 
Welfare Conference in Atlanta on the 
analysis of the private agency’s realm of 
responsibility in the face of great expan- 
sion of publicly supported work. She 
thought a better subject for her paper 
might be ‘‘Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf?’” We might raise the same ques- 
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tion as we approach this job of In-Service 
Training. 

There is no turning back. Isn’t our 
job one of examining what we know 
about what constitutes helpful service to 
people in trouble, policies of good ad- 
ministration, of exploring the possibilities 
of limiting our job to that which we can 
do convincingly well, and work toward 
extending opportunity for professional 
education? If education as it is given 
through our professional schools is genu- 
inely superior to any guidance than can 
be given ‘‘on the job,’’ will that not be 
amply revealed in a reasonable length of 
time? Certainly if our graduates of 
Schools have a greater mastery of knowl- 
edge and skill to bring to the job, that 
superiority will be demonstrated. But 
just as during the initial period of emer- 
gency relief experience, we found some of 
our full fledged products of the Schools 
so slow in coping with the realities of 
political situations, administrative de- 
tails and the chance to demonstrate the 
value of that knowledge was sometimes 
lost. More, and more, the Schools are 
meeting that problem by incorporating 
necessary guidance in the required courses 
of study. There continues to be a great 
responsibility on the part of those of us 
in the practical field of endeavor to share 
with the School administrations what we 
observe of need for content which will 
equip workers more thoroughly. Mean- 
while, state administrations, with such 
help as can be given by Schools and Fed- 
eral administrations, will concentrate 
upon the job of evaluating the needs of 
the workers before us, in order that 
service given through public welfare de- 
partments to the entire population may 
foster growth consistent with what we 
know. Constructive work begins with 
the service given to the person in need 
of financial help, and reaches out to the 





entire population as there is opportunity 
to observe and think a little about the 
service given. 

Today, the clamor may be—on the part 
of the general public, conservative 
through fear of the unknown—to make 
the money at hand go as far as possible— 
spread thin, in other words, which is 
contrary to good public welfare practice. 
Tomorrow, the public’s observation will 
be, if staffs yicld to pressures rooted in 
ignorance of fundamental issues, that the 
people whom the program was designed 
to serve constructively, are victims of 
poor practice in the administration of 
Public Assistance. 

The only alternative seems to be that 
of developing programs of education as a 
part of the agency function. My con- 
ception of it is, that it should be de- 
signed to give each worker, first, a fair 
conception of the total responsibility of 
public welfare work which will lead to 
a consideration of what knowledge is 
necessary in order to do the job, and a 
chance to think carefully about what 
equipment they have for doing it, and 
subsequently share responsibility with 
the administration for limiting their 
contribution to what they can do well, 
for their own protection as well as for 
the well being of the people served and 
hence the general public. 

To me, that is not apprenticeship train- 
ing. It does not serve to establish pro- 
fessional status. It is giving guidance on 
the job of such content and quality as 
enables workers to gain perspective, to 
increase their confidence in selecting what 
they undertake to do, to master the execu- 
tive details of their job better, and to give 
them a chance to be articulate in the in- 
terests of public welfare, about what the 
growing needs of the job are, in terms of 
financial support and help in obtaining 
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the professional education they need for 
doing the whole job better. 

Different state administrations will ex- 
periment with this job of giving instruc- 
tion to staffs. There are many different 
plans being put into operation now. 
State administrations so fortunate as to 
have an accredited School of Social Work 
within their state boundaries are at an 
advantage in that they may draw upon 
the resources of the School for guidance. 
Those of us not so fortunate are thrown 
back upon the resources of the state staffs, 
and the stronger public and private agen- 
cies in the state which are in position to 
share the services of their staff members 
for wider purposes than the needs of their 
own agencies. 

According to this general discussion, 
In-Service Training might be offered by 
way of any of the following plans: 


1. The state administration may arrange with 
county administrative units for opportunity to re- 
lease staff members on leaves for periods of three, six, 
or nine months on full, part, or no pay basis in order 
that the workers may study in accredited Schools of 
Social Work, to start or add to their professional 
training. 


2. The state administration may arrange to offer 
concentrated courses of guidance on certain aspects of 
the job, for short periods of time, preferably at reg- 
ular intervals. Such courses of study may be given 
through colleges and universities having good aca- 
demic rating, though it must be borne in mind, of 
course, that such courses do not help workers to es- 
tablish professional status. 


3. Special help may be given, and certainly en- 
couragement extended to cach county agency to ar- 
range for planned staff meetings for the purpose of 


discussing general aspects of the responsibility of the 
agency, aside from staff meetings held for the purpose 


of meeting the administrative needs of the agency. 


4. The development of a training center service 
offering supervision by way of more competent leader- 
ship than could be given throughout the entire agency 
for all the staff currently. Such a training center, or 


district, (may be county agency or state district) may 
serve as the avenue to staff assignments for workers 


being initiated into the work. 


The plans developed will be contin- 
gent upon many influencing factors, promi- 
nently among them being the appreciation 
of need on the part of State Boards and 
non-professional administrative workers 
whose interests in public welfare at this 
particular stage of our development, are 
affected more directly by lay opinion 
about the aims and ideals of the program, 
than by the recommendations offered by 
professionally trained and experienced 
workers. That truth may be less dis- 
couraging if we can accept it as a natural 
outgrowth of our democratic form of 
government, and as evidence of some fail- 
ure On our part in recent past to present 
convincingly, to responsible bodies of 
citizens having influence in governmental 
affairs, the truth about the nature of needs 
of under-privileged people and facts about 
effective preventive measures demanding 
services of people with special knowledge 
and skill. 


SOCIAL WORK BIBLIOGRAPHY 


**Social Work Periodicals and Serials’’ 


is the latest bibliography prepared by the 


Russell Sage Foundation Library. It includes proceedings of conferences, current 
publications in the United States and Canada, discontinued periodicals, serial, pub- 
lications of national organizations, serial publications of local organizations, serial 
publications of schools of social work and universities, and foreign language periodi- 


cals. It is priced at ten cents a copy. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF CRISES: THE LOUISVILLE 
FLOOD OF 1937* 


ROBERT I. KUTAK 
University of Louisville 


radio audience of the nation remained population, and to explore the possible 
glued to the loud speaker for a period lessons which might be learned from this 

of nearly 188 consecutive hours, listening particular crisis situation. 
to frantic calls to “‘Send a boat, send a There are certain elements which are 
boat."" The paralyzed old man and the found in all crises. In the first place, 
expectant mother were rescued one hour, a crisis comes suddenly, without much if 
only to demand another boat a few hours any advance warning, and hence little or 
later in some other part of the city. no preparations are made beforehand to 
Truth became stranger than fiction, and meet it. Partly because of this fact, a 
real life provided more drama than the crisis usually results in a breakdown of 
canned programs of the studios. Louis- the general organization of the com- 
ville was experiencing its most disastrous munity. New problems are faced, new 
flood, and the radio audience enjoyed a_ needs arise, and the every-day system of 
ring-side seat without leaving the com- organization fails to meet the new situa- 
fortable arms of the living-room chair. tion. There is need for the rapid creation 
Within less than two weeks more than of a new organization under emergency 
two hundred thousand people were moved conditions, and hence a great deal of con- 
from their flood-endangered homes by fusion is likely to exist for a time. This 
boat, truck, automobile, railroad, and on breakdown of community organization 
foot, and scattered over a half a dozen is especially severe if the transportation 
states. During the next few weeks these and communication facilities of the com- 
people were nearly all moved back again munity are badly crippled. The social 
to the homes from which they had fled. life of any community is organized in 
It is the purpose of this paper to describe terms of a certain speed and rhythm. 
and analyze some of the sociological fac- The speed and rhythm of an urban com- 
munity are dependent upon its transpor- 
tation and communication facilities. Any 
disruption of these facilities disturbs the 


|: JANUARY of 1937 the ears of the tors involved in this mass movement of 


*Read before the third annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, April 2, 1938. 
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flow of social life and produces many 
important effects upon the community. 
In the second place, a crisis situation 
produces certain psychological changes in 
the inhabitants of the community. The 
threatening danger produces fear reactions 
in which the people may secure a certain 
masochistic pleasure. The routine of 
living is broken, the behavior patterns 
which have been built up in organized 
society are of little value, and a sense of 
confusion and a feeling of release may 
result. A ‘holiday spirit’’ may seize 
upon the people. Immediate needs re- 
place ultimate purposes as the criteria 
in terms of which behavior is deter- 
mined. The inhibitions and the formali- 
ties of social life tend to disappear, and 
the free and easy contacts of the primary 
group tend to replace the more stereo- 
typed forms of social relationships which 
exist in an organized urban society. Peo- 
ple are taken out of their families and the 
special-interest groups in which they 
live in normal times, and brought into 
often close and intimate contact with 
many different types of individuals. A 
school or a church may become a refugee 
center filled with a heterogeneous mass 
of people of all classes and positions in 
life. The differentiated behavior of or- 
ganized society is abandoned for the more 
uniform behavior of the crowd. Be- 
cause of the chaos and the confusion, the 
fear and the danger, the social disor- 
ganization and the contact with the un- 
familiar, the emotional tensions of every- 
one are heightened, the senses become 
keener, and each day brings many new 
experiences which create values other 
than those obtainable in every-day social 
life. A crisis situation thus produces a 
state of mind closely approximating in- 
toxication. The intoxication due to the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages may 
be controlled by prohibiting their sale, 


as was done in Louisville during the 
flood. ‘‘Crisis intoxication’’ cannot be 
controlled as long as the crisis situation 
obtains. The stimulation of the senses 
and the ineffectiveness of the behavior 
patterns of normal social life result in a 
breakdown of inhibitions and a loosening 
of the mores in the community. 

With this brief summary of the elements 
of a crisis situation in an urban society, 
we may now proceed to an analysis of 
some of the sociological aspects of the 
Louisville flood of 1937. In the first 
place, the flood came suddenly and caught 
the city unprepared. The suddenness of 
the flood was not due to the fact that 
the waters rose rapidly and then subsided 
quickly. About January 1o the Ohio 
River gave evidence of rising to a flood 
stage, and for a week or ten days rose 
gradually every day. However, it was 
assumed during this period that the flood 
would not exceed the previous record 
crest of 47 feet, and at this level only a 
relatively small part of the city would 
be flooded and the public utilities could 
continue to function. The city would be 
inconvenienced, but it would not face 
disaster. On January 22 the old record 
crest was passed, and during the next two 
days heavy rains falling on the ice-covered 
hills of the Ohio Valley gave warning that 
a large part of the city would be flooded 
and that the public utilities would be put 
out of commission or severely crippled. 
Thus, while the river rose slowly, the 
consciousness that the city faced disaster 
came suddenly to the people of Louisville. 

A large part of the residential area of 
the city was soon covered with water, the 
part of the central business district which 
remained dry was cut off from the resi- 
dential areas on higher ground, and the 

normal economic life of the city came to a 
standstill. Factories and business es- 
tablishments ceased to function and re- 
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mained closed for a considerable period 
of time, varying from ten days to several 
weeks. New institutions and associa- 
tions had to be developed to rescue those 
whose homes were flooded and to take 
care of them after they had been removed. 
Schools and churches in the dry-land 
areas were converted into refugee centers. 
The refugees had to be moved to these 
centers, housed, clothed and fed. An 
entirely new organization had to be de- 
veloped and staffed with workers. Head- 
quarters had to be established which 
would codrdinate these activities, and in 
the face of pressing needs a hastily-con- 
structed organization, staffed with inex- 
perienced workers, was evolved amid 
considerable confusion. 

There were certain problems faced by 
these new organizations. In the first 
place, all of those whose homes were on 
dry land rushed to volunteer to work in 
them, and, because the homes of business 
executives and professional people were 
more likely to be in the dry-land areas, 
there was an overabundance of executive 
talent. A good deal of time was con- 
sumed in personnel selection which might 
better have been given to relief work. 
Again, the excitement of the crisis tended 
to stimulate workers to heroic perform- 
ance, and often resulted in the creation of 
a ‘‘martyr complex.’’ Men worked long 
hours with increasing fatigue and di- 
minished efficiency, while fresh volun- 
teers were being told to return home. 

In the second place, the lack of com- 
munication made it difficult to know what 
was occurring in the dry-land areas, where 
the situation changed hourly as refugees 
came and were moved on to the sur- 
rounding villages and towns. These fac- 
tors added to the confusion, and produced 
some weird situations. Food for a thou- 
sand refugees might be sent to a center 
which was depopulated when the food 


arrived, while a thousand other refugees 
might be sent to a motion-picture theatre 
where they would wait for twenty-four 
hours before being fed. 

Another problem which was faced by 
Louisville during the flood was the task 
of maintaining order. In normal times 
this function is performed quite accept- 
ably by the police department, but in the 
abnormal period of the flood the amount 
of work which needed to be done was too 
great for the rather limited staff of the 
department of public safety. The safety 
of the empty homes and stores in the 
flooded areas was an added concern in a 
period of high emotional tension and 
loosened mores. The congested traffic 
moving along the streets in the dry-land 
areas did not have the assistance of 
traffic lights. Again, volunteers came 
forth to assist, and national guardsmen 
were summoned to help. Martial law 
was not declared for the city as a whole 
at any time, although a quarantine was 
placed around the city for a few days. 
The problem of public safety was finally 
sdlved when several hundred policemen 
from other cities arrived to supplement 
the work of the local police department. 

Thus far I have been considering the 
general impact of the flood on the com- 
munity of Louisville. However, if these 
aspects only were considered one would 
have but an imperfect understanding of 
the effects of the flood on the people of 
Louisville. It is perhaps because our 
society is so standardized that we some- 
times assume that the response to social 
stimuli is uniform throughout the popula- 
tion. Lack of time will not permit me 
to indicate all of the differences in be- 
havior exhibited during the crisis of the 
flood, but one example will illustrate the 
point. 

A very large proportion of the people 
of Louisville who were evacuated during 
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the flood live in single-family homes. 
During the flood they were torn out of the 
little private cells in which most of their 
social life was lived and thrown together 
in groups of several hundred in churches 
and schools and other concentration cen- 
ters. This abrupt transition from family 
life to collective living produced different 
reactions in different groups. The Negro 
and white populations particularly ex- 
hibited different reactions to the new 
conditions of living. 

In general it may be said that the Negro 
families adjusted themselves to collective 
living much more easily than did the 
white. The adjustment to collective liv- 
ing on the part of the Negro refugees 
was most easily accomplished if the ac- 
commodations were adequate and the 
food supply ample. One white church at 
first refused to receive Negro refugees. 
However, when the members of the con- 
gregation looked out of the church win- 
dows and saw a group of Negroes stand- 
ing in the street awaiting transportation 
elsewhere, their hearts were softened and 
they invited them in. Soon about two 
hundred Negroes of both sexes and all 
ages had made themselves at home in the 
church auditorium. Ample food sup- 
plies were secured and cooked in the 
church kitchen. The Negro tenants of 
the church were most grateful to their 
white benefactors, and thanked them 
publicly in their nightly prayer service. 
A pleasant and cordial atmosphere pre- 
vailedsin the church, and the transition 
to a communal manner of living was made 
easily and happily. 

In the case of many of the white fam- 
ilies crowded into refugee centers, the 
communal style of living created acute 
mental distress, even though the physical 
accommodations were adequate. Forced 
to live in dormitories housing several 
hundred persons in churches and schools, 
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the members of the family group felt as 
though they were living in a goldfish 
bowl. This invasion of their sense of 
privacy produced great distress of mind, 
in comparison with which the physical 
suffering to which they were subjected 
seemed rather trivial. Meanwhile, the 
volunteer workers in the refugee centers 
who ministered to their needs were 
equally distressed at the suffering under- 
gone by the refugees, and did all in their 
power to find homes for the refugees under 
their care. Often this meant that a group 
of five or more persons would be taken 
in by a family whose house was none too 
large for its own needs, and many com- 
plications would arise in the crowded 
quarters of the household. However, in 
the small home, adjustments which would 
insure some degree of privacy could be 
made, and the psychological shocks of 
communal living healed somewhat. 

In this brief discussion it is impossible 
to consider all of the sociological aspects 
of the flood. Without offering any more 
evidence as a basis for generalization, 
I should like to turn to some of the 
lessons which might be learned from a 
crisis situation such as that which pre- 
vailed in Louisville early in 1937. 

One might first of all raise the question 
whether or not it is desirable to do any- 
thing at all about crises. A crisis situa- 
tion represents a break in the routine of 
social living, and anything which serves 
as an escape from a humdrum and mecha- 
nized world brings with it certain values 
for which no provision can be made in 
the normal processes of social life. The 
Ancient Romans kept the people happy by 
providing the populace with bread and 
circuses; modern America has perhaps 
concentrated too much on bread. The 
tremendous interest of the radio audience . 
in the reports from the flood zone perhaps 
indicates that the synthetic circuses which 
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the American people are offered in their 
Icisure hours lack reality and substance. 
A flood crisis may supply the need for 
circuses, and serve as an escape mechanism 
from the everyday emphasis on bread. 
Again, a civilization which is built upon 
the pursuit of material goods emphasizes 
like interests at the expense of common 
interests. A flood crisis permits some 
people to pursue certain like interests, 
as has been pointed out, but it also stimu- 
lates a keener appreciation of the need 
for the pursuit of common interests and 
develops a sense of community which is 
not present when social life is secure. If 
the crisis is not so severe as to destroy 
society itself, it sets in moticn forces 
which are beneficial to a development of 
a stronger social order. A crisis thus 
breaks the routine of social life and 
stimulates innovations and releases energy 
which can be directed toward the realiza- 
tion of common interests. It is probably 
because of these factors that the life of the 
community may be stronger after the 
crisis than it was before. 

A crisis may thus have some value to a 
community. However, it is probably 
futile to argue that a community should 
do nothing to cushion the shocks of 
future crises. There are certain undesir- 
able phases to every crisis, and even if 
this were not true, man will not sit 
supinely by and let nature do with him 
as she will. It is because man has fought 
back at nature that civilization developed, 
and the age-old desire to prevent nature 
from controlling the conditions of his 
life cannot be prevented from expressing 
itself just because the crises produced by 
nature may have some incidental benefits 
in modern society. Hence, to complete 
a discussion of the lessons to be learned 
from an analysis of a crisis situation, it 
will be necessary to point out what can 
be done to prevent the social shocks which 
are the result of every crisis.” 
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In attempting to deal with possible 
future crises, there are two approaches 
which might be used. In the first place, 
an attempt may be made to control the 
natura] conditions which have caused the 
crisis. The rain cannot be prevented 
from falling, but its course from the time 
it falls upon the earth until it empties 
into the sea can be controlled in such a 
way as to prevent harmful social conse- 
quences from ensuing. Reforestation 
projects, dams which will] hold back the 
water, sca walls about the cities may 
control floods in such a way as to prevent 
them from becoming socia] disasters. 
In considering this approach, it is neces- 
sary to balance the cost of flood control 
projects against the possible losses due 
to floods. Again, flood control projects 
must be carried on over a number of years, 
and there is a possibility that the acute 
distress felt at the time of the flood will 
be forgotten, and the projects never car- 
ried through to completion. And finally, 
because the area within which a coér- 
dinated program of flood contro] must be 
carried on includes a number of different 
states, constitutional questions and polit- 
ica] considerations may delay or prevent 
the completion of the projects. 

The first approach calls for regional or 
national planning and political action. 
The second approach would not attempt 
to remove the causes of the crisis, but 
would rather emphasize more adequate 
preparations in advance to meet the crisis 
when it occurs. This approach ‘would 
involve planning within the local com- 
munity to meet emergency situations and 
would also provide for an integration of 
the preparations made within the com- 
munity. to meet the crisis with the efforts 
which might be made by agencies and 
associations outside of the community to 
assist the community to overcome its 


difficulties. 
First, as far as the local community is 
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concerned, much of the difficulty which 
is encountered during a crisis is due to 
a breakdown of the facilities of transpor- 
tation and communications. The failure 
of the light plant and the partial failure 
of the water system worked great hard- 
ship upon the people of Louisville during 
the flood. Since the flood the electric 
supply stations have been raised several 
feet above the highest level reached by 
the last flood, while the water company 
has installed electric pumps which will 
furnish the city with an adequate water 
supply in the event another great flood 
comes to Louisville. A supply of boats 
have been kept on hand since the flood to 
be used in case of another emergency. 
These and other measures may serve to 
permit the community life to function 
without the strain that was placed upon 
it during the last flood crisis. 

It is relatively easy to make the changes 
necessary to insure that the materia] con- 
veniences of daily living may still func- 
tion in time of crisis. More difficult is 
the problem of preparing a social structure 
which will function in such a period. 
There are two methods which might be 
used to accomplish this end. Provision 
might be made in the existing social struc- 
ture, especially in its governmental as- 
pects, for a placing of the community 
upon an emergency footing, with the 
tasks to be performed determined in ad- 
vance and responsibility fixed for their 
performance. Or again, a separate emer- 
gency organization might be set up which 
would begin to function when a disaster 
occurred. In either case, provision might 
be made for the performance of certain 
functions by state and national organiza- 
tions such as the state militia, the Federal 
army, and the Red Cross. 

In connection with the creation and 
functioning of an emergency organiza- 
tion, the experience of Louisville during 
the flood would seem to indicate the 


need for a trained personnel selected in 
advance to perform the necessary tasks of 
an emergency period. The medical pro- 
fession did perhaps the most effective 
work that was done during the flood. 
In spite of the fact that living conditions 
in refugee centers were often unbelievably 
bad, only between sixty and ninety deaths 
could be ascribed to the flood crisis. 
There were several factors responsible for 
thiscondition. An able director of health 
had had three years in which to improve 
his department, and had brought it to a 
reasonable state of efficiency. The pri- 
vate physicians gave up their private prac- 
tice, and placed themselves at the service 
of the public health authorities. Above 
all, not one layman volunteered to per- 
form medical services, and hence the work 
was all done by persons who were quali- 
fied practitioners in the field of medicine. 
Other types of services, such as social] 
work, the provisioning of the population, 
and the control of traffic, were carried on 
in many instances by volunteers who were 
untrained for the work they attempted 
to perform. It cannot be emphasized 
too much that the personnel of the emer- 
gency organization must be selected in 
advance, the division of responsiblity 
fixed, and properly qualified workers 
selected for each job to be filled. 
Finally, in a consideration of crisis situ- 
ations, much of the confusion and diffi- 
culty is due to the fact that the popula- 
tion responds directly to the stimuli 
present in the crisis situation, and be- 
cause the people are confronted with new 
situations, their actions are varied and 
often without meaning. Just as much of 
the panic which used to be found in 
fires in school houses has been controlled 
by fire drills, so much of the confusion 
of a crisis situation could be avoided by 
drilling the population in what they 
should do when a crisis arises. In a fire 
drill, the response of the pupils is not to 
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a fire but to a bell. The sound of the bell 
sets in motion modes of behavior which 
have become automatic and uniform and 
which are best calculated to achieve the 
safety of the pupils. In a large-scale 
crisis such as a flood, the situation is 
much more complex, but nevertheless 
training such as that exemplified in a fire- 
drill may find some place in the advance 
preparations made to mect it. 

If these suggestions were put into prac- 
tice, much drama would be lost to com- 
munities which experience crises, but 
stability and a sense of security would be 
gained.! 


Professor Margaret Mary Wood, of Limestone 
College, in her valuable discussion of this paper, 
raises the following pertinent questions which, to 
quote her, ‘‘challenge further research on the absorb- 
ing topic of crisis behavior; for instance, do people 
behave differently in crises which are caused by so- 
called ‘Acts of God’, as floods, tornadoes, earth- 
quakes, and fires, from the manner in which they 
behave in crises which are the result of ‘man's 
inhumanity to man’? Both of these types of situa- 
tions involve danger to life and property, but their 
psychology is not identical since hatred of the enemy 
who is the cause of their misfortune is a factor in the 
psychology of war victims which is absent from that 
of refugees of some untoward natural catastrophe. 
Does this difference in psychology manifest itself in 
behavior differences during these crises; and, if so, 
in what ways? 

‘Light might be thrown on this provocative ques- 
tion by a comparative study of the two types of crises 
—that is, to the extent that accurate materials for 
such a comparison are available. Carl Crow’s 
account of the bombing of Shanghai in his article, 
‘Farewell to Shanghai’ Harper's Magazine, December, 
1937, contains some interesting material for a com- 
parative study. . . .One point of resemblance between 
the two situations I am impelled to note. . . because it 
is a pleasant one in the midst of tragedy. In describ- 
ing the Shanghai refugees who were taken aboard 
the President Hoover, Carl Crow says: ‘For the moment 





we were as one, and I was the brother of the toothless 
Filipino crone who sat beside me and smoked a big 
black cigar. Near me was a charming Southern 
woman, the widow of an old friend of mine. She 
accepted a cigarette from a Negro piano player. A 
millionaire tourist from Chicago sat on a pile of 
luggage with one of Shanghai's well-known beach- 
combers, and the two found a great deal to talk about. 
Ours was the democracy and brotherhood of common 
disaster and Walt Whitman would have loved it.’ 
**Professor Kutak likewise observed the ‘democ- 
racy of common disaster’ which prevailed in the 
white church which shared its accommodations with 
a group of Negro refugees. From my own experience 
I can recall an instance when a mountain cloudburst 
in the Philippine Islands wiped out all the measure 
of social distance which existed between myself and 
an Igorot head-hunter. Crouching together under 
an over-hanging ledge, where we had taken shelter 
while the storm swept around us, we commiserated 
with each other—by signs of course—and I was con- 
scious of a warm glow of friendly feliow-feeling for 
my companion in distress. I was suddenly aware that 
we had much in common while a short time before 
we had been poles apart, and would be so again when 
the danger was past; for, unfortunately, with com- 
fort and security the democracy of distress disappears. 
“The question of how to deal with possible future 
crises involves not only the problem of guarding 
against the occurrence of major disasters, in so fat 
as they can be predicted and prevented, but it also 
involves the problem of training people to meet new 
and dangerous situations calmly and effectively. 
Much has been done, for instance, to lessen the haz- 
ards of fires both through measures of prevention, as 
the use of fire-proof materials and building regula- 
tions, and through fire drills. We have reason, 
therefore, to be hopeful that efforts to mitigate other 
unusual conditions which give rise to crises may also 
be fruitful. The program outlined by Professor 
Kutak for flood situations would doubtless prevent 
much suffering and confusion. Much remains to 
be done, however, in training people to meet crises, 
and more especially those crises which grow out 
of the inability of mankind to live together in 
peace. We are still at a loss how to prevent wars, 
but in some European countries steps are being taken 
to train civilians how to act when hostile bombers 
start dropping death on cities... ." 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper describes essential social 
characteristics of the French-speak- 
ing people along Bayou Lafourche. 
The section studied, approximately one 
and one-quarter miles in length, lies on 
the eastern side of the bayou in the second 
ward of the parish of Assumption. The 
center of this area converges in the little 
decadent and dormant, nucleated settle- 
ment called Plattenville, one of numerous 
small settlements that resembles a long 
‘‘one-streeted village winding its way 
across the country-side,’’! along the bayou 
for over 75 miles. It is located between 
the towns of Donaldsonville and Napole- 
onville; the former is at the source of 
Bayou Lafourche on the Mississippi River 
12 miles north of Plattenville; whereas 
the latter, Napoleonville, the parish seat, 
lies four miles on the west side of the 
bayou. 

The writer lived the first 18 years of his 
life in Plattenville and had numerous in- 
timate face to face associations with every 
individual in and about the village. In- 
formation acquired in this manner has 
been supplemented by recent field investi- 
gations. 

Since the cultural bases of the average 
French village in South Louisiana differ 
from those of other sections of the state, 
a brief history of this particular locality 
appears necessary to explain the cultural 


1 For a concise description of this form of settle- 
ment, see T. Lynn Smith, ‘‘An Analysis of Rural 
Social Organization Among the French-speaking 
People of Southern Louisiana,’’ Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 16 (October, 1934), pp. 680-688. 
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differences especially evident in racial, 
religious, and linguistic characteristics. 


SOURCES OF THE POPULATION 


The Bayou Lafourche settlements are 
in one of the oldest divisions of the state. 
Iberville and Bienville, in March, 1699, 
on their first trip up the Mississippi River 
stopped at the source of Bayou Lafourche 
which was then known as the Bayou of 
the Chetimachas,? named for the Cheti- 
machas Indians who were settled there. 
The stream was orginally one of the out- 
lets of the Mississippi River to the Gulf. 
Because of the shape of the river, the 
appellation Bayou Lafourche (fork) was 
given the stream by the French. The 
bayou is now dammed and no longer 
serves its original purpose. 

The settlement of Bayou Lafourche dates 
back to the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century when a number of French people 
settled along this stream. Shortly after- 
wards, the population was increased by 
the gradual infiltration of the homeless, 
wandering Acadians. A number of these 
people settled along the Mississippi River 
in the territory now comprising the 
parishes of St. James, St. John, and Ascen- 
sion, and along both banks of Bayou 
Lafourche. The remainder moved farther 
westward and settled along Bayou Teche, 
and in the Attakapas Country.® 

An early census record of 1769 estimates 
the population of Lafourche at 267 per- 


2F. X. Martin, History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 


1862), p. 97. 
3 Sidney Marchand, The Story of Ascension Parish 


(Donaldsonville, La. 1931) pp. 19-22. 
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sons of all ages, sex, and color.‘ At that 
time the settlement extended along the 
bayou from the mouth (the present site 
of Donaldsonville) to the present site of 
the town of Thibodaux, a distance of 
about 35 miles. 

In 1778, while Louisiana was a Spanish 
province, this section received an acces- 
sion of population by the arrival of a 
number of Spanish families, colonists 
brought over at the: king’s expense from 
the Canary Islands. They formed the 
settlement known as Valenzuela.’ Ac- 
cording to the historian, Martin, a house 
was built for each family. They were 
supplied with cattle, fowls, and farming 
implements. Rations were promised 
them for a period of four years out of the 
king’s store. 

Shortly after 1785, there occurred a sec- 
ond Acadian migration to the Lafourche 
territory. These Acadians, whom the 
English had previously dumped and 
strewn along the Eastern coast of the 
United States and in the West Indies, 
having heard of the good fortune of their 
relatives in Louisiana, were desirous of 
being reunited with them. ‘‘At the ex- 
pense of the king of France and in con- 
sequence of an arrangement between the 
courts of Versailles and Madrid,’’ a 
number of them were allowed to join 
such of their countrymen and relatives 
who had emigrated to Louisiana.® 

The entire territory along Bayou La- 
fourche, from Ascension Parish at the 
source to the Gulf of Mexico at the 
mouth, including the present parishes of 
Assumption, Lafourche and Terrebonne, 
was long known as Lafourche Settlement. 
It was one of the 12 counties into which 
the territory was divided by the Legisla- 


* Martin, op. cit., pp. 205-206. 

5 [bid., pp. 223-224. 

® Charles Gayarre, History of Louisiana (New Or- 
leans, 1885), Vol. III, pp. 170 and 171. 
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tive Council of 1804.7 On January 26, 
1806, when the Territorial Legislature 
abolished the counties and set up parishes 
in their place, Lafourche settlement was 
divided.* The territory nearest the 
Atchafalaya River and to the west was 
called Assumption Parish. This territory 
contained about half the population. The 
territory to the south on the lower part 
of the bayou was called Lafourche In- 
terior. In the year 1853 the name of the 
parish was shortened from Lafourche 
Interior to Lafourche.°® 

In 1793, previous to the creation of the 
parish of Assumption, there was erected 
on the present site of the little village of 
Plattenville the first Catholic Church 
along Bayou Lafourche. The church was 
situated on a tract of land donated to the 
Catholic Church by the Spanish officials 
of the province.!° 

The grant measured four arpents!! 
frontage on Bayou Lafourche by forty 
arpents in depth. 

During the French Revolution and 
shortly afterwards quite a number of 
French Loyalists migrated to Louisiana 
and some of them settled in Assumption 
Parish in and near the little village of 


TR. L. Carlton, Local Government and Administra- 
tion in Louisiana, University Studies, No. 19, Louisiana 
State University (Baton Rouge, 1935), p. 30. 

8 Ibid., p. 31. ‘“‘Since the old Spanish division 
for religious purposes was used very largely as the 
basis in fixing the boundaries of these new areas, the 
term parish was applied to each of them... . As 
an administrative and political area, the parish has 
much the same organization and function as the 
county, and for practical purposes the names might 
be used inter-changeably."’ 

9 Alcee Fortier, Louisiana, Southern Historical 
Association, Atlanta, 1909, Volume II, p. 26. 

10 American State Papers Public Lands, Vol. 6 
(1860), p. 682. 

1 The arpent is still used to designate land areas 
in southern Louisiana. Its area is about .85 of the 
English acre; or as a linear measure it equals approxi- 
matcly 198 feet. 

















Plattenville. According to the church 
records most of the migrants came from 
Poitou, Brittany, Nantes, Langre, and 
St. Malo, principally from the western 
sea-coast of France. Such names as 
Benoit, Dantin, Bourg, and Hebert, to 
mention only a few, are associated with 
these places. Shortly before the revolu- 
tion of 1830, there was another period of 
French migration to Louisiana, the new- 
comers consisting of some republican 
exiles. Of those who came to New Or- 
leans a few of them later settled in this 
section of Bayou Lafourche.” 

The descendants of these first settlers 
(French, Acadian, and Spanish) constitute 
a great majority of the population today. 
In the village of Plattenville there has 
been but very little addition of extraneous 
elements to the composition of the popula- 
tion. Of a total of 60 families which 
compose this selected area, 49 claim French 
descent, seven Spanish descent, one Irish, 
two German, and one Scotch-Irish descent. 
Not a single Negro lives in the village, 
but north and south of it are two small 
Negro villages. This rather rigid segre- 
gation of the races is fairly typical of 
small-farming communities in southern 
Louisiana." 

French remains the language most often 
used, but 59 families are bilingual, both 
French and English being spoken. In 
two families of Spanish descent, Spanish 

12 As the church records for this period were prac- 
tically all destroyed by fire it was impossible to 
ascertain family names, and sections of France which 
furnished these migrants. Family tradition, how- 
ever, indicates that Alsace Lorraine was the birth- 
place of some of these political émigrés. The paternal 
ancestor of the writer was one of a group of young 
French political exiles who, about this time, sought 
refuge in America. 

18 Cf, T. Lynn Smith and Martha Ray Fry, “‘The 
Population of a Selected ‘Cut-Over’ Area in Louisi- 
ana,'’ Louisiana State University A. and M. College, 
Louisiana Bulletin No. 268, January, 1936, p. 7. 
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is occasionally used along with French 
and English. The use of two languages 
in the home is accounted for by the fact 
that the older people in the homes use 
French exclusively. The younyer genera- 
tion who show the effects of the public 
school system are now using English: to a 
greater degree than French. Only in the 
Scotch-Irish home is French not spoken, 
but this is probably due to the fact that 
this family is a newcomer. 


SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 


The Acadians acquired small holdings 
of land along the bayou, and for a dis- 
tance of forty miles the banks of this 
stream were lined with a fringe of small, 
ribbon-like farms only one deep. The 
large plantation owners along the Missis- 
sippi River rightly called them ‘‘Les Petits 
Habitants.’’* Among these early peas- 
ant proprietors along Bayou Lafourche 
there were few Negroes. The Census of 
1803 listed the total population at 2,800, 
of whom less than 400 were slaves. At 
this time cotton was the staple crop, as 
the cultivation of indigo, an earlier crop, 
had not proved remunerative; but in later 
years sugar cane proved to be better 
adapted to the type of soil, and it became 
and still is the staple crop. 

These people used the same system of 
laying out their land that they had previ- 
ously used in France and Canada." 
The bayou was made the point of departure 
and sections were laid off measuring a 
certain number of arpents along the bayou 
front which extended back toward the 
swamp for a distance of usually 4o arpents. 


M4 W. O. Scroggs, ‘‘Rural Life in the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley About 1803,’’ Messissippi Valley His- 
torical Association Proceedings, Vol. VIII, (1914-15), 
p- 268. 

15 T, Lynn Smith. “Social Effects of Land Divi- 
sion,’’ Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 17 (Nov. 1935), 


pp- 708-9. 
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The width of the holding was always 
small, usually ranging from one to four 
arpents. This brought about a line of 
compact, thickly populated settlement. 


OCCUPATION 


Agriculture is the principal occupation 
in this area which is located in the heart 
of the ‘‘Sugar Bowl,"’ and the cultivation 
of sugar cane for commercial use is the 
principal source of revenue. Corn is cul- 
tivated principally as feed for the stock. 
It can truly be said that sugar cane domi- 
nates the social as well as the economic 
life of these people, for their welfare 
hinges to a considerable degree on the 
yield and market value of sugar. No 
conversation between the farming element 
is ever terminated without some aspect 
of sugar culture being discussed. As the 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting of 
sugar cane requires a period of twelve 
months, the main topic of conversation 
year in and year out is built around the 
sugar cane and weather condition. 

A few of these people, although not 
land owners, remain attached to the soil 
as farm laborers, resident and non-resi- 
dent, who work for daily wages. Ten- 
ancy, although existing on a few farms, 
has never taken deep roots in the land 
system of this section. The labor system 
of the daily-wage type is predominant. 

Those who are not engaged directly in 
the cultivation of the soil are usually em- 
ployed in some occupation which is in- 
directly connected with farming. For 
example, carpenters, bricklayers, and com- 
mon laborers are generally employed in 
the various nearby sugar mills doing re- 
pair work. During the grinding season 
a still larger number of people find em- 
ployment in those mills. The types of 
occupation vary from superintendent of 
sugar mills to common laborer. 
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Generally speaking, those who are not 
interested in farming usually seek employ- 
ment in the neighboring towns and in 
New Orleans. The decade from 1920- 
1930 was marked by a considerable migra- 
tion to New Orleans because of the 
adverse economic conditions of the farm- 
ers and the closing of a large local saw 
mill.’ 


SOCIAL STATUS 


In this area, most of the people own 
their homes. The church land fronting 
on the bayou has been divided into lots 
which are rented to those not owning 
land. There are at present 16 families 
living in houses constructed on those 
lots, and in nearly every case, these 
families are the owners of the houses in 
which they live, but they pay an annual 
rent to the church for the use of the lot. 
The church will not sell any of its land 
for it serves as a means of revenue. In 
addition to homes, the drugstore, Post 
Office, and doctor’s office are all located 
on church property. 

General merchandise is furnished by 
three grocery stores. However, such com- 
modities as fruits, vegetables, ice, and 
sea food are usually purchased of peddlers 
from neighboring towns who operate 
trucks along the bayou road and cater to 
the people. There is a meat market in 
the area, but these people seldom go to 
the market for their meat. Instead, the 
meat is brought to them by the butcher 
or his delivery boy who makes a sort of 
house to house canvass in the early morn- 


16 Tt is a significant characteristic that the majority 
of migrants to New Orleans are living in close prox- 
imity to each other, and to a certain extent are still 
adhering to a number of old rural customs. It seems 
that the bonds which cement the solidarity of rural 
communities are not suddenly ruptured in urban life; 
such, at least, is the case with these people. 











ing hours. Bread also is delivered to the 
homes every morning by trucks from the 
bakeries of the neighboring towns. Only 
a few years ago, these people were eating 
home-baked bread, but this custom, as 
many such similar ones, has become a 
lost art. Groceries are delivered every 
day to the doorsteps of each home. 
When the clerk delivers the groceries, he 
usually takes orders for other commodi- 
ties which he will deliver later in the day. 
Mail is not delivered to one’s home in 
this selected area so one must call for it 
at the Post Office, and this gives the 
young people, as well as the older ones, 
opportunity for little chats with families 
along the way. In fact, the Post Office 
serves as an excellent place for the ex- 
changing of gossip while waiting for the 
arrival of the mail. 

The service of a doctor is available in 
this little village. It is an old French 
custom with the majority of the inhabit- 
ants to subscribe to the doctor's service. 
This is a unique characteristic which is 
advantageous to both parties, for it in- 
sures the physician a definite income, 
and on the other hand, reduces the fam- 
ily’s doctor bill to a minimum expense. 
The arrangement is simple; the doctor 
charges a certain stipulated sum of money 
annually per person. This subscription 
rate, or /’abonnement as the French call it, 
is usually paid at the beginning of the 
year. 

A stranger driving along the highway 
following Bayou Lafourche may overlook 
certain architectural differences in the 
construction of houses, but he would 
hardly fail to observe that in almost every 
instance each house has a front porch, 
which is often ornamented with a sus- 
pended swing—usually painted green— 
and at least one rocking chair, berceuse. 
For about ten months out of the year the 
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front porch serves as the main reception 
center for all social activities as well as 
the play house of the little children. 
Occasionally in the afternoon, one may 
see a mother supervising the smaller chil- 
dren who are playing and swinging, while 
she is rocking the baby to sleep, verbally 
directing the activities of a larger child 
in some other section of the house, sew- 
ing, and engaged in a conversation with a 
passerby all at one time. At night, the 
swing has added importance, for although 
there may be a parlor in the house, the 
young people will always choose the 
swing in the moonlight rather than the 
sofa and the soft light. 

A stranger entering one of these homes 
would probably be impressed with the 
number of religious objects to be seen. 
There would be hanging on the walls 
such religious pictures as the crucifixion, 
the mother of God, and one or two favor- 
ite saints. There would probably be 
three statues, Christ, Mary, and Joseph, 
representing the Christian family. There 
would surely be a crucifix, often made in 
the shape of a candle stick holder, which 
in time of distress such as serious illness, 
death, or a tropical hurricane, would hold 
a lighted holy candle, chandelle bénite. 

There has never existed among these 
people that degree of rigid social stratifi- 
cation which at one time was a dominant 
social characteristic of aristocratic Louisi- 
ana. Everyone is intimately acquainted 
with his neighbors, if not his neighbor's 
affairs. They address each other by their 
given names, but more often by their 
nicknames, which is a dominant cultural 
trait of the French-speaking people of 
southern Louisiana. It frequently hap- 


pens that an individual’s given name 
may not be known to the community at 
large until the funeral notices of his death 
are circulated. 


It would be quite a unique 
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experience to live as long as six months in 
this type of village without acquiring at 
least one nickname.!” 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


The Acadian and French-speaking fami- 
lies offer an outstanding example of highly 
integrated family organization. It is a 
very complex cumulative group held to- 
gether by blood bond, territory, religion, 
language, and to a certain extent economic 
status. The strength of the kinship tie 
is very well exemplified by the wanderings 
of the Acadian exiles in their efforts to 
be reunited once more with parents and 
relatives. 

Family ties extend beyond the imme- 
diate group. Neighbors are often related 
to each other by blood. There is of 
course the one Scotch-Irish family, but 
about half of the remaining 59 families 
can and do trace some degree of kinship 
with each other. 


The frequen - of appearance of family 
names in the community is given in Table 
1. It is significant that 32, over one-half, 
of these family names are those of the 


early Acadian settlers. Of the 14 French 
families of direct European descent, the 
Verret family is the only one left of the 
original settlers. Nicholas Verret, the 
progenitor of this family, was appointed 
the first Spanish commandant for this 
section. 

Such names as Caballero, Martinez, 
Hernandez, Rodrigues, and Truxillo are 
easily recognized as those of the Spanish 
migrants; while Hime) originally (Him- 
mel) and Folse originally (Foltz) are of 


*” The nature of these nicknames are indeed vari- 
ous and diverse. All types of physical, mental, 
and occupational characteristics, dominant per- 
sonality traits, behavioristic patterns, in short any 
kind of idiosyncrasy may serve as the basis for nick: 
names, which although humorous and often quite 
fitting are not by any means always complimentary 
to the bearer. 
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German extraction and are listed by Deiler 
as creoles of German descent.!® 


TABLE 1 


List or Famiry Names Founp 1n THE VILLAGE OF 
PLATTENVILLE 
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* Name of original Acadian settler: See Dudley 
J. Leblanc, The True Story of the Acadians, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, copyright, (1932.) Passim and Appen- 
dix A. Mr. Leblanc lists these names as original 
Acadian settlers in Louisiana. Cf. Assumption 
Catholic Church records. 

t Originally (Campeau) descendants of early 
French settlers of Canada who first migrated to 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. American State Papers Public 
Lands, (1834), Vol. Il, and Assumption Catholic 
Church records. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Only a grammar schoo) education can 
be acquired in this village. The pupils are 
instructed through the seventh grade and 
are then transferred to the Napoleonville 
High School to continue their education. 
The parish furnishes free transportation 


18 J. Hanno Deiler, German Coast of Louisiana and 
the Creoles of German Descent. America Germanica 
Press, Philadelphia, 1909, pp. 122-123. 








through a system of school buses which 
operate throughout the area. 

The enrollment for the session 1935-36 
included 98 pupils. Every year a few 
pupils drop out during the session when 
their help is needed on the farm, or be- 
cause of other economic conditions. To 
some of these pupils it means the end of 
their school career. The school books 
have been closed, and few if any others 
will be opened during the rest of their 
lives. However, the majority of the 
pupils completing their elementary school- 
ing will enter the high school, and quite 
a few will complete their secondary edu- 
cation. Those who have the opportunity 
will attend college, while others prefer 
taking business courses in New Orleans. 

Of recent years the number of these 
people enrolled at the Louisiana State 
University has increased. The policy of 
the Long administration, which afforded 
the poor but deserving rural and urban 
youth an opportunity to acquire a college 
education, has been gratefully accepted.!® 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


As previously mentioned, it was in this 
community that the first Catholic Church 
on Bayou Lafourche was erected in 1793. 
The church was then, and still is, the 
nucleus of the little settlement, of which 
the entire population is Catholic. One 
who has not lived in a little community 


of this type cannot appreciate the true 
value of the church as a means of solidar- 


1° The social significance of the Hucy Long regime 
for the poor rural people of southern Louisiana has 
never been objectively analyzed. Critics have been 
so busy denouncing Long's economic theories that 
bis substantia] contribution to the poor laboring 
class has been largely overlooked. The legislative 
and administrative policies of Huey Long cut through 
a highly stratified Louisiana planter and commercial 
aristocracy and opened channels of vertical social 
circulations to the large immobile mass of humanity 
which formed the base of the social pyramid. 
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ity and social control. Next to the fam- 
ily, religion is probably the strongest 
bond of solidarity in the community. 
There is some intangible force which 
endears the people to their church. Even 
those who have been away for a number of 
years will, if it is at all possible, return 
to the community on feast days such as 
Christmas and All Saint’s Day. To be 
sure, they come to visit friends and rela- 
tives, but another motive is that it affords 
them an opportunity to hear once more 
the old familiar church bells toll the 
‘“Angelus,’’ to enter once again within 
the precinct of the church which is asso- 
ciated with some of the most cherished 
events of their lives. It is the place where 
they made their first earthly journey to be 
baptized; it is there where they made their 
first solemn communion. To many it 
marks the spot where they were joined 
in the bonds of holy matrimony, and also 
where was carried the remains of beloved 
parents and relatives for the final bene- 
diction of the church. 

On Sundays there are two masses, a 
low mass which is celebrated early in the 
morning, followed by a high mass which 
begins at 9:30. Practically the entire 
community attend one of the services as 
all of the people are devoted to their 
religion. One of the grievances of the 
English against the Acadian forefathers 
was their loyalty to the Catholic religion, 
and this characteristic has been carried on 
through successive generations. One may 
stop practicing his religion, but it is very 
tare, with these people, that one will 
change his religious affiliations. There 
is also a daily mass, but ordinarily, this is 
attended by very few people. However, 
during the Lenten Season there is an in- 
crease in the attendance at the daily mass. 

Religious instructions (catechism) are 
given to the children between the ages of 
six and twelve each week by the parish 
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pricst. To be more exact, however, 
religious instructions really begin in the 
home with the mother. It is she, despite 
her various other duties, work, and worry, 
who still finds time to act as teacher to 
her numerous offspring. Perhaps she is 
not capable of imparting intellectual 
knowledge much beyond the reading and 
writing stage, but she is qualified and 
does teach a type of education which is 
equally important, namely, moral educa- 
tion. Those moral teachings of an un- 
compromising religion which she has 
acquired from her parents, are in turn 
inculcated in her children as a means of 
molding and training that intangible thing 
called character. 

As a means of church support, there is 
an annual selling of pews to the parish- 
oners, Ja vente des bancs, as the French call 
it. Almost every family in the com- 
munity will buy a pew, although some 
individuals prefer to buy only one or two 
seats in a pew. These seats can either be 
bought outright for the entire year, or 
else ten cents can be paid each Sunday. 
However, there are pews reserved for those 
who cannot pay, so that no one is too 
poor to attend church. 

The church fair, which is an annual 
occasion, serves as another means of 
support for the church. This is a general 
characteristic along the entire bayou. 
The fair is usually well advertised and, 
as the public knows that the money is 
to be used for a worthy cause, the people 
come in great numbers and spend very 
generously. There are various sorts of 
attractions, among which good food 
cooked in the genuine ‘“‘creole style’’ is 
not the least of them; however, a shrewd 
church committee will usually arrange 
for a dance and some speeches, usually 
political in nature. This has the ad- 
vantage of attracting young people and 
the old ones. It is not infrequent that 
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some fairs will net as much as $800.00 
or $1,000.00 in a period of a day and a 
half. The fair usually starts on Saturday 
afternoon and lasts until midnight 


Sunday. 


RECREATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The French inhabitants of this section 
are an amusement-loving people animated 
with /a joie de vivre. The cold, austere, 
puritanical type of individual who attends 
Sunday church service and then sits around 
with a long face the rest of the day, would 
feel ill at ease among these people. The 
French will work hard five and one-half 
days of the week, but from Saturday noon 
until midnight Sunday is a time of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. There are various 
forms of recreation for both young and 
old, but probably the most popular one is 
dancing. The dance halls or pavillions 
are usually located on the levees of the 
bayou in or near a town. This is gener- 
ally a relatively cool spot, but weather 
conditions do not bother the dancers 
much. Dances are held on Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with an occasional one 
on Wednesday or Friday night. The 
people of this little community usually 
attend the dance in Napoleonville on 
Saturday night, while on the following 
night they attend either the Donaldson- 
ville or Thibodaux dances. At each 
dance hall, benches are built around the 
room to accommodate the spectators. 
These seats are invariably taken by older 
men and women who carry on lively and 
often hilarious conversation. The dances 
are managed and operated in a very orderly 
manner. There is a certain degree of 
stratification at the dances; the wealthy 
and more influential people form a circle 
of their own, while the laborers and other 
less prominent people form a separate 
group. However, there is a considerable 
amount of circulation between these two 














groups. The strata are by no means 
closed to one another. 

The movies are another form of amuse- 
ment of which these people are very fond. 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday are the 
popular movie nights. Many people at- 
tend the movie before going to the dance. 

Baseball is a very popular sport along 
the entire Bayou Lafourche area. The 
games are always held on Sunday after- 
noon and are well attended. Not only 
do they like to play baseball, but it is also 
a keen topic of conversation among the 
young men. The sporting section is a 
widely read part of the newspaper. 

Football is relatively a new game along 
the bayou; however, it is fast gaining in 
popularity, as the Sunday afternoon high 
school games are well attended. 

In the summer months such outings 
as swimming and fishing parties are pop- 
ular with the older as well as the younger 
sets. Picnics are often held on the shady 
banks of the various bayous and lakes in 
Assumption Parish. At the present time 
a highway leads to Grand Isle on the 
Gulf, and some avail themselves of the 
opportunity to enjoy surf bathing. In 
the winter months, hunting is popular. 
During the hunting season, it is a common 
sight to see a group of hunters dressed in 
their hunting clothes attending early 
Sunday mass. Outside the church will be 
found a pack of deer hounds or bird dogs 
locked in cars or chained to the wheel of a 
truck. Immediately after church service 
they leave for the hunt. Regardless of 
the number or kind of amusements en- 
joyed during the week-end, these people 
always attend Sunday mass. 

Another form of recreation which is 
rather popular with men, young and old, 
is playing games of chance. Card play- 
ing, and especially a good sociable poker 
game, are considered good pastime. This 
is a general characteristic for the entire 
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Bayou Lafourche settlement. The game 
is usually operated in connection with a 
store or barber shop, and this makes it 
one of the gathering places of the village. 
The week-end and rainy week days are 
the favorite times for this kind of amuse- 
ment. French-drip coffee is served gratis 
to anyone who cares for it, and that means 
everybody. Contrary to popular opinion, 
these people do not drink great quantities 
of coffee, even though they drink fre- 
quently. They seldom drink more than a 
half of a demi-tasse at any one time. 
When one considers that it takes about 
five of these small demi-tasse to fill one 
large cup of coffee, a more accurate es- 
timation can be made of the amount con- 
sumed. However, it is real coffee, some- 
thing potent, not colored water, that they 
drink. 

Occasionally when one or two poker 
games are going on, the proprietor will 
have a supper prepared. The players are 
served first, but there is always enough 
prepared to feed the entire crowd. A 
fine time is usually had by all, except the 
losers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Such, in brief, are some of the essential 
characteristics of these people. The hom- 
ogeneity of descent, language, and religion 
creates a high degree of solidarity in the 
village. A neighborly feeling is very 
much in evidence and the rendering of aids 
and personal service to one another en- 
genders a spirit of codperation and friend- 
liness. Marriage is still regarded as a 
sacred institution, and consequently there 
is as yet no divorce problem here. 

Living in a rural habitat, much of their 
daily activities are spent in close com- 
munion with nature. To these peasants— 
much more so than to the urban dwellers— 
the sun, the moon, the rain, and the wind 
are vitally important and meticulously 
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studied. It is their reference book of 
knowledge, studied from the early morn- 
ing hours on their journey to the fields, 
until they wend their homeward way 
observing the characteristics of the setting 
sun. 

In the cool of the evening, sitting on the 
front porch they hold their family and 


The younger generation—exuberant with 
energy—hold sway on one end of the 
porch, often as not dancing to the syn- 
copating rhythm of a radio swing orches- 
tra; while the old folks, looking at the 
freshness of youth, re“lect in their expres- 
sions the French adage: si jednesse savait; 
si vieillesse pouvait—if youth only knew; 


impromptu social gathering, cawserie. if old age only could. 


GOING FASCIST???? 


One of the most prominent sociologists in the country makes no bones of speaking his mind . . . 
about fascism and democracy. He asserts that by 1944 or '46 this nation will have to determine 
how it will go in its governmental form—fascist or republican. The mere fact of our now having a 
republican form of government and a democracy seems to be of no moment for the decision that lies 
ahead. 

The trends of government are asserted, by opposing groups, to be fascist and dictatorially minded 
now. Remember the newspaper streamers when the recent governmental bureau reorganization bill 
was considered in Congress. Remember also the long pronouncements about the death of the 
judiciary by ‘‘court-packing."’ 

The trends of business, likewise, are said to be fascist by the labor and socialist groups. The 
conflict over unions, the strike-breaking techniques developed by industrialists, and the defiance of 
governmental agencies by others—all these are called dictatorial control of labor. 

High school folks these days are thinking about our economic and social conditions. With the 
front page news usually of economic or political moment, they could not well ignore it. A rather 
alarming situation came to light recently; alarming if one prefers democracy to fascism. Ina recent 
mental! testing of some high school and college classes in Indiana, one item called for an indication 
of the one admired more, Roosevelt or Mussolini. In spite of the fact that the correct answer to the 
item did not give this information definitely, nearly one-fourth of the 360 odd students taking the 
test made a positive identification of their preference for Mussolini. Not a single item was marked 
to indicate a Rooseveltian preference. 

There is nothing to make one feel that these students were not quite representative of student 
life and opinion. And yet almost twenty-five percent of them acknowledged, not by admission or 
confession, but by openly going out of their way to do it, that they admired the premier of Italy and 
the organizer of the fascist movement more than they admire the leader of a principal political party 
and the President of the United States. 

If these people and others like them amount to almost one-fourth of the high school and college 
population of the country as a whole—-WHAT WILL BE OUR ANSWER in the six or eight years 
ahead when we have to choose between fascism, the current brand of Italian dictatorship, and 
democracy, which, with all the slowness inherent in a true popular movement, is perhaps the most 
glorious triumph of political man over the essentially selfish nature of individual man? 

W. G. Prerset. 


Indiana University. 
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SOME DOMESTIC RELATIONS LAWS THAT COUNSELLORS IN 


MARITAL DIFFICULTIES NEED TO KNOW* 
JOHN S. BRADWAY 


Duke University 


HE marriage counsellor, even when 

he is unaware of them, is constantly 

confronting problems of law. The 
lawyer must face many domestic situations 
where there is need for mature and experi- 
enced lay judgment and extra-legal skills, 
techniques, and resources. Sometimes 
one finds a marriage counsellor with ade- 
quate legal training, or a lawyer with 
broad human experience and other tem- 
peramental qualifications who combines in 
himself these at present unrelated abili- 
ties, and who alone can accomplish the 
entire task. Such a person is the excep- 
tion. Too often neither the marriage 
counsellor nor the lawyer is equipped to 
handle successfully both aspects of such a 
family or individual difficulty. 

One may assume that the watertight 
compartment theory of the social sciences, 
however valuable it may be for research 
purposes, has distinct limitations in the 
field of practical application. No one 
knows how many complex human difficul- 
ties fail to receive adequate attention, 
let alone solution, because of the lack of a 
medium for the ready interprofessional 
exchange of facilities. Among those peo- 
ple who have had contact with the situa- 


* Adapted from remarks made before the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, April 13, 1938. 
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tion there is an impression of a substantial 
number of such failures. Since this paper 
is directed to marriage counsellors alone, 
one may consider the consequences of the 
neglect or refusal of the marriage counsel- 
lor to equip himself to make a fairly ac- 
curate diagnosis to determine the presence 
of possible legal problems. Three such 
consequences are obvious: He may violate 
some law and thus bring upon himself 
and the whole movement a publicity un- 
welcome if not actually harmful. He may 
endeavor to ignore or grapple with the 
legal problems thus, at least, jeopardizing 
the rights of his client; he may remain 
oblivious to the invaluable data in a 
statistical mass of such cases and thus 
neglect to contribute to the important 
task of moulding the law to cope with 
modern social and economic conditions. 

This paper is devoted to outlining some 
possible remedies for this situation and 
contains specific proposals for the con- 
sideration of the marriage counsellors as a 
group. Recommendations for action 
must be deferred until the nature of the 
danger areas is charted. 


LAWS DIRECTLY AFFECTING MARRIAGE 
ADVISERS 


Marriage counsellors, as individuals, are 
subject to the same rules of law which 
affect everyone. When they function as 
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experts they inevitably encroach upon or 
advance toward the spheres of influence 
of certain specific rules of law giving the 
professional man broad exclusive privi- 
leges which are denied to the layman. 
Four examples will serve: Laws prohibit- 
ing the practice of law without a license; 
laws prohibiting the practice of medicine 
without a license; laws allowing an en- 
gaged person or a spouse to sue other 
persons (including marriage counsellors) 
for damages for alienating the affections 
of the other engaged person or spouse; 
laws providing that information given to 
representatives of certain professions, and 
only to those persons, may be held invio- 
late and confidential. Each of these 
examples deserves a few words of explana- 
tion. 


A. Unauthorized Practice of Law 


Within the last decade the organized 
bar has become increasingly concerned to 
prevent lay encroachments upon its own 
field which, in the public interest, it 
believes should be exclusive. As a result, 
statutes have been enacted in most of the 
states defining the practice of law in in- 
clusive terms restricting this activity to 
licensed lawyers, and providing criminal 
and other penalties for a violation. The 
courts, interpreting such statutes in actual 
cases, have prosecuted trust companies, 
automobile clubs, collection agencies, 
insurance adjusters, and many others. 
They have also declared that the practice 
of the law is a matter ultimately for the 
judicial, rather than the legislative, de- 
partment of government. This means 
that one who desires to learn his legal 
position must study the case law as well 
as the statutes of the state in which he 
conducts his work. 

The immediate question is where does 
one draw the line in marriage counselling 
between acts which amount to practicing 
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law and those which do not. Most peo- 
ple will feel that it is worth while to 
know where the line is drawn so as not to 
step over it. Even if one is determined to 
violate the law, he may find it interesting 
to know the consequences of his acts. 

As an example of these laws, see that 
enacted in North Carolina in 1931, chap- 
ter 157, sec. 1, which provides: 


It shall be unlawful for any corporation or any 
person or association of persons, except members of 
the Bar of the State of North Carolina admitted and 
licensed to practice as attorneys-at-law, to appear 
as attorney or counselor-at-law, in any action or 
proceeding in any court in this State or before any 
judicial body or the North Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission; to maintain, conduct, or defend the same, 
except in his own behalf as a party thereto; or, by 
word, sign, letter, or advertisement, to hold out 
himself, or themselves, as competent or qualified to 
give legal advice or counsel, or to prepare legal 
documents, or as being engaged in advising or coun- 
selling in lew or acting as attorney or counsellor- 
at-law, or in furnishing the services of a lawyer or 
lawyers; and it shall be unlawful for any person or 
association of persons except members of the Bar, 
for a fee or any consideration, to give legal advice 
or counsel, perform for or furnish to another legal 
services, or for or without a fee or any consideration, 
to prepare directly or through another for another 
person, firm, or corporation, any will or testamentary 
disposition, or instrument of trust serving purposes 
similar to those of a will, exeept life insurance trusts, 
or, for a fee or any consideration, to organize cor- 
porations or prepare for another person, firm or 
corporation, any other legal document. 


As an example of what the courts have 
to say on the subject, see a South Carolina 
case, In re Duncan, 65 S. E. 210: 


It is too obvious for discussion that the practice 
of law is not limited to the conduct of cases in courts. 
According to the generally understood definition of 
the practice of law in this country, it embraces the 
preparation of pleadings and other papers incident 
to actions and special proceedings and the manage- 
ment of such actions and proceedings on behalf of 
clients before judges and courts, and in addition 
conveyancing, the preparation of legal instruments 
of all kinds, and in general all advice to clients and 
all action taken for them in matters connected with 
the law. An attorney at law is one who engages 








in any of these branches of the practice of law. The 
following is the concise definition given by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States: ‘‘Persons acting 
professionally in legal formalities, negotiations or 
proceedings by the warrant or authority of their 
clients may be regarded as attorneys at law within 
the meaning of that designation as employed in 
this country.” 


Is it practice of the law for a marriage 
counsellor to: tell a client that he should 
get a divorce; tell a client the grounds for 
divorce; advance an opinion as to the pos- 
sibilities of securing alimony and support; 
assist in the preparation of an agreement 
between the spouses as to their property. 
There are at present no cases giving a 
specific answer to these questions. The 
definitions of law practice supplied by 
legislatures and courts are so broad as to 
suggest that in a specific case a court might 

_answer yes. Certainty is desirable. It 
may be secured in several ways. Some- 
one may prepare a treatise on the subject, 
but it will be difficult to find authorities 
to support the various principles. The 
time honored way to secure the expression 
of a judicial opinion in a controverted 
subject is to have someone offer himself as 
a test case. The individual marriage 
counsellor may hesitate to take such a 
step. Other possible solutions will be 
considered hereafter. 


B. Unauthorized Practice of Medicine 


Similarly, the physicians, in the public 
interest, have sought to prohibit the prac- 
tice of medicine by laymen. Statutes 
define practicing medicine and impose 
penalties for violations. As an example 
of such laws, see North Carolina Code, 
Section 6622: 


No person shall practice medicine or surgery, or 
any of the branches thereof, nor in any case prescribe 
for the cure of diseases unless he shall have been 
first licensed and registered so to do in the manner 
provided in this article, and if any person shall 
practice medicine of surgery without being duly 
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licensed and registered, as provided in this article, 
he shall not be allowed to maintain any action to 
collect any fee for such services. The person so 
practicing without license shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than fifty dollars ($50) nor more than one 
hundred ($100), or imprisoned at the discretion of 
the court for each and every offense. 

Any person shall be regarded as practicing medi- 
cine or surgery within the meaning of this act who 
shall diagnose or attempt to diagnose, treat or at- 
tempt to treat, operate or attempt to operate on, or 
prescribe for or administer to, or profess to treat any 
human ailment, physical or mental, or any physical 
injury to or deformity of another person: Provided, 
that the following cases shall not come within the 
definition above recited: 

1. The administration of domestic or family reme- 
dies in cases of emergency. 

a. The practice of dentistry by any legally licensed 
dentist engaged in the practice of dentistry and 
dental surgery. 

3. The practice of pharmacy by any legally li- 
censed pharmacist engaged in the practice of 
pharmacy. 

4. The practice of medicine and surgery by any 
surgeon or physician of the United States army, 
navy, or public health service in the discharge of his 
official duties. 

5. The treatment of the sick or suffering by mental 
or spiritual means without the use of any drugs or 
other material means. 

6. The practice of optometry by any legally li- 
censed optometrist engaged in the practice of op- 
tometry. 

7. The practice of midwifery by any woman who 
pursues the vocation of midwife. 

8. The practice of chiropody by any legally li- 
censed chiropodist when engaged in the practice of 
chiropody, and without the use of any drug. 

g. The practice of osteopathy by any legally 
licensed osteopath when engaged in the practice of 
osteopathy as defined by Jaw, and especially six 
thousand seven hundred of the consolidated statutes. 

10. The practice of chiropractic by any legally 
licensed chiropractor when engaged in the manual 
adjustment of the twenty-four spinal vertebrae of 
the human body and without the use of drugs. 

11. The practice of medicine or surgery by any 
reputable physician or surgeon in a neighboring 
state coming into this state for consultation with a 
resident registered physician. This proviso shall 
not apply to physicians resident in a neighboring 
state and regularly practicing in this state. 

12. Physicians who have a diploma from a regu- 
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lar medical college or were practicing medicine and 
surgery in this state prior to the seventh day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and cighty- 
five, and who are properly registered by law. 


Cases interpret the statutes. The mar- 
riage counsellor encroaches upon or ap- 
proaches the prohibited area. A thor- 
ough understanding of where the line is 
drawn should prove of value to the 
individual and the group. 


~ Is it practice of medicine for a marriage 


counsellor to: discuss birth control with 
a client; or to advise on personality diffi- 
culties; to suggest that an individual 
should not see a physician? There are at 
present few, if any, cases giving a specific 
answer to these questions. The defini- 
tions of the practice of medicine supplied 
by legislatures and courts are so broad 
as to suggest that in a specific case a court 
might answer yes. Certainty is desirable. 
It may be secured in several ways. Some- 
one may prepare a treatise on the subject, 
but it will be difficult to find authorities 
to support the various principles. The 
time honored way to secure the expression 
of a judicial opinion on a controverted 
subject is to have someone offer himself as 
a human guinea pig in a test case. The 
individual marriage counsellor may hesi- 
tate to take such a step. Other possible 
solutions will be considered hereafter. 


C. Alienation of Affections and Similar 
Actions 


The law favors marriage and attempts 
to deter people from interfering with the 
formation of the marriage contract and 
from breaking up the family once it is 


“ P . 
organized. In a few states the legisla- 


tures recently have abolished suits for 
breach of promise and alienation of affec- 
tions, but in general the right to sue still 
remains to the injured party. Parents and 
legal guardians are exempted from such 
liability because the law encourages them 
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to counsel and advise their children. 
The marriage counsellor is not thus pro- 
tected. No matter how laudable his 
motives, he is putting himself in a posi- 
tion where he may have to defend a suit 
for damages brought against him by the 
disappointed swain if he advises Mary to 
break her engagement to John or persuades 
Edward that he should cease living with 
his wife, Elsie. A suit for slander or— 
libel will, of course, be possible if the 
character of the aggrieved party has been 
injured. Otherwise a suit for alienation 
of affections or some similar process may 
be brought. 

The law is reasonably clear on this point 
and a treatise may be compiled which will 
inform marriage counsellors of their pres- 
ent position. It is quite likely that they 
may feel unduly cramped and will desire 
a change in the law. This, again, is a 
matter for further consideration. 


D. Confidential Communications 


When a client talks over with his law- 
yer his most personal affairs, the law pro- 
tects the communication by throwing 
around it a mantle of confidentiality. 
The lawyer may not disclose, unless the 
client waives the privilege. Such a sys- 
tem is conducive to frank interchange of 
ideas. In many jurisdictions private con- 
versations between husband and wife are 
cloaked legally in silence. In some states 
the clergyman-communicant and physi- 
cian-patient relationships are similarly 
guarded. There appear to be no juris-— 
dictions in which the marriage counsellor 
is thus protected. In consequence, if 
revelations are made in his presence by 
one spouse, the other may call the mar- 
riage counsellor as a witness. If he re- 
fuses to testify the judge may hold him 
in contempt of court and may punish him 
by fine or imprisonment for his continued 
silence. Obviously, some marriage coun- 
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sellors will refuse to speak. There seems 
to be no reason for building up a group of 
martyrs or a great deal of questionable 
publicity if some other simpler solution 
is available. The law is reasonably clear 
on this point, and a treatise may be com- 
piled which will inform marriage coun- 
sellors of their present position. It is 
quite likely that they may feel unduly 
cramped and will desire a change in the 
law. This again is a matter for further 
consideration. 

Here are four rules of law which directly 
affect marriage counsellors. There are 
others. It would seem wise for marriage 
counsellors to learn about them and to 
work out methods and devices for codper- 
ation with the legal and medical profes- 
sions, rather than to run the risk of stumb- 
ling over a legal obstacle in the dark. 


THE FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND THE 
WORKING OF THE LEGAL MIND 


One of the most serious difficulties to 
public service by professional groups is the 
social distance which separates one pro- 
fession from another and all professions 
from the lay members of the community. 
A professional man is a professional only 
as to his specialty. As to other matters 
he is a layman. The marriage counsellor 
may be an expert in his own field, but 
when he tries to use the resources of the 
law to aid in solving individual problems 
or when he ignores those resources he 
jeopardizes his client’s rights. 

Coéperation with lawyers is an excel- 
lent idea, but the process is one of mutual 
education. For example, there must be 
agreement in lemine on such matters as 
the meaning of certain words which rep- 
resent one idea to the layman and another 
to the lawyer. It is impracticable to 
make ali marriage counsellors lawyers, 
or vice versa. 

To attempt to familiarize the marriage 


counsellor with all the multitude of rules 
of law is a project as useless as it is enor- 
mous. More practical is the proposal to 
provide an instruction in legal first aid 
as part of the necessary preliminary train- 
ing. A course in legal first aid may well 
cover two subjects: 


A. The Various Devices Employed in a 
Particular Jurisdiction to Accomplish 
Specified Objectives by Legal Means 


As an example, some contact with the 
procedures in breach of promise cases, 
annulment cases, non-support proceedings, 
divorce cases, and alimony petitions, will 
show the marriage counsellor the tools 
which the lawyer has available to use in 
domestic cases and the results which may 
be secured by their use. The question as 
to whether any of these tools is appropri- 
ate to the solution of a particular marital 
situation or whether the facts indicate the 
need for an appeal to the resources of 
some other professional field is a problem 
of legal diagnosis and may require the 
coéperative efforts of a marriage counsel- 
lor and a lawyer. Perhaps effective re- 
sults can be obtained by an elementary 
treatise for outside reading followed in 
class by the discussion of a series of actual 
illustrative cases. One may assume an 
interesting series of discussions. 


B. The Various Steps a Lawyer may take 
in Handling a Specific Case 


Of late years the legal mind has been 
occupied by a consideration of the Judicial 
Process. Since a great multitude of cases 
never get to court it is necessary to include 
some acquaintance with the process in 
the mind of the practicing lawyer. There 
is little published material on this subject, 
so again the way is open for some enter- 
prising person to supply a book on the 
subject to be followed by classroom dis- 
cussions in which a lawyer attempts to 
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discuss what goes on in his mind when he 
is thinking about a case. As examples 
one may list arbitrarily a series of steps. 

1. The first question which a lawyer is 
likely to ask himself about a case is 
whether or not he desires to handle it. 
There are many factors determining his 
decision. The client may not have a set 
of facts of sufficient legal merit to make the 
lawyer feel there is a real legal question 
to be determined by the court or adjusted 
outside it. The lawyer may come to the 
conclusion that the client desires some- 
thing which is unethical. It may be im- 
practicable for the lawyer because of 
other clients who have previously retained 
his services for him to handle a new case 
in which he may be put in a position of 
representing conflicting interests or in 
the course of which he may come into the 
possession of information which should 
be kept confidential. 

2. Another preliminary question con- 
fronting the lawyer is how to handle the 
case which presents some legal problems, 
but also requires for its complete solution 
the coérdination of resources from some 
adjoining field. The client may be phys- 
ically or mentally in need of the services 
of a physician or psychiatrist. Economic 
problems may be of such importance as to 
alter completely the handling of a par- 
ticular case. How to accomplish these 
interprofessional adjustments so that all 
facets of his difficulty may be recognized, 
expertly allocated and solved requires 
careful planning and unusual vision. 
Here again codperation between the law- 
yer and the marriage counsellor would 
seem to be important. 

3. Another type of client is the one who 
desires from the lawyer no action, but 
merely seeks information as to his or her 
legal rights. Legal aid societies find that 
a large percentage of their clients are of 


this sort. The lawyer who would per- 
form effectively in the presence of such 
queries needs to call upon the resources of 
the law and at the same time to tap busi- 
ness practice, and many other fields for 
aid. The similarity between this situa- 
tion and that confronting the marriage 
counsellor is obvious. 

4. If the client desires that action be 
taken the lawyer has three procedures at 
his disposal. He may conciliate, or 
litigate, or take steps to change the exist- 
ing statute law. Which device he will 
employ depends upon his judgment as to 
how the case should be solved for the best 
interests of the client, and with due regard 
for the related interests of the court, the 
profession, and the community. In mak- 
ing up his mind on this point codperation 
and exchange of ideas with a marriage 
counsellor may be very useful even though 
the marriage counsellor has no informa- 
tion or understanding of the technical 
procedures by which the ultimate goal is 
to be attained. 

A course for marriage counsellors em- 
phasizing the framework and tools of the 
legal field and the customary mental proc- 
esses of the lawyer will go far toward 
bringing the two professional groups to- 
gether and will reduce materially the 
number of cases now handled by cither 
group on its own account in which better 
results for the client could be obtained by 
codperation. 


REMEDIES 


In the foregoing materia] two situations 
have appeared calling for consideration: 
the present Jaw limits the work of the 
marriage counsellor; no adequate machin- 
ery exists for an interprofessional codpera- 


tion. 
There are three obvious steps which the 


marriage counsellor group may profitably 
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take with respect to its relationship to 
the field of law: 

1. Secure a general picture of the area 
of contact. 

2. Learn something about the resources 
of the law and the method of functioning 
of the legal mind. 

3. Utilize recurring realistic experi- 
ences as a basis for moulding rules of 
law which are proven to be inadequate, so 
as to accomplish ends recognized as 
socially desirable. 

A general picture of the area of contact 
may be secured in at least three ways: 
informative books and articles may be 
written by lawyers and marriage coun- 
sellors, or perhaps by both, surveying 
the field; speakers may address conferences 
of marriage counsellors or conduct dis- 
cussions on significant fields of law and 
clarify essential points; each marriage 
counsellor may well secure the codperation 
and advice of a lawyer on specific cases. 
If this last is attempted, there should be 
adopted some such slogan as ‘‘See your 
lawyer twice a day.”’ 

A course in legal first aid will give the 
marriage counsellor an understanding of 
the resources of the law and the function- 
ing of the legal mind. 

If the law does not accomplish desirable 
social ends it is always possible, in an 
orderly manner, to change it. Legisla- 
tive activity is no novelty and suitable 
facts laid before the proper committee of 
the general assembly of any state will 
receive consideration. The problems are 
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the collection and interpretation of facts 
and the development and maintenance of 
channels of transportation to the law mak- 
ing body. The material available is 
unique and significant. The administra- 
tive task should be a simple one. 
Relationship with the bar may require 
crystallization of the marriage counsellor 
group into a separate profession with 
admission requirements, standards for 
the conduct of the work, discipline, or- 
ganization and all the other characteris- 
tics of the older professional groups. If 
this stage is reached it will be a simple 
matter to amend certain statutes to give 
the professional marriage counsellor a 
definite status. There may then be laws: 
punishing those who, without a license, 
give marriage advice; exempting marriage 
counsellors from suit because of their ad- 
vice; providing for confidential communi- 
cations. The limit of the jurisdiction of 
this new professional group may be deter- 
mined with a high degree of precision. 
Inter-professional bridges may be built 
across socially interstitial gaps and the 
resources of the community enriched 
Such a program, obviously, will con- 
sume a great deal of time for its perfec- 
tion. During the interim the best prac- 
tical step is for each marriage counsellor 
to arrange for the individual codperation 
of a lawyer on the legal aspects of his 
cases. Such a partnership should benefit 
both participants, improve the service to 
the client, and build a foundation for 
greater service to the community. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND FAMILY COUNSELLING* 


HOWARD E. JENSEN 
Duke University 


ENTAL hygiene and family coun- 

selling are both comparatively 

new and Protean arts, each lack- 
ing an adequate formulation of its scien- 
tific concepts in theory and a clear delim- 
itation of its field in practice. The topic 
assigned to me for discussion is therefore 
by nature such that I must begin by crit- 
icising one of its terms and defining the 
other. 

Let us first attempt the easier task of 
defining our second term. Family coun- 
selling is often too narrowly centered 
upon problems of marital discord. But 
conflict between husband and wife is 
rarely due to factors arising wholly within 
the marriage situation, and its effects are 
rarely confined to strain or disruption of 
the marriage bond. If family counselling 
is not to operate in a vacuum, it must con- 
sider the family as a dynamic unity of 
interacting personalities, and must be- 
come the inclusive art of social guidance 
concerning all the interpersonal relation- 
ships that arise within it, including the 
relations of parents and children, as well 
as those of parents to one another and of 
children among themselves. 

But the criticism of our first term can 
not be so summarily disposed of, for men- 
tal hygiene is a good term gone wrong. 
It is generally employed with the assump- 
tion that it expresses an attitude toward 
mental health strictly analogous to that 
expressed toward bodily health by the 
older term physical hygiene. But nothing 
could be further from the facts. For phys- 
ical hygiene is the art concerned with the 


*Read before the fourth Annual Conference on 
Conservation of Marriage and the Family, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, April 13, 1938. 


preservation and the improvement of 
health in both individuals and communi- 
ties. It is primarily concerned, not with 
the pathological, but with the normal, 
and it is primarily addressed, not to the 
sick, but to the well. As the art of per- 
sonal and social sanitation, it is not a 
monopoly of the medical profession. In 
its social aspects, it is quite as much the 
professional responsibility of physiolo- 
gists, engineers, home economists, nurses, 
social workers, educators, etc., as of 
physicians, and in its individual aspects 
every citizen must become his own hygien- 
ist if the art of personal hygiene is to be 
practiced at all. It requires no specifically 
professional training to advise a neighbor 
about the undrained puddle in his back 
yard or the drained bottles under his back 
stoop, however much it may require tact! 
And no professional body objects to any 
citizen giving such counsel, though one’s 
neighbors may! 

But the emphasis of mental hygiene has 
from the first been upon the pathological, 
not the normal; and its informational con- 
tent as well as its practical techniques have 
been devoted to better understanding, 
treatment, and management of the actu- 
ally or incipiently ill, not to a system of 
sanitation for those who have no need of a 
physician. It is fortunately true that 
mental hygiene has latterly come to in- 
clude this positive phase of concern about 
improving the conditions that make for 
better mental health in the general pop- 
ulation, but it is still largely absorbed in 
its earlier negative phase of treatment, 
so that ‘‘the mental hygiene approach”’ 
to any problem is still almost universally 
understood to mean the approach to that 
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problem from the standpoint of real or 
alleged pathological mental processes 
which are known or assumed to be basic 
to its manifestation. 

As long as this is the case, the medical 
profession will rightly resist and resent 
the encroachment of the layman into this 
field. However much the educator and 
social worker may deplore the almost 
exclusive interest of many psychiatrists 
in the hereditary and constitutional fac- 
tors to the neglect of the psychological 
and sociological factors in mental health, 
the fact remains that the treatment of 
pathological conditions, whether struc- 
tural or functional, within the organism, 
is a medical problem, and must be prop- 
erly safeguarded against the invasion of 
enthusiasts, incompetents, charlatans, and 
quacks. As long as teachers and social 
workers will confidently advise seriously 
disorganized, and even mildly disoriented, 
persons on the basis of the latest popular 
book or the most alluring current fad, the 
best interests of education and social work 
alike require this insistent counsel of 
restraint and caution. It is of course 
true that in many cases, mental conflict 
and personal disorganization are purely 
sociological or psychological in origin, 
and must be treated by purely sociological 
or psychological techniques, but their 
skillful probing requires at least as much 
professional training as does the lancing 
of a carbuncle or the setting of a bone. 
It can not be safely attempted on the basis 
of the limited scientific and clinical ac- 
quaintanceship with the pathological as- 
pects of these non-medical disciplines usu- 
ally available in the professional training 
of teachers, social workers and family 
counsellors. Some day, perhaps, we shall 
have adequate means for isolating the 
medical from the non-medical problems in 
this field, and for the adequate professional 
training of non-medical practitioners, 


but the time is not yet. No one who has 
seen the conflicts precipitated by the in- 
competent attempt to give insight in 
terms of psychiatric concepts, or has wit- 
nessed the tragedies of human suffering 
sometimes disclosed by those who have 
been unsuccessfully or unskillfully psy- 
choanalyzed will venture into this field 
without more scientific training and clin- 
ical experience than most non-medical 
practitioners possess. 

But mental hygiene is not psychiatry, 
and it is exceedingly unfortunate that it 
has ever been thought of as such. The 
term is used here in the sense in which it 
must be increasingly employed if mental 
hygiene is to have a distinct field of its 
own, as an extension of the health concept 
into the mental field. Mental hygiene is 
mental sanitation. It involves the in- 
tellectual grasp, the emotional acceptance, 
and the continuous utilization of certain 
principles and techniques of wholesome 
living which enable one to employ his 
abilities and capacities more fully and 
effectively in work and enjoyment. It is 
not a science, but an art, and like all arts, 
it is based upon many sciences. It is a 
synthesis chiefly of principles and tech- 
niques of applied biology, applied psy- 
chology and applied sociology which it 
employes for its ownends. And one who 
employes this art in the management of 
his own life and in an endeavor to assist 
others in attaining a richer quality of 
personal and social experience is not a 
practitioner of medicine, but an artist in 
design for livirg. So understood, this 
art is indispensable, not to the family 
counsellor alone, but to any one dealing 
professionally with other human beings 
primarily in their personal and social 
relationships, especially as minister, 
teacher, or social worker. 

If mental hygiene is defined in terms 
strictly analogous to physical hygiene, 
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the mental hygiene responsibility of these 
non-medical professions is also strictly 
analogous. These professional workers 
must endeavor to carry on the processes 
of religion, education, social work, etc., 
under conditions and by methods which 
will help the individual to achieve and 
maintain the highest level of mental and 
bodily health of which he is constitution- 
ally capable. When organic handicaps 
or pathological processes are involved, 
the responsibility for treatment is the 
physician's, but where none such exist, 
bodily health is largely a matter of proper 
conditions and habits of life, whose cor- 
rection can often be best effected by these 
non-medical professions. And since men- 
tal health, again apart from definite or- 
ganic lesions or pathological processes, 
is largely a matter of one’s habitual ways 
of meeting concrete personal and social 
situations, the mental hygiene responsibil- 
ities of these non-medical professions 
whose function it is to deal with people in 
precisely these relations, is even more in- 
escapable and far-reaching. It is in a 
man’s social relationships, past and pres- 
ent, that the history of his mental health 
is largely written, and all who deal with 
him in these relations are largely respon- 
sible for what is recorded. It will not do 
for medical men to charge parents, teach- 
ers, ministers, social workers, and family 
counsellors with precipitating so many 
disorganized and disoriented patients into 
their consulting rooms, and at the same 
time deny to these same groups a definite 
responsibility for mental health in general. 
For unless these lay groups are familiar 
enough with the principles and techniques 
of mental hygiene to employ them posi- 
tively in promoting health, they cannot 
be expected to be of much help negatively 
in preventing disease. 

Fundamentally then, the mental hy- 
giene background needed by the family 


counsellor is identical with that needed 
by certain other non-medical groups, 
and what is said about family counselling 
in this respect is, mutatis mutandis, equally 
applicable to them. Family counselling 
is unique only in that its cases are selected 
by the existence of some serious inter- 
personal conflict, usually involving in- 
tense emotional reactions on the part of 
at least some of the persons involved, and 
such situations are always of importance 
to mental health, sometimes as an indica- 
tion of its absence, but more often as a 
threat to its continuance. 

Since the mental status of the persons 
concerned in domestic conflict has an 
important bearing upon procedure, the 
family counsellor’s training must enable 
him to make a fair appraisal of this factor 
in treatment. For when one or more of 
the parties involved is a disorganized per- 
sonality, when conflict has become inter- 
nalized to such a degree as to require fun- 
damental changes within the personality, 
the case must be referred to the psychia- 
trist. If this cannot be done, the coun- 
sellor would do well not to attempt ama- 
teur psychoanalysis, but to devote his 
attention to changing the situation rather 
than the personality, and to easing the 
tension through the re-education of the 
more normal members of the family. 

It may of course be objected that per- 
sonal disorganization is not an absolute 
category, that the borderline between the 
normal and the abnormal is broad and 
uncertain, that the diagnostic criteria are 
vague and varied, and that the whole 
problem of family counselling had there- 
fore best be left to professional psychia- 
trists. But to this procedure the objec- 
tions are both theoretical and practical. 
First, there are not enough competent 
psychiatrists available, and there is no 
likelihood of there being for decades to 
come. Second, a considerable majority 




















of domestic problems are purely social 
and cultural in origin and character, and 
their proper treatment requires training in 
fields in which the physician is more than 
likely to act in the blundering fashion of 
the layman, while the competently trained 
family counsellor moves with the deft 
touch of the expert. Codperation of ex- 
perts and referral of cases there must be in 
any case, and in these matters there can 
be no scientific substitute for good will 
and common sense. The situation in 
family counselling is not greatly different 
from that in public health, in which the 
teacher isolates and refers for examination 
every child concerning whose health 
status she is in doubt. As matters now 
stand, teacher and counsellor alike will 
do well to err on the side of excessive 
referrals. 

If our assumption is correct, that a con- 
siderable majority of domestic problems 
are purely cultural in origin, (and it 
must be remembered that we are includ- 
ing all the dynamic interpersonal relation- 
ships of the family, husband-wife, parent- 
child, child-child, with which family 
counselling deals) the mental hygiene 
background of the counsellor must place 
the abnormal in perspective as peripheral 
to the normal, never the reverse. Several 
years ago the late Dr. W. H. Burnham 
wrote an excellent book on mental hygiene 
entitled The Normal Mind, and it is re- 
grettable that his example has not been 
generally followed. For unfortunately, 
the literature of mental hygiene, especially 
that influenced by the various psycho- 
analytic schools, still approaches the 
normal through the avenue of the abnor- 
mal. It is true, with certain important 
reservations, that there are no processes 
present in the abnormal that are not also 
present in the normal, and that their 
exaggeration in the abnormal enable us to 
identify them more accurately and study 
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them more minutely. But exaggeration 
is also distortion, and he who does not 
again submit his clinical materials to the 
heavy discount of normality can have a 
conception of the normal which is only a 
gross caricature of the facts. As a noted 
psychiatrist has recently said, ‘‘Abnormal 
behavior, as we see it, is merely behavior 
which is unsuited to our needs; and in 
seeking to explain the occurrence of such 
forms of behavior, it is necessary to under- 
stand the nature of the processes by which 
all forms of behavior, whether abnormal or 
normal, are produced. Thus abnormal fear 
is, from our point of view, simply fear oc- 
curring under conditions in which we 
should not be afraid. Therefore it is neces- 
sary for us to understand the laws which 
govern the production of all fear, whether 
normal or abnormal, in order to under- 
stand why it occurs in such cases. Simi- 
larly, delusional thinking is thinking 
which is abnormal or faulty because it 
does not correspond with objective reality 
and so leads to wrong forms of behavior. 
Therefore, in order to explain the occur- 
rence of such wrong forms of thought, it 
is necessary for us to have an understand- 
ing of the thought process.’"! 

The family counsellor who has profited 
by this shift away from the pathological 
will view his central problem of conflict, 
not as an abnormal situation to be avoided 
or resolved at all costs, but as an ines- 
capable and irrespressible fact of life. 
Its mental hygiene implications inhere 
less in how it is adjusted than in how it is 
adjusted to. The romantic ideal which 
has given us a cultural expectation of a 
family life of unperturbed calm may turn 
out to be as serious a threat to mental 
health as conflict, of which it is also an 
important cause. For a cultural expecta- 


1 Milton Harrington: A Biological Approach to the 
Problem of Abnormal Behavior. Lancaster, Pa. Science 
Press Printing Co. 1938. pp. 450 f. 
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tion that is false to reality leads to a futile 
struggle for its attainment, and to the 
inevitable frustration of defeat. Happi- 
ness in family life is a ratio of achieve- 
ment to expectation, and if our happiness 
quotient is too small, it may be quite as 
much because our expectation was too 
great as because our achievement was too 
meagre. Perhaps Tennyson's song in 
‘The Princess’’ portrays a more whole- 
some ideal for family life than does the 
advice of many a family counsellor: 


As through the land at eve we went, 
And picked the ripened ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out, I know not why, 
And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears! 


For here is something that is finer than 
absence of conflict. Here is tolerance of 
difference and of the right of each mar- 
riage partner to be himself, even if it 
results in accentuating difference to the 
point at which conflict occasionally be- 
comes inevitable. 

The romantic ideal has given us an 
illusion of homogeneity within the family 
and hence an expectation of harmony 
which the facts do not sustain. The fam- 
ily is in reality a very heterogeneous 
group, and it should be no occasion of 
pain or humiliation to any one to find that 
accord is sometimes very difficult to attain. 
The family normally begins as an experi- 
ment in antagonistic codperation. Each 
woman enters marriage with a conception 
of her own réle as wife and an expectation 
of her partner’s rdle as husband; each 
man, with a conception of his rdle as hus- 
band and an expectation of his partner's 
rdle as wife. And since complete iden- 
tity of the rdéle of each with the expec- 





tation of the other is never found, accord 
is normally an achievement through con- 
flict, in which differences in attitudes, 
ideals and réles are either overcome or ac- 
cepted. 

Then a child is born, but no considerate 
fate presides at the shuffling of the chromo- 
somes to safeguard the child’s resemblance 
by hereditary traits to either parent, or 
to a composite of both. Other children 
may follow, perhaps of different sex, usu- 
ally of considerably different hereditary 
endowments, and always of different ages. 
Thus fate throws together into the most 
intimate of human relationships different 
individuals with different native endow- 
ments at different levels of maturity, on 
different stages of the learning process, 
and with different degrees of socialization. 

And in maturity, learning and socializa- 
tion, the differences between parents and 
children are greatest of all. The children 
look forward with anticipation to acquir- 
ing the experiences upon which the par- 
ents look back with regret. No parent 
can desire to have his child repeat his own 
mistakes and no child can yield to living 
the rdle his parent did not live but now 
wishes he had. How, in the light of these 
realities, we can think of the family as 
homogeneous or of accord as normal, it 
is difficult to see. 

The reaction of domestic conflict upon 
mental health depends less upon its pres- 
ence than upon what we do about it, and 
the promise of mental hygiene does not 
consist in its removal, but in providing 
more effective means of dealing with it. 

The husband's expectation of the wife's 
rdle, the wife’s expectation of the hus- 
band's, the plans of both parents for the 
children, or the demands of children upon 
one another or upon the parents may be 
reasonable or unreasonable, but in either 
event unattainable. They may threaten 




















the integrity of the family because they 
cannot be surrendered, or they may bring 
poignancy and frustration to some or all 
members of the family because they must 
be yielded or compromised. 

In such cases, the goal of mental hy- 
giene may often be, not the resolution of 
the conflict, but the increase of tolerance 
and the acceptance of frustration. Both 
require further development of personality 
and both are mental health assets. Toler- 
ance is one’s recognition of the right of 
others to their own individualities, to 
order their own lives according to ideals 
arising out of their own experiences, not 
according to patterns born of one’s own 
desires. And acceptance of frustration 
does not mean the removal of pain, but 
its endurance without resentment. No 
parent, for example, can witness his 
child repeat his own mistakes without 
pain, but he can do so without cursing the 
pain, or the child for causing it. 

It is not meant, of course, that the 
family counsellor will not attempt, wher- 
ever possible, to resolve domestic conflict 
in the interest of mental health. But 
when he does so he needs a working 
knowledge of the normal processes in- 
volved in the formation of personality and 
the motivation of behavior. For rarely 
are the causes of domestic conflict to be 
found wholly within the family situation. 
They are to be found in the social experi- 
ences and cultural patterns that have de- 
termined the dominant trends of the per- 
sonalities in conflict. For example, there 
can be no problem of sex adiustment if 
both husband and wife have accepted the 
cultural patterns according to which 
sex relations are limited to procreation. 
There can be no parent-child conflict un- 
less the life experiences of the parent have 
given rise to social patterns which he 
wishes ‘to impose upon the child, etc. 
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These cultural patterns of the group be- 
come internalized within the personality 
as biophysical facts, as persistent neural 
dispositions that endure after the series 
of experiences through which they were 
learned have passed. Conflict behavior, 
like all human behavior, is a response to 
stimuli actually present, but the patterns 
which the behavior follows have been 
built up in past experience, and the forces 
which motivate it are personalized sys- 
tems of tensions consisting of an inte- 
grated whole of impulses, images, idea of 
goal, capacities and style of conduct em- 
ployed in attaining the goal.? Such in- 
strumental and motivational traits are 
not merely passive, but active. They are 
not merely called forth by stimuli. They 
are active in selecting the appropriate 
stimuli, repressing conflicting impulses, 
and circumventing obstacles. 

To a student who is content with an 
objective description of the overt behavior 
in terms of observed reactions it seems as 
if some unkind fate has led the individual 
from crisis to crisis to which he has reacted 
with a consistent and skillfully arranged 
series of mistakes until the client curses 
his unlucky stars and the counsellor won- 
ders how anyone could ever have gotten 
into such a mess. To this tendency of 
directive and motivational traits to select 
the stimuli that evoke them the psycho- 
analysists have applied the term ‘‘repeti- 
tion-compulsion’’ or even ‘‘repetition 
neurosis.’” But it is not per se patho- 
logical. It is a normal manifestation of 
human personality. 

A few concrete comments may be help- 
ful here. Poe’s poem, ‘‘The Raven’’ con- 
tains an interesting stanza in which he 
attributes the raven’s refrain of ‘‘Never- 
more’’ to this tendency of dispositions to 


* Cf. Gordon Willard Allport, Personality; a Psy- 
chological Interpretation. New York. Henry Holt 


1937. Pp. 320. 


and Company. 
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select the stimuli that evoke them. It 
was, he surmises, 


Caught from some unhappy master whom un- 
merciful Disaster 
Followed faster and followed faster till his songs 
one burden bore. . . . 
Of **Never—nevermore."’ 


Some years ago Charles Chaplin, in a 
series of autobiographical articles, told of 
his visit to London, and of his spending 
some time at an orphanage where decades 
ago he spent several of the unhappiest 
months of his life. And Chaplin's art 
has always been a repetition of his child- 
ish unhappiness. It is essentially tragedy 
in the rdle of comedy, a series of lovable, 
laughable heartaches. In every picture of 
his I can remember he fades out at the end 
a pathetic, frustrated, lonely figure. 

“If wishes were horses, beggars might 
ride,’’ runs the proverb. But wishes, 
when properly understood, are horses, and 
we all ride, but only too often they are 
lame horses, and we ride in circles! 

It has often been assumed that mental 
health consists in complete flexibility of 
ideas, feelings, and habits, so that the 
personality is always in adjustment with 
the environment, and behavior reactions 
are always in proportion to the stimuli 
objectively present. Ideas, it is said, are 
direct symbolizations of fact, and change 
as the facts change. Emotions are pro- 
portional to situations, and appear and 
disappear, wax and wane, with them. 
Habits are methods of adjustment to life 
conditions and are modified when they 
change. But such chameleon-like plas- 
ticity within the personality would not 
be normal. It would be complete disin- 
tegration. The integrity of the person- 
ality consists in a consistent and stable 
core of persistent traits and motives which 
condition its thoughts, feelings, and acts. 
Otherwise there could be no self, no con- 
sistency in experience, no predictability to 


behavior, no sense of inner reality, no 
feeling of ‘‘myness’’ about experiences 
either recalled in memory, present to sense, 
or anticipated in imagination. 

For the most part, the family counsellor 
and often the psychiatrist, too, will do 
well to let this central core of the person- 
ality alone. If deep emotional probing 
is attempted, we must expect to have to 
deal with shock effects similar to and more 
prolonged than those of major surgery, 
and we must be equipped beforehand with 
the requisite professional skills and mate- 
rial aids. Sleeping dogs had best be left 
to their slumbers, and disturbed only when 
absolutely unavoidable. 

Since the family counsellor is not 
equipped to deal with these shock effects, 
his function remains that of the educator, 
not that of the surgeon, of the personality. 
His task is not to modify directly the core 
of traits and motives, but to assist the 
client in using his own intelligence in 
devising more effective techniques of 
self-management and social adjustment. 
To deny that this is possible is to deny the 
possibility of all education to modify 
ideas, feelings and habits which are func- 
tional in personal and social adjustment. 
Such educational procedures, even when 
directed toward adults, will of course 
indirectly effect certain changes in the 
personality with time. To deny tus is to 
deny that life can be a continuing growth 
in richness and meaning into maturity 
until the onset of senile decay. 

Fortunately, many psychiatrists are 
coming to emphasize the advisability, 
wherever possible, of letting the core of 
the personality alone and proceeding by 
educational techniques and situational 
changes. Thus Dr. James Stuart Plant has 
recently said, ‘*... Personality and en- 
vironment are mutually impinging sets of 
forces and .. . there is a constant stream 
of action and interaction in which each 
new pattern reacts in turn on its deter- 
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minants. ... desired changes in the to- 
tal picture can, we assume on this basis, 
be more simply and more effectively ini- 
tiated at the cultural than at the in- 
dividual level .... Perhaps the psychiat- 
ric assumption that integration is needful 
is in error.’”* 

Counsellor and psychiatrist and client 
and patient alike must understand the 
past in order to know the total situation 
with which intelligence must deal in the 
present, but even psychoanalysists have 
learned that they can get their patients 
too absorbed in the past. An experience 
is important, not because it is rooted in 
the past, but because it has been cut loose 
from the past, and functions autonomously 
as a trait or motive of the personality 
in the present. When the past has been 
explored for the light it throws upon the 
problems which must be intelligently 
managed in the present, counsellor, and to 
a large degree psychiatrist also, ought to 
be through with it and turn the full 
attention of himself and his client or 
patient to the problem of re-education in 
the present and for the future. Psycho- 
analysis has often neglected the problem 
of re-education on the assumption that 
if the root experience is properly identified 
and proper catharsis is effected, re-educa- 
tion will follow of itself. This is fond 
illusion. For the patient is quite as likely 
to find in these root experiences a price- 
less escape mechanism which absolves 
him of all responsibility for his present 
situation and for exerting himself to 
change it. If responsibility can be traced 
back to childhood, that is good; if it can 
be traced back to infancy that is better; 
if it can be traced back to a birth trauma 
or to antenatal conditioning that is better 


3In Personality and the Cultural Pattern. New 
York. The Commonwealth Fund, 1937, pp. 43, 
138. 


still, for one is completely absolved from 
responsibility for what happened in the 
delivery room of the obstetrician or the 
uterus of the mother. But if it can be 
traced back to the chromosomes, that is 
best of all, for then even one’s beloved 
parents are completely absolved also, 
and only the impersonal, mechanistic, 
physico-chemical reactions of genes and 
chromosomes are to blame. And not 
even a neurotic could be unreasonable 
enough to wish for more! 

I am convinced that in many cases some 
or all of these factors are important, but 
I insist that their importance consists, 
not alone in the therapeutic value of the 
discovery and the accompanying catharsis, 
but in the light they throw upon the pres- 
ent problem of re-education. Many pa- 
tients find catharsis itseli exceedingly in- 
teresting. They carry on their probing 
of their past lives for years in the consult- 
ing room of psychiatrist after psychiatrist 
and they spew forth such volumes of auto- 
biographical filth that the Augean stables 
become sparrows’ nests by comparison, 
and the psychiatrist, were he Hercules 
himself, could not avail to cleanse them! 

It has not been the purpose of this paper 
to present a complete system of mental 
hygiene for the family counsellor, but to 
point out its central core. This should 
be, I think, not to make of the coun- 
sellor an amateur psychiatrist, but, 

1. To enable him to assume a positive 
function as a promotor of mental health, 
not merely a negative one of preventing 
and treating mental disease. 

2. To give an awareness of the mental 
health implications of every interpersonal 
situation, especially those involving con- 
flict within the family circle. 

3. To recognize quickly and promptly 
refer for medical treatment all cases of 
disorientation and disorganization. 
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4. To understand problems of abnor- 7. To recognize resistance to change 
mality against the background of the as normal to human personality. 
normal, and not the reverse. 8. To employ the past as a means to re- 

5. To view conflict as normal and to education, leaving the reintegration of 
attempt in many cases a feasible task of personality to follow as a result of the 
adjustment to it, not a utopian task of time process or as a professional function 


removal of it. of psychiatry. 
6. To appreciate the causes of domestic g. Above ail, to let no client escape 


conflict as originating outside the family from his present responsibilities by a 
situation in social and cultural experiences flight from reality into his childhood, his 
which have determined the basic trends infancy, his natal or prenatal experiences, 
of personality and of motivation of be- and especially, not into the chromosomes 
havior. of his grandparents! 


A COURSE IN PARENT EDUCATION 


Because of the popularity of the course in Marriage offered during the regular school year, our summer school 
students this year requested a similar course adapted to their needs and interests. The result was a course in 
Parent Education which included a consideration of the topics discussed in the Marriage course plus a special 
treatment of parental problems. 

Eight of the twenty members of the class were married ; six were in middle age; all of them were employed as 
teachers in the elementary school. Four of the married members of the class had children. The maturity 
and experience of the group called for a somewhat different emphasis upon topics discussed, and the common 
vocational background prompted the selection of home-and-school relationships for special treatment. 

The purpose of the course was to lead the students to a fuller appreciation of the meaning of parenthood. 
We began with a study of the future parent as a child of pre-school age, possessing a certain family background 
and building his personality through his reactions to the experiences which came his way. We traced his 
relationship to members of his own and the opposite sex (including his parents and brothers and sisters) as he 
starts to school, as he approaches puberty, as he enters adolescence. 

The topics of courtship and engagement were related to the future parenthood of young people approaching 
marriage. Instances of mis-mating as a result of faulty attitudes towards courtship and marriage were used to 
explain some of the failures of parents in later life. The class worked out a suitable program of courtship under 
modern conditions for both men and women. Emphasis was placed by the students in the class upon the mutual 
and voluntary nature of this relationship. This was also true of the discussion of the engagement period. 
There was hearty agreement as to the wisdom of thorough pre-marital examinations. 

Much attention was given to the discussion of birth-control, pregnancy, and pre-natal care by the physician. 
A study of maternal deaths and of infant mortality rates in Wilson County, North Carolina, and the hoshennt, 

ave an air of reality to the discussion at this point. At the same time we noted the poverty of the child-bear- 
ing tenant woman, her ignorance of the factors effecting her welfare during pregnancy, and her reliance upon 
ignorant, untrained, and careless midwives during pregnancy and at delivery. We attempted to see these things 
in relation to her réle as a parent of the school c Na. 

An interesting session of the class was held with Dr. Roy Norton of the State Board of Health. Dr. Norton 
made very clear the necessity of bringing knowledge of contraceptives to the poorer people of the state and 
outlined the splendid work being done along this line in North Carolina. The deplorable condition of thou- 
sands of women burdened with unwanted pregnancy after already having given birth to six or seven children 
made a deep impression upon members of the class. 

The final unit of the course was a consideration of the problem child at home and school. A desired out- 
come of the course will be the adjustment of grade school teachers to the facts of sex so that they will be whole- 
some, sympathetic counselors of their pupils. The Problem Child at Home and The Problem Child at School by Mary 
Sayles were used as the basis of discussions leading to a deeper appreciation of the cep ae of parents and 
children alike. Thus we left the discussion where we had first plaheed fe up, with the child in the home. 

No single book was designated as a class text. The instructor made extensive use of Marriage by Ernest R. 
Groves, and two copies of this book circulated among the students. Other books by Professor Groves and 
text books on the family were widely read. The Art and Science of Marriage by Tietz and Weichert proved very 


helpful to several members of the class. Articles in popular magazines like the college course in marriage in 
Good Housekeeping were eagerly read. Members of the class in middle age greatly appreciated A Woman's Best 
Years by W. B. Wolfe and Women After Forty by Mrs. G. L. Elliott. Galdston's Maternal Deaths supplied inter- 
esting material for the discussion of that topic. 

Each member of the class in addition to wide reading and participation in discussion was asked to write a 
letter to a close friend appivaching marriage, child-birth, or the climacteric. These letters revealed the special 
benefits derived from the course by individual members of the class, and will provide the instructor with excel- 


lent first-hand material to be used anonymously in years to come. 
Raymond Moroan. 


Atlantic Christian College. 
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ECENT literature concerning the includes some 150 recipients of the Ph.D. 
American Negro reveals a signifi- degree.! Since 1870 the value of property 
cant shift of emphasis from ques- owned by Negroes has increased from 

tions of ‘‘inherent rights’’ or ‘“‘racial $20,000,000 to $2,500,000,000.2_ In view 
equality’’ to the more objective analysis of such changes it is no Jonger possible 
of current trends and tendencies. One to deny the capacity of the group for 
phase of the problem of increasing soci- education or the certainty of its continued 
ological interest concerns the probable economic and cultural advance. The 
cultural future of the Negro in the Amer- probable qualitative aspects of this de- 
ican milieu. Will the future cultural velopment are, however, not so readily 
contributions of the colored minority predictable. 
conform to contemporary American pat- The argument for a distinctive culture 
terns or are they more likely to exhibit contribution from the American Negro is 
certain characteristics which may be usually based on two assumptions: first, 
designated as distinctively racial or that there are certain fundamental differ- 
Negroid products? It is this question ences between Negroes and whites in 
which the present paper proposes to con- temperament or mentality and, second, 
sider. that these differences determine, in the 

From the history of the Negro since the long run, the cultural choices which the 
Civil War it is apparent that the tradi- members of each racial group will make. 
tional conception of the race as an illiter- Park has given an excellent statement of 
ate and culturally retarded caste is no this position: 
longer universally valid. Since emancipa- The temperament of the Negro, as I conceive it, 
tion there has developed a small, but none consists in a few elementary but distinctive charac- 
the less significant, middle class, and the teristics, determined by physical organization and 
proportion of educated persons within transmitted biologically....The result has been 
the group is rapidly increasing. Illiter- that this racial temperament has sclected out of the 

mass of cultural materials to which it had access, 

acy has been reduced from 81.4 per cent 
in 1870 to 16.3 per cent in 1930. It is ; 

: Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College Graduate 
estimated that from 1826 to 1936 more (Chapel Hill, 1938) pp. 8, 11. 
than 43,000 Negroes have graduated from 2 Negro Voir Book (Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
colleges and professional schools. This 1937-38) p. 1. 
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such technical, mechanical, and intellectual devices 
as met its needs at a particular period of its existence.® 


This belief, that the Negro is psycho- 
logically as well as chromatically differ- 
ent from the white man, has long been 
widespread. It is sustained on the one 
hand by such anatomical studies as those 
of Dr. Bean‘ and on the other by the 
widely publicized results of various types 
of psychological tests, particularly those 
administered to the army recruits during 
the World War. While there is good 
reason for doubting the reliability of the 
anatomical evidence, it appears to be 
well established that groups representing 
unselected samples of Negroes and whites 
do show significant variations in their 
reactions to the various psychological 
tests. It also goes without saying that 
there are at present pronounced differences 
between the two groups as regards occu- 
pation and general cultural achievement. 
However, when allowance is made for 
differences in social experience, especially 
economic and educational opportunity, 
these variations tend to diminish.’ This 
being the case, it is possible to explain 
such differences in achievement in social, 
rather than biological, terms. In this 
connection it should be kept in mind that 
the Negro in the United States is still 
greatly influenced by the traditions of a 
slave regime from which he is, as yet, 
scarcely three generations removed. In 


3 Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, (Chicago, 1921) pp. 135-136. 

*R. B. Bean, ‘Some Racial Peculiarities of the 
Negro Brain,"’ American Journal of Anatomy, V , (1906) 
PP. 3537432. 

5See C. C. Brigham, A Study of American Intelli- 
gence, (Princeton, 1923) p. 210. 

® See Otto Klineberg, Race Differences, (New York, 
1935) Ch. IV, ‘‘Physique and Mentality.’ 

’Klineberg, Race Differences, Chs. VII-X. See 
also H. M. Bond, The Education of the Negro, (New 
York, 1934) Ch. IV, ‘‘Capacity,’’ and T. R. Garth, 
Race Psychology, (New York, 1931) Ch. V, ‘‘Racial 
Differences in Intelligence.” 





situations where he has enjoyed a longer 
period of freedom, as in the West Indies 
or the Northern states, racial contrasts 
are less pronounced. 

Analysis of Census data indicates an 
increasing degree of occupational diversifi- 
cation among Negroes. This trend has 
been especially pronounced during recent 
decades although partially interrupted by 
the current depression. In 1910 almost 
55 per cent of the gainfully employed 
Negro population ten years of age and 
over was engaged in agriculture, approxi- 
mately 22 per cent in domestic and per- 
sonal service, and only 23 per cent in all 
other occupations combined. The cor- 
responding figures for the total popula- 
tion were 32.5 per cent in agriculture, 
9.8 per cent in domestic and personal 
service, and 57.7 per cent in all other 
occupations. By 1930 the Negro per- 
centage for agriculture had fallen to 36.1 
but the figure for domestic and personal 
service had risen to 28.6, leaving 35.3 
per cent in all other occupations. The 
1930 figures for the general population 
showed 21.4 per cent in agriculture, 10.1 
per cent in domestic and personal service, 
and 68.5 per cent in all other occupa- 
tions. From the above figures it will be 
seen that during the three decades from 
1910 to 1930 the proportion of the Negro 
population employed in agriculture and 
domestic and personal service declined 
12.3 per cent as compared to a decline of 
10.8 per cent in these occupations for 
the general population. During the same 
period the proportion of the general popu- 
lation engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits increased by only 1.0 
per cent while for the Negro population 
the gain was four times as rapid.* Other 
occupations in which the Negro gain was 


§ Computations based on Bureau of the Census 
Publication, Negroes in the United States, 1920-32, 
(Washington, 1935). 
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relatively greater than for the general 
population include transportation and 
communication, trade, and professional 
service. Occupational distributions dur- 
ing this period were considerably affected 
by two factors, the World War and the 
economic depression. Of these, the first 
was definitely favorable to the diversifi- 
cation of Negro employment while the 
influence of the latter has probably tended 
in the opposite direction. (a the whole, 
however, Thompson appears to be amply 
justified in his statement that, ‘“The 
occupational status of the Negro is stead- 
ily approaching that of the whites, al- 
though the proportions engaged in agri- 
culture and domestic and personal service 
are still much higher than in the white 
population.’’® 

There are, of course, serious limitations 
to the conclusions that can justifiably be 
drawn from occupational data alone, 
particularly in view of the very general 
classifications employed by the Census. 
Relatively few persons, white or black, 
have complete freedom in their vocational 
choices. Nevertheless, recent shifts in 
Negro occupations are not without signifi- 
cance. They indicate the potential ability 
of the colored masses to succeed in occu- 
pations other than those assigned them 
by tradition and this in turn tends to 
refute the assumption that the Negro is 
destined by nature to a limited or spe- 
cialized cultural rdle. In his analysis of 
the Negro in Chicago, Frazier! attempted 
a refinement of the Census occupational 
classifications and made, in addition, some 
revealing observations concerning non- 
occupational trends. His study indicates 
that, in general, the Chicago Negro is 


®Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, 
(New York 1935) p. 291. 

10. Franklin Frazier, ‘‘Occupational Classes 
Among Negroes in Cities,’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XXXV (March, 1930) pp. 718-738. 


following the same cultural patterns as 
other urban residents. 

If the theory of a selective racial tem- 
perament is valid, one would expect to 
find the greatest cultural differentiation of 
the Negro in those situations where he is 
permitted the greatest margin of personal 
freedom. However, there is reason to 
believe that such is not the case. Not- 
withstanding widening areas of discrimi- 
nation, the Negro in the North is prob- 
ably somewhat less circumscribed in his 
cultural choices than is the case in the 
South. Yet it is in the former area that 
his achievements and social behavior 
approach most closely to the whites. 
Northern Negroes made significantly bet- 
ter showings in the Army tests than did 
those from the South, while racial con- 
trasts in regard to such varied items as 
mobility, illiteracy, population trends, 
family patterns, and political participa- 
tion are measurably less pronounced in 
this section. Such regional differences 
are doubtless due, in part, to variations in 
degree of urbanization. The Northern 
Negro population was 88.3 per cent urban 
in 1930 as compared with 31.7 per cent 
in the South. Urban life affords a hetero- 
geneity of cultural patterns and an in- 
creased margin of individual freedom for 
black and white alike. Studies by Woof- 
ter,!! Frazier,’? Kennedy," Johnson," and 
others appear, in the main, to support the 
conclusion that, in proportion as he is 
afforded a greater equality of opportunity, 
the Negro’s vocational and other cultural 


1 T, J. Woofter, Jr., Negro Problems in Cities (New 
York, 1928); also Races and Ethnic Groups in American 
Life, (New York, 1933), Ch. VI, ‘‘Urban Occupa- 
tions.”’ 

12 Op. cit.; see also The Negro Family in Chicago 
(Chicago, 1932). 

18 Louise V. Kennedy, The Negro Peasant Turns 
Cityward, (New York, 1930). 

4 C, S. Johnson, The Negro in American Civiliza- 
tion, (New York, 1930). 
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selections approximate more closely to 
those of the whites. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
most outstanding contributions of the 
American Negro to date have come in the 
fields of literature and art. It is Parks’ 
acceptance of this assumption which 
leads him to refer to the Negro as ‘‘the 
lady among the races.’’!® Alain Locke, 
a Negro scholar of recognized ability, 
holds that the black man’s special talents 
qualify him for a distinctive rdle in the 
artistic world of the future. 


The irony of the situation is that in folk-lore, 
folk-song, folk-dance, and popular music the things 
recognized as characteristically and uniquely Amer- 
ican are products of the despised slave minority. . . . 
Indeed, as what seems to be the special race genius 
matures and gains momentum, it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that the Negro’s unique experience 
and heredity combined may have fitted him for a 
special, creative réle in American life as an artist 
class, as a social re-agent, and as a spiritua! leaven." 


There is perhaps some factual basis for 
the foregoing assumptions. In music, 
besides the slave songs, spirituals, minstrel 
music, and at least some claim to the 
creation of jazz, the Negro has produced 
such recognized composers as Burleigh, 
Johnson, and Dett. There are a number 
of singers of ability of whom Marian 
Anderson, Paul Robeson, and Roland 
Hayes are the best known. Yet the pop- 
ular belief that the Negro possesses su- 
perior musical talents does not appear to 
be well founded.’” In literature, Negro 
writers have some meritorious achieve- 
ment to their credit, especially in the 
field of poetry. Paul Laurence Dunbar is 
the most widely known Negro poet, 


18 Op. cit., p. 136. 

16 Alain Locke, ‘‘Negro Contributions to Amer- 
ica,’ World Tomorrow, XII, (June, 1929) pp. 256-57. 

” See Klineberg, Race Differences, pp. 206-208 for 
a review of the experimental evidence on this ques- 
tion. See also T. R. Garth, Race Psychology, Ch. IX, 
*“*The Musical Talent of Races."’ 
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thanks to the patronage of William Dean 
Howells, but there are several more 
recent ones of equal talent. A list of 
these would include such men as William 
Stanley Braithwaite, Langston Hughes, 
James Weldon Johnson, and Countee 
Cullen. In other fields of art there have 
as yet been few individuals of more than 
racial prominence but there are evidences 
of increasing interest and future possi- 
bilities. Charles S. Gilpin, Paul Robe- 
son, and others have achieved distinction 
as actors and a number of stage produc- 
tions with Negro casts have brought to 
light some first rate talent. A recent 
Associated Press release comments fay- 
orably on the premier performance of an 
all-Negro ballet in New York City. 
Assuming for the moment that there is 
a tendency for educated and talented 
Negroes to select literary and artistic 
pursuits, it does not necessarily follow 
that such choices are the result of a guid- 
ing instinct or that their achievements 
in these fields bear a distinctive racial 
stamp. Asa matter of fact Negro artistic 
productions appear, in the main, to have 
followed the current conventions. Even 
the folk music seems to have taken over 
very largely the patterns of expression 
common among the whites at the time 
of its origin.'* There has been, of course, 
a tendency to exploit racial themes and 
experiences but the quality and pattern 
of expression have not been African but 
American. On the whole it seems un- 
necessary to interpret this assumed drift 
towards artistic and literary vocations as 
the expression of a peculiar racial tem- 
perament. It can be at least partially ex- 
plained as a compensatory reaction against 
the lowly occupations traditionally as- 


18 See G. P. Jackson, White Spirituals from the 
Southern Uplands, (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934); also 
Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1930). 
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signed to members of the race. For a 
time following the Civil War such com- 
pensatory behavior was encouraged by the 
type of education offered in Negro schools. 
The attempts of ambitious colored youths 
to. write poetry or to master Greek and 
Latin syntax represented, in some degree, 
an understandable effort to escape from 
the status of plantation menials.’® Fur- 
thermore, there is reason to believe that 
the ambitious Negro has a better oppor- 
tunity for success in the literary and 
artistic world than a other lines of en- 
deavor.?® His entrance into the profes- 
sions and the skilled and white-collar 
occupations is hampered by discrimina- 
tion and prejudice which are less pro- 
nounced in the artistic field. In fact, 
Negro authorship of an artistic production 
or literary work may actually heighten 
popular interest and insure its favorable 
reception. There is little doubt that the 
astonishing popularity of Green Pastures 
was due, in part, to the novelty of an 
authentic Negro cast. 

Notwithstanding a widespread belief 
to the contrary, it is by no means certain 
that a disproportionate number of Amer- 
ican Negroes have achieved distinction in 
the artistic and literary fields. Accord- 
ing to The Negro Year Book there are twelve 
Negroes listed in American Men of Science. 
Of the one hundred included in the 
1936-37 edition of Who's Who the majority 
are clergymen. This group is followed in 
turn by educators, writers and publishers, 
and professional persons. Only five out 
of the total represent what could properly 
be termed artistic pursuits. In all prob- 
ability the Negro publication Who's Who 


19 See H. M. Bond, Education of the Negro in the 
American Social Order, (New York, 1934) p. 21 ff.; 
also E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem, (New 
York, 1927) p. 226. 

20E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem, pp. 
305-306. 
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in Colored America, for 1928-29, contains 
the names of most living Negroes who had 
achieved any sort of prominence in the 
United States up to that time. Of the 
1,608 individuals listed, the greatest 
number were in the field of medicine. 
This was followed by education, the min- 
istry, law, and dentistry, in the order 
named. The next largest group was 
made up of musicians and entertainers, 
writers, (including poets) and artists. 
Winston, who has subjected this group of 
outstanding Negroes to an intensive study, 
concludes that the rather surprising vari- 
ety of occupations which they represent 
is indicative of a significant trend within 
the Negro population towards greater 
occupational diversity.24 In any case the 
evidence seems to indicate that, quantita- 
tively, at least, the Negro’s greatest con- 
tributions outside of his traditional occu- 
pations, are being made elsewhere than 
in literature and art. 

While it is true that relatively few 
colored persons have become outstanding 
in business, industry, or science, there are 
enough exceptions to indicate that lack 
of ability in these lines is nota racial trait. 
It should be remembered that Negro 
business and professional men must de- 
pend almost exclusively upon the patron- 
age of an impoverished minority. Yet it 
is estimated that there are some 70,000 
Negro business enterprises in the United 
States. Of these, retail stores, restau- 
rants, and beauty parlors compose the 
greatest number, while banks and insur- 
ance companies represent the greatest 
investment of capita]. 

In the field of mechanical invention it is 
estimated that Negroes hold patents on 


21 Sanford Winston, ‘‘Studies in Negro Leader- 
ship: Age and Occupational Distribution of 1,608 
Negro Leaders,’’ The American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVII, (January, 1932) pp. 595-602. 

23 Negro Year Book, (1937-38) pp. 1, 90-95. 
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more than 4,000 inventions, some of 
which, such as Elijah McCoy’s lubricat- 
ing cup for oiling moving machinery, 
are of considerable importance.** In the 
realm of science, Dr. Elmer S. Imes is 
considered an authority on magnetic 
physics, while Drs. Ernest E. Just and 
Thomas Wyatt Turner are recognized 
biologists. Professor George W. Carver, 
of Tuskegee, is widely known for his 
research in industrial chemistry. 

It should be emphasized that as yet 
only a small percentage of the twelve 
million Negroes in the United States are 
in a position to exercise a degree of free- 
dom in their vocational selections com- 
parable to that enjoyed by the whites. 
Aside from the limitations imposed by 
his own ignorance and poverty, many 
avenues of social participation are still 
closed to the black man. Until oppor- 
tunities are equalized for the two groups 
conclusions must necessarily remain ten- 
tative. Yet in view of the fact that the 
Negro’s chief contributions to date have 
been made in highly diversified fields, 
there is reason for distrusting the theory 
that his cultural choices are determined 
by a peculiar racial temperament. 

While the foregoing data are concerned 
primarily with occupational trends and 
vocational’ selections, the growing simi- 
larity in the cultural expressions of 
Negroes and whites is not confined to 
these items. In general, the institutional 
controls under which the Negro lives 
are still somewhat more flexible than are 
the corresponding ones for the white com- 
munity. The character of Negro familial, 
religious, and recreational patterns, e¢s- 
pecially in the more isolated areas, bears 
witness to this fact.4 To the extent that 


3 Ibid., pp. 12-14. 

“See, for example, Arthur F. Raper’s study, 
Preface to Peasantry, (Chapei Hill, 1936), especially 
Part Six, ‘‘Institutions."’ 


such differences in institutional organiza- 
tion exist, the individual Negro is likely 
to be somewhat less inhibited in the ex- 
pression of his basic impulses than is the 
case with the white man. This fact may 
easily lead the uncritical observer to 
assume an innate difference in racial tem- 
perament, whereas a more valid explana- 
tion might be found in the nature of the 
institutional restraints to which the two 
groups are exposed. As stated previ- 
ously, racial contrasts in institutional 
patterns and individual behavior are much 
less pronounced in some areas than others, 
depending upon such factors as economic 
and educational opportunity and the 
degree of segregation experienced by the 
group. There are Negro groups and com- 
munities, especially in urban areas, where 
the institutional forms are indistinguish- 
able from those of the whites.” 

There is no doubt that the American 
public school system is exerting a power- 
ful influence in the direction of a greater 
cultural homogeneity for all elements 
of the population, including the Negro. 
While educational opportunities are still 
much more restricted for Negroes than for 
whites, the fact remains that the institu- 
tional pattern of the school and the basic 
values which it seeks to conserve are 
essentially the same for both races. 

While there is little in the foregoing 
considerations to support the argument 
for a distinctive culture contribution from 
the American Negro, certain additional 
facts must be given consideration. There 
is one inescapable difference between the 
Afro-American and his countryman of 
European ancestry. Skin color consti- 


* For a discussion of this point, with especial 
reference to changing family patterns, see Charles S. 
Johnson, “‘The Present Status and Trends of the 
Negro Family," Social Forces, XVI, (December, 1937) 
PP- 247-257; see also Donald Young, American Minor- 
ity People, (New York, 1932) Ch. X, pp. 334-388. 
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tutes a barrier to complete assimilation 
which persists long beyond the time 
necessary for the immigrant of European 
stock to become indistinguishable from 
the rest of the population. It should be 
emphasized that under slavery the race 
problem in its modern form did not exist. 
The institutional order may have failed 
to make adequate provisions for the free 
Negroes and non-slave holding whites, 
but masters and slaves were, for the most 
part, thoroughly accommodated to their 
respective rdles. Their interests were 
similar and, as a consequence, overt inter- 
racial conflicts were relatively infrequent. 
Many sociologists have pointed out the 
fact that the slave regime supplied condi- 
tions peculiarly favorable to the rapid 
assimilation by the Negro of the European 
culture.** Emancipation did not bring 
an immediate change in racial attitudes 
but, following the Civil War, the two 
races have, in many respects, tended to 
drift further apart. At the present time 
a growing number of intelligent Negroes 
are becoming intensely dissatisfied with 
the inferior status to which tradition 
automatically assigns every bearer of the 
racial uniform. Even the more ignorant 
masses ate gradually becoming aware of 
the possibility of improving their posi- 
tion in the social order and are manifest- 
ing signs of restlessness. Education is 
bringing to an increasing number of col- 
ored youth a conviction of their ability 
to compete successfully in the various 
fields of educational endeavor and a de- 
sire to utilize their training in the busi- 
ness and professional worlds. At the 
same time, the educated and competently 
trained Negro offers a challenge to white 
superiority which was entirely absent 


*6E.g. Guy B. Johnson, “Some Factors in the 
Development of Negro Social Institutions in the 
United States,’’ The American Journal of Sociology, 
XL (November, 1934) pp. 329-337: 
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in the case of the illiterate slave or freed- 
man. Since 1914, particularly, the ex- 
tensive migration of Negroes from the 
South to the industrial centers of the 
North and East has widened the geo- 
graphical area of inter-racial friction and 
made the question of race relations an 
increasingly national rather than a sec- 
tional one. 

Racial prejudice and segregation have 
had the effect of throwing the Negro more 
and more upon his own resources and, as a 
result, he is developing a racial conscious- 
ness which has hitherto been largely 
lacking. Even the members of the edu- 
cated minority, who have hitherto held 
themselves somewhat aloof, are now 
manifesting a significant tendency to 
make common cause with the lowlier 
members of the race. Their cultura! in- 
terests are essentially the same as those 
of the whites but, since they are denied 
full admission to the inclusive society, 
these Negro “‘intellectuals’’ are working 
increasingly for the elevation of their 
own people. They are becoming the most 
aggressive participants in a significant 
movement towards cultural and racial 
solidarity.2”7 They are insisting that 
members of the race give their patronage 
exclusively to Negro business enterprises 
and professional men. They are oppos- 
ing the appointment or retention of white 
teachers and administrative officers in 
Negro schools. 

With the growth of racial consciousness 
there is being developed a corresponding 
sense of racial pride and self-respect. In 
short, the modern Negro shows signs of 
achieving an intense group consciousness 
strikingly similar to the sentiment of 
“racial nationalism’’ which is expressing 
itself in various parts of the modern 


27 T. G. Standing, ‘‘Nationalism in Negro Leader- 
ship,"’ The American Journal of Sociology, XL, (Sep- 
tember, 1934) pp. 180-192. 
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world. Wherever a black man has played 
a part in history, the fact is now being 
made known and incorporated into the 
new race patriotism. As in the history 
of all nationalistic groups, trivial achieve- 
ments are frequently exaggerated and 
mediocre characters elevated to the rank 
of genius.2* The modern Negro feels 
that, like other racial groups, he must 
have a past of which he may be proud. 
He must have pioneers, adventurers, and 
a worthy racial history which will fire 
the patriotic imagination of colored 
youth. The organization and growth of 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History is one of several similar 
expressions of this basic motive.?® The 
Negro press, of which white persons are 
almost wholly ignorant, is both a reflec- 
tion and a powerful stimulant to this 
racial movement. 

If the trend towards racial self-sufh- 
ciency continues, it may conceivably re- 
cast the American Negro into a somewhat 
unique cultural mold. Such a develop- 
ment would, of course, represent a re- 
sponse to a changing social situation 
rather than the unfolding of a distinctive 
racial genius. Yet it is difficult to believe 
that such a differentiation, if it takes 
place at all, will depart very radically 
from prevailing American patterns. Not- 
withstanding the growing emphasis on 
racial models, the cultural achievements 
of talented Negroes will continue to be 
greatly influenced by the desire for gen- 


28See Benjamin Stolberg's review of a recent 
book by B. Brawley, Negro Builders and Heroes, in 
The Nation, CXLV (October 25, 1937) pp. 437-439- 

29 There are now some three dozen national Negro 
organizations managed wholly by Negroes and de- 
signed to serve their exclusive interests. 


eral recognition and approval. The at- 
titudes characteristic of the growing 
racial psychosis will be reflected in what- 
ever channels are most readily available 
and best adapted to the needs and re- 
sources of the group. It is reasonable to 
expect some further development of Negro 
literature and art since, as indicated else- 
where, it is in these fields that worthy 
contributions are most likely to receive 
recognition. It is probable that there 
will be an increasing tendency to exploit 
more fully the body of folk music and 
to seek inspiration for future musical 
compositions from this source. In the 
field of literature the unique experiences 
of the race in America, together with the 
present desire to idealize those experi- 
ences, would seem especially favorable to 
the development of poetry. 

It is, of course, impossible to forsee 
what the final outcome of this recent 
trend towards racial self-sufficiency will 
be. Since Negroes and whites are destined 
to live together for an indefinite period, 
it would be extremely unfortunate if such 
a movement should be permitted to ob- 
scure their fundamental identity of in- 
terests. Recent developments in the labor 
movement suggest the possibility of a new 
alignment which will cut increasingly 
across race lines and which may con- 
ceivably absorb the race issue in a strug- 
gle of a more inclusive character. It is 
also significant that the communist party 
is making a strong and not wholly illog- 
ical bid for Negro support. In any event, 
the cultural development of the American 
Negro during the next few decades will 
afford a unique opportunity for significant 
sociological research. 
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TRADE JARGONS AND CREOLE DIALECTS AS MARGINAL 
LANGUAGES 
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I 


HEN men of different speech 

are thrown into contact and 

must reach an understanding, 
four courses are open to them. If their 
contact is brief and discontinuous and 
limited to very simple transactions, speech 
may be dispensed with. Dumb barter is 
a form of accommodation reported from 
many parts of the world. Nevertheless 
one may suspect that it does not always 
preclude bilingualism; it is probably 
more a mechanism of defence than an 
expedient of ignorance. In any case, it 
is of limited usefulness and little used.! 
Members of two linguistic groups may 
speak a third language which they have 
already learned in other contacts, i.¢., 
a lingua franca. Members of one group 
may learn efficiently the language of a 
second group. In the long run one of 
these two accommodations usually pre- 
vails; and the social importance of effec- 
tive bilingualism is hard to overestimate. 
But there is a fourth possible course, 
which in the initial stages of inter-group 
contact is of great importance, and which 
may leave a permanent mark upon lin- 
guistic and social history. Neither group 
may be in a position to learn the other’s 
language or a common third tongue at all 
correctly, so that both will be content 


1See P. J. Hamilton Grierson, The Silent Trade, 
etc. (Edinburgh, 1903). The widespread gesture 
codes, such as the Sign Language of the Plains 
Indians, are a special form of lingua franca which 
may have had their origin within a single language 
group, and which in any case depend upon bilingual- 
ism for their spread. Drum language and similar 
codes have in general nothing to do with inter-group 
communication. 


with an imperfect approximation to one 
of the languages: a debased or pidginized 
or jargonized form, (as Jespersen terms 
it) a minimum or makeshift language. 
It is with this form of linguistic accom- 
modation that we are concerned here. 

On a small and temporary scale the use 
of makeshift language is a universal 
phenomenon, to be witnessed wherever 
immigrants, invaders, tourists, or sailors 
go. Countless little mangled dialects are 
spoken for a while by chance-assembled 
groups, only to go out of existence when 
the individuals who compose them are 
scattered. One of the most favorable 
Situations for the formation of such dia- 
lects is found aboard merchant vessels 
which ply the seven seas and ship large 
numbers of foreign sailors—and indeed 
the seaman is a figure of the greatest im- 
portance in the creation of the more per- 
manent makeshift tongues. ‘‘A sailor,”’ 
says the author of that mordant sea story, 
The Death Ship, ‘‘is never lost where 
language is concerned. He always can 
make himself fairly well understood, no 
matter which coast he is thrown upon. 
He surely will find his way to an answer 
to the old question: when do we eat?”’ 
How sailors meet the need of communica- 
tion is described by Traven in a passage 
which, mutatis mutandis, is applicable to 
many like situations. 


With so many different nationalities aboard, it 
would have been impossible to sail the Yorikke un- 
less a language had been found that was understood 
by the whole crew. The lingo of the Yorikke was 
English. At least that was the name the language 
was given, to distinguish it from any other language 
known under the moon. Chinese pidgin English 
would be considered elegant compared with the 
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Yorikkian English. A newcomer, even a limey, a 
cockney, or a Pat, would have quite a lot of trouble 
during the first two weeks before he could pick up 
sufficient Yorikkian to make himself understood and 
to understand what was told him. 

Every sailor of any nationality knows some 
thirty English words, which he pronounces in such 
a way that after half an hour you may get a rough 
idea of what he wishes to say. Each sailor, though, 
does not have the same vocabulary as the others, 
and hardly two have the same pronunciation of the 
same word. Living together and working together, 
each sailor picks up the words of his companions, 
until, after two months or so, all men aboard have 
acquired a working knowledge of about three hun- 
dred words common to all the crew and understood 
by all. This lingo, of course, is enlarged by words 
which are brought in by sailors who, owing to their 
lack of the right words, have to use occasionally 
words of their own home-made language. These 
words, used over and over again, are, after a while, 
picked up by others and used at the proper place. 
Since usually one fireman at least was a Spaniard, it 
had become proper to use for water and for fuel 
never any other words but agua and carbin. Even 
the engineers used these words. 

Regardless of how far from the academic the Yorik- 
kian English strayed, the fundamentals remained 
English; and whenever a newcomer hopped on who 
spoke English as his mother tongue, the Yorikkian 
lingo once more was purified and enriched with 
new words or with a better pronunciation of words 
which by long misuse had lost their adherence to 


their family.” 
Il 


Out of adjustments like those which 
took place aboard the Yorikke arise the 
relatively widespread and permanent 
jargons which have long attracted pop- 
ular attention and have of recent decades 
been the subject of several scientific 
studies: the forms of language known, 
with various degrees of accuracy, as trade 
languages or jargons, creole languages, 
mixed languages, lingua francas, mini- 
mum or makeshift languages, substitute 
languages, pidgins.* None of these terms 


* Condensed from B. Traven, The Death Ship (New 
York, Knopf, 1934). 

* These expressions are popular, except for mini- 
mum and makeshift languages, terms coined by Otto 


appears to be sufficiently exact and at the 
same time broad enough to be applied to 
all the languages under consideration. 
As a general appellation the present 
writer therefore proposes the term mar- 
ginal languages, with the following defini- 
tion: The marginal languages arise in 
areas of pronounced culture contacts, in 
situations where, broadly speaking, it is 
impossible or impracticable for the peoples 
concerned to learn each other’s language 
well. Their structure, relative to that 
of the languages from which they have 
been derived rather recently, is greatly 
broken down and simplified. Largely 
because of this broken-down structure, 
but also because of the circumstances 
under which they are spoken, they are 
often held in contempt by a large section 
of their speakers, by speakers of the parent 
languages, or by both. 

These jargonized languages are marginal 
in reference both to their parent languages 
and to the cultural environment in which 
their parent languages are spoken. By 
those who know the languages from 
which they are derived, they are usually 
despised as being beneath the level, not 
only of standard or common languages, 
but also of the various patois and class 
dialects—themselves often despised— 
which do at least share in the linguistic 
structure of the accepted standard dia- 
lects. The marginal languages are dis- 
missed, not merely as ‘‘bad grammar’’ or 
““dialect,’’ but as ‘“‘lingoes,’’ ‘‘hodge- 
podge,’’ ‘‘Kauderwelsch,’’ ‘‘no language."’ 
Often they are in fact so broken down 
and deviant from the parent dialects as to 
become new, unintelligible languages. 
Merely as aggregates of linguistic tools 
they are therefore regarded as marginal. 





Jespersen (Language, p. 232), and substitute languages, 
a term coined by Ernst Schultze (in Socéologus, 9:377- 
418). 
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Their speakers, too, being restricted by 
such divergent, and presumably imper- 
fect, forms of language, are regarded as 
marginal to the main body of speakers 
of English, French, or whatever the 
parent language may be. Furthermore, 
the term ‘‘marginal’’ as developed by the 
Chicago school of sociologists bears the 
connotations of lack of full participation 
in a society—of standing on the border 
between two societies or two cultures. 
The languages to which the word mar- 
ginal is here applied usually arise on very 
pronounced frontiers of culture; they are 
in fact a rather characteristic phenomenon 
of certain types of the frontier. As 
Schultze has pointed out,‘ those now ex- 
tant are almost all closely connected with 
the great migrations of European peoples 
during the past four hundred years. They 
are the product of marginal conditions: 
generally of a primary stage in the con- 
tact of cultures, or of the violent uproot- 
ing of a great many persons from their 
native culture. 

These marginal tongues have many 
points of resemblance to regional patois, 
to the class dialects of the uncultivated, 
to many special vocabularies such as the 
argots, even to the languages of small, 
subordinate, uncultivated nationalities, 
especially when these are in decline. Yet 
to the general observer, the marginal 
languages have enough of a distinct char- 
acter (chiefly because of their simplified, 
minimum-approaching rather than mini- 
mum, structure) to be treated together 
and for peculiar attitudes to develop re- 
garding them. They constitute a distinct 
field for the study of what has been called, 
perhaps prematurely, 5 prachsoziologie. 

A number of tolerably good studies 
have been made of particular marginal 
dialects, but almost invariably from a 


‘Ernst Schultze in Sociologus, 9:391-392. 
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strictly linguistic point of view. His- 
torical data have been introduced usually 
only in order to illustrate points in the 
structure of the languages, and data of 
sociological significance is scattered and 
incidental at the best. Nevertheless, 
from these studies a reasonably accurate 
idea may be reached of the nature of the 
marginal languages, of the circumstances 
of their formation, and thus of the divi- 
sions into which they fall. 

‘An inductive examination of the litera- 
ture on more than forty of the languages 
defined as marginal shows that they are 
divisible into several classes on the double 
basis of the milieu in which they took 
shape and of their functions. While these 
classes are not sharply distinguished one 
from another, yet it is economical to dis- 
cuss the marginal languages by categories. 
The present writer distinguishes three 
important general classes, which con- 
stitute probably the only groups of rela- 
tively permanent jargons: the trade jar- 
gons, the plantation creole dialects, and 
the settlers’ creole dialects. 

Previous discussions of the so-called 
creole or trade languages have mostly 
suffered in clarity because they have all 
been lumped together—a practice per- 
fectly justified on linguistic grounds. A 
common-sense dichotomy into trade jar- 
gons and creole dialects was adumbrated 
by several writers and stated in passing 
by the great creolist Hugo Schuchardr;5 
but the first attempt at a formal classifi- 
cation of the marginal languages did not 
appear until 1933, in an article by Pro- 
fessor Ernst Schultze of Leipzig, the title 
of which may be translated as ‘‘Slaves’ 
and Servants’ Languages (So-called Trade 
Languages), an Essay in the Sociology of 


5 Schuchardt (1842-1927) was in his time the fore- 
most authority on the so-called creole languages. 
The reference is in Zeitschrift f. romanische Philologie, 


33°441 (2909). 
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Language and Migration.’"® This, as the 
pioneer sociological essay in its field, de- 
serves special attention, and is a provoc- 
ative piece of work, though marred by 
confused reasoning and an insufficient 
acquaintance with the source materials. 
Schultze’s definition of the substitute 
languages (Ersatzsprachen) as ‘‘idioms 
which serve to bring about an incomplete 
understanding between men of different 
tongues’’’ virtually equates them with 
the present writer's marginal languages. 
He divides them into four classes: the 
colonial jargons, the trade jargons, the 
artificial international auxiliary languages 
of the Esperanto type, and lastly the 
slaves’ and servants’ languages. How- 
ever, the artificial auxiliary languages, 
being quite adequate, obviously should 
not be included among the substitute 
languages. As a type of the colonial 
jargons, Schultze describes the Pennsy]- 
vania German, and this again, having 
from the beginning been used oaly within 
the immigrant group, and not as a means 
of inter-group communication, does not 
fit into his own definition of the substitute 
tongues. There remain the traditional 
categories of the trade jargons and (under 
a descriptive name) the creole dialects. 
But these Schultze attempts virtually to 
reduce to one category by claiming that 
they both arise in situations wherein one 
group enjoys a marked superiority over 
another—that is, in master-and-servant 
situations. ‘‘Perhaps there is no trade 
language in the true sense of the word,”’ 
he writes in one place,* though elsewhere 
he confines himself to the more cautious 
statement that the trade jargons ‘‘are a 


6 *Sklaven- und Dienersprachen (sogen. Handels- 
sprachen) Ein Beitrag zur Sprach- und Wanderungs- 
Soziologie,"’ Sociologus, 9:377-418 (Dec. 1933). 

™See the full definition in Socéologus, 9:378; also 
9: 380-381. 

§ Schultze in Soctologus, 9: 416. 
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good deal more important for communica- 
tion between white masters and colored 
servants than between white merchants 
and colored traders or producers.’’® 
However, as will appear in the discussion 
below, Schultze is correct in his original 
distinction between the trade jargons and 
the slaves’ and servants’ languages, and 
at error in his over-emphasis upon the 
importance of domination ia all situa- 
tions where jargons are spoken. Schultze 
also overlooks what the present writer 
considers the main point of difference 
between the trade jargons and the creole 
dialects (of both classes), namely that 
the former remain supplementary lan- 
guages whilst the latter become primary 
languages. 


Ill 


The trade jargons may be regarded as 
the least developed forms of marginal 
language that have attained considerable 
fixity. Originally they arise out of the 
casual intercourse of traders (generally 
seamen) with a fixed population, although 
later they may be extended to serve the 
intercourse between the native popula- 
tion and resident foreigners who for some 
reason.do not learn the native language. 
In the beginning they are truly make- 
shift, and since they tend to be short- 
lived, disappearing as soon as one or the 
other party finds it expedient to learn a 
standard tongue to serve as a common 
medium, some of them retain much of 
their makeshift character till their end. 
They remain very fluid, full of circumlocu- 
tions owing to their small vocabulary, 
inadequate for any but the simpler trans- 
actions. An example is the ‘‘Yoko- 
hamese’’ jargon of Japanese, which can- 
not have lasted more than four or five 
decades, going out of use as Yokohamans 
learnt a more or less adequate English. 


® Ibid., 9:393. 
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‘*Yokohamese’’ was an amorphous tongue 
with an inadequate word-stock. The 
same is true of the pidgin Eskimo spoken 
between whalers and natives in northern 
Alaska from about 1852 to early in the 
present century. Too much emphasis, 
however, must not be laid on the make- 
shift character and lack of development 
of the trade jargons as compared with the 
creole languages. With every year of 
use a trade pidgin gains in fixity of struc- 
ture and in vocabulary. Some creole dia- 
lects are every whit as hyperanalytic in 
structure as the average trade jargon. 
Nevertheless, a difference probably always 
exists in adequacy of vocabulary. The 
speakers of a trade jargon use it only as a 
supplementary tongue for special forms 
of intercourse, and have their mother 
tongues for the more intimate and culti- 
vated sides of their life, whereas a creole 
jargon must bear the whole weight of a 
people’s culture. Thus the widely spoken 
Chinook Jargon of the American North- 
west never employed more than 1100 root 
words, whilst a typical creole dialect, 
that of Portuguese Guinea, boasts a lexi- 
con of 5240 words. The vocabularies of 
the trade jargons may be rather mixed, 
so that either group imagines it is speak- 
ing the true language of the other; how- 
ever, contrary to early belief, the marginal 
languages are not for the most part any 
more mixed than the standard languages. 

Any sudden advance of trade relations 
of course extends the use of some trade 
language, and this frequently by reason 
of the very abruptness of the advance is 
used in a jargonized form. The advance 
of trade may to a considerable extent be 
traced by mapping the jargons that arise 
in its path. During the twentieth cen- 
tury, for example, the polyglot Belgian 
Congo is being partitioned linguistically 
among somewhat jargonized forms of 
Swahili, Kongo, Lingala, and Kiluba. 


Iit 


While any language on the frontiers of 
trade is liable to be jargonized, this hap- 
pens most often to the great trade lan- 
guages: Portuguese, English, French, 
Swahili. 

At this point it is worth pointing out 
that the master-and-dependent relation- 
ship emphasized by Schultze does not 
obtain very strongly in trade situations. 
Between trading peoples there must be a 
modicum of mutual respect and freedom 
of action. Consequently the foreign 
trader may sometimes adopt the indige- 
nous language as the basis of a jargon. 
Nootka and Chinook are the foundation 
of the Chinook Jargon, though today its 
vocabulary is mostly English. The Es- 
kimo trade jargon of Alaska, the pidgin 
Motu of Papua, and the ‘‘Kitchen Kafir’’ 
of Natal are other examples of the adop- 
tion of a native base; so is the Tupi 
Lingua Geral of parts of Brazil, though 
this is not strictly speaking a jargon. 
The Pidgin English of Canton, however, 
to some extent illustrates Schultze’s thesis, 
though in a different sense than he be- 
lieved; for the English were originally in 
a position of dependence and their jargon 
was deliberately fostered by the Chinese 
in order to hold them at arm’s length. 

If the advance of trade is marked by the 
creation of jargons, the consolidation of 
trade relations and the foreign conquest 
which so often follows trade are marked 
by the disappearance of jargons. Those 
current within the past century must be 
but a small proportion of the total spoken 
within historic times, or even since the 
beginning of Western expansion about 
1500. Alongside the speakers of any 
jargon are usually some persons who, 
enjoying special advantages, have learned 
the language more adequately. In case 
the language is akin to the native tongues 
or is easy to acquire, the jargonized vari- 
eties may be of limited extent and quickly 
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yield place to the standard speech. This 
appears, on the strength of the scanty 
evidence, to be the case with Hausa and 
Swahili among the African tribes. On 
the other hand, English, so foreign in 
sound and structure to the Sudanese- 
speaking peoples, remains predominantly 
a pidgin in West Africa. Among literate 
peoples, too, the advantages of a correct 
writing and speaking knowledge of a 
trade language are obvious. While the 
‘‘Russenorsk’’ jargon that had been cur- 
rent in northern Norway for four or five 
generations was abruptly killed by the 
World War, it would soon have been 
extinguished in any case, because young 
Russians connected with commercial firms 
saw the need of learning good Norwegian. 
The Lingua Franca of the Mediterranean 
was quickly ended by steam navigation 
and the French conquest of North Africa. 

Only in exceptional circumstances do 
trade jargons gain a long lease of life, and 
still more exceptionally do they become 
established as permanent lingua francas of 
a region. Cantonese-English owes its 
tenacity (¢. 1715 to the present) to the 
peculiar restrictions placed upon foreign 
trade before 1842, which allowed the 
jargon of a small community to become 
standardized to the point where it was 
even studied from textbooks by Chinese 
tradesmen. But since the diffusion of 
true English among all classes of the 
Chinese ports, the Pidgin is clung to only 
by some die-hard foreigners accustomed to 
use it in talking down to their servants, 
and its use is resented even by houseboys. 
The Lingua Franca, the archetype of 
trade jargons, had an existence of perhaps 
eight centuries, but this was only because 
the name Lingua Franca was applied to 
several Romance jargons differing from 
time to time and from place to place. Nat- 
urally, the more polyglot an area, the bet- 
ter chance has a pidgin to spread and to 
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remain in use for a long time. No jargon 
was able to gain more than a temporary 
footing in Polynesia, the dialects of which 
are mutually intelligible or nearly so. 
But in Melanesia and the Papuan-speak- 
ing regions, where every village may 
speak a distinct language, Beach-la-mar 
English ran like wildfire; and at present, 
so well has the jargon been adapted to 
the genius of native thought and so press- 
ing is the need for a simple lingua franca, 
that administrators and missionary educa- 
tors are taking hesitant steps toward 
adopting it as the official medium of edu- 
cation and rule. Similarly, in the Uele 
River region of the Belgian Congo, where 
a Bantu-based jargon, Bangala, has been 
carried among a polyglot Sudanese popu- 
lation, missionaries with the backing of 
the government are making it the cultural 
language of the country, and conceivably 
it may become the primary language. In 
nearly every case, however, the European 
governments encourage the use of a recog- 
nized vernacular or of their own languages 
in uncorrupted form, thus displacing the 
despised pidgins which are considered 
to be inadequate as well as to have no 
true roots among any people. In the 
Upper Sudan, for instance, it was decided 
in 1928 to use English and several impor- 
tant native tongues in preference to the 
popular lingua franca, the Sudan-Arabic 
jargon. 

Very seldom does a trade language spon- 
taneously become the mother tongue of a 
group. Perhaps the only example in the 
literature is that of the Chinook Jargon, 
which is said to have been for a time the 
sole language of a few children of French 
Canadian voyageurs and squaws in Oregon 
Territory. 

Certain dialects which may be classed 
with the trade jargons arise, it must be 
admitted, from master-and-servant rela- 
tionships; but, since the servant is to a 




















large extent a free agent and is in com- 
munication with his own society while 
the master remains an alien in the land he 
rules, these dialects remain supplementary 
and tend to disappear without attaining a 
stable structure: such are the Tagalog- 
Spanish of Manila, the Annamese-French 
of Saigon, and the Tamil-English of Mad- 
ras (‘‘Butler-English’’) described by Schu- 
chardt. In addition, the same jargon may 
be used in one place for trade, in another as 
a language of command for planters or 
administrators. Thus the slaves’ English 
of Jamaica became on the Mosquito 
Coast the trade jargon between Indians 
and Europeans. 


IV 


As opposed to the trade jargons, the 
creole languages or jargons are now pri- 
mary languages, and the result of very 
definite domination of one people by 
another. Since the term ‘‘creole lan- 
guages’ is popularly applied to any Euro- 
pean (especially a Romance) tongue spo- 
ken overseas in a debased form, it is, 
therefore, used of two distinct classes of 
language, sociologically considered. 

One of these, the one more akin to the 
trade jargons in its origin, the present 
writer has called ‘‘settlers’ creole dial- 
ects.’’ These languages arise in situations 
where a small group of foreigners settle 
as colonists or traders in the midst of a 
very much larger native population. In- 
stead of becoming assimilated linguisti- 
cally, they are able because of commercial, 
cultural, or military-political advantages 
to impose their language as a lingua franca 
of trade—usually in a simplified and cor- 
rupted form. At the same time they 
assimilate a part of the native population 
through intermarriage, domestic slavery, 
and conversion to their religion and cus- 
toms. (These are the only marginal 
languages in the formation of which inter- 
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marriage plays a direct and important 
réle.) This mixed population, having 
apprehended the colonists’ language im- 
perfectly, reduces its flexion and intro- 
duces idioms and words from its own 
languages. Clearly defined local dialects 
take shape. With the decline of the par- 
ent language as a medium of trade and 
administration, the creole dialects re- 
main in use as the domestic language of the 
mixed-blood groups, who now adopt 
some other tongue as their lingua franca 
with the surrounding population. The 
chief present examples of this type of 
language are the Portuguese-speaking 
communities of southern Asia and for- 
merly of West Africa, débris of the Portu- 
guese trade empire of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The descendants 
of the Bounty mutineers on Pitcairn Island, 
however, probably illustrate in miniature 
the same phenomenon. 

That creole languages of this type are 
not limited to European origins is illus- 
trated by the Sudan-Arabic. When the 
Egyptians conquered the Upper Sudan 
about 1870 they built up a mercenary corps 
from the surrounding Nilotic tribesmen. 
The language of command and the camp 
in this mixed Islamized community was 
broken-down Arabic. This jargon, while 
remaining the military tongue of the re- 
gion, also became an administrative and 
trade jargon. But in 1891-1894 part of 
these ‘‘Nubi’’ mercenaries were brought 
south to subdue Uganda, where their 
descendants remain, speaking Sudan-Ara- 
bic as their primary tribal language. 

In those communities which remain in 
some touch with the parent culture and 
tongue, several degrees of creole are spo- 
ken. Such a community as the mixed- 
blood Portuguese of Macao contains some 
persons who speak standard Portuguese on 
occasion, and many more who are aware of 
standard Portuguese and who in writing 
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and formal speech attain a “‘semi-creole.”’ 
Others, again—and this is the rule in 
isolated communities like the ‘‘Portu- 
guese’’ of Malacca—know only their com- 
pletely jargonized creole dialect. Fi- 
nally, an even more broken Portuguese is 
spoken for trade purposes by the Chinese 
of Macao. The semi-creole in some in- 
stances is adopted, half in pride and half 
in sport, as a literary medium by persons 
conversant with the standard tongue. 
Less sophisticated compositions are some- 
times in semi-creole, sometimes in the 
pure folk language. In general, however, 
the creole dialect is despised by Europeans 
and sophisticated creoles. Their attitude 
probably has its origin in the contempt of 
the European standard-speaker for the un- 
cultivated patois of his homeland, but the 
elements of foreign contamination and 
morphological breakdown in the creole 
dialects put these in an even lower class 
than the patois. On the other hand, the 
necessity of imparting effective religious 
instruction in the folk tongue may give 
it a certain literary dignity. This hap- 
pened during the nineteenth century to 
the Creole Portuguese of Ceylon; though 
now in decline, it boasts a considerable 
literature, chiefly religious. 

This type of creole tongue shades into 
the border cases of the trade jargons, so 
that it is difficult to say to which class 
such a dialect as the Tagalog-Spanish of 
Manila belongs. 


V 


Quite distinct in their nature are the 
plantation creole dialects. These lan- 
guages are the result of a set of circum- 
stances which, so far as the literature indi- 
cates, are peculiar to a particular stage in 
the colonial exploitation of the tropics by 
Europeans, involving the introduction of 
African slave labor (¢. 1500-1875). The 
West Indies, Guiana, French Louisiana, 
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the Portuguese islands off West Africa, 
and the Mascarenes are the chief seats of 
these dialects, though the Gullah-speak- 
ing Sea Islands of South Carolina are also 
included, and also perhaps at one time 
Bahia in Brazil. Sierra Leone and Fer- 
nando Po in West Africa, settled by liber- 
ated West Indian slaves, speak dialects 
derived partly from America, partly from 
the mistakes of assimilated African na- 
tives, which therefore are on the border- 
line between the two types of creole lan- 
guage. 

The plantation creole tongues are true 
Sklavensprachen. Although they owe 
something to the sailors’ trade jargons, 
they began essentially as makeshift means 
of communication between masters and 
field hands. The slaves, of very diverse 
origin, either quickly forgot their native 
languages or found them of very limited 
usefulness. The first creole generation 
was usually monolingual in an imperfectly 
apprehended, flexionless or at least greatly 
simplified dialect of their masters’ lan- 
guage.'° As spoken by the raw slaves the 
dialect was a crude makeshift, by no 
means improved by the masters’ efforts 
to talk down to their chattels. New- 
comers, turned over to old hands for sea- 
soning, learnt the jargon from them: 
‘“‘matty a larn matty,’’ as an old African 


10 There were exceptions. In some colonies the 
major nationalities among the slaves were recruited 
for generations and had their slave ‘‘kings.’’ In 
Brazil, for reasons not wholly clear, but which are 
probably connected with the early use of the Tupi 
Lingua Geral on the coast and the close trade con- 
nection with Guinea and Angola, no impressive 
Creole Portuguese dialect ever arose; but several 
African languages, notably Yoruba, have been main- 
tained down to the present date. Both fetishistic 
and Muhammedan cults have used African tongues 
in their services. Some groups of independent run- 
away Africans, notably the Saramacca tribe in 
Suriname, have also retained many African expres- 
sions, particularly in their semi-esoteric religious 


songs. 
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of Guiana phrased it. The creole Ne- 
groes, in somewhat closer touch with the 
whites, improved their speech, enriching 
their vocabulary until it was adequate for 
their rather simple culture, and in some 
cases building up a new conjugation by 
means of auxiliaries. A new dialect— 
in extreme cases, such as the Negro- 
‘‘English’’ of Suriname, a new language— 
has emerged; this, if through some historic 
accident it can be removed from the in- 
fluence of the parent language, follows the 
usual laws of linguistic development. 
But since the creole dialects are usually 
subject more or less to such influence, they 
tend even under conditions of slavery 
‘to constant leveling-out and improve- 
ment in the direction’’ of the masters’ 
tongue.!! Indeed, unless the slave popu- 
lation was overwhelmingly in the major- 
ity and fairly stable of residence (con- 
ditions obtaining especially on the sugar 
cane-growing islands), only the initial 
makeshift jazgon was spoken; or, if a 
creole dialect did form, it was soon ironed 
out and the Negroes came to speak prac- 
tically the same dialect as the neighboring 
whites. This leveling-out occurred in 
most parts of the Southern States and Bra- 
zil, as well as in Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
and Puerto Rico. Especially in the His- 
panic colonies, where manumission was 
common and the freedmen often were 
merged socially and racially with the 
whites, conditions were unfavorable to 
the consolidation of a creole dialect. 
The whites, having to speak creole 
constantly in directing their establish- 
ments, and surrounded by creole-speaking 
nurses and playmates during early child- 
hood, appear usually to have spoken 
creole more than their standard dialect, 
though in a somewhat refined form. 
Their attitudes toward the creole were 
ambivalent. On the one hand a greater 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 474. 
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social distance existed between master 
and black than between an educated per- 
son and a peasant in, say, a German patois- 
speaking district. So the whites, at 
least in some colonies—for there were 
differences from place to place and from 
time to time—despised creole as a low- 
caste dialect, the imperfect jargon of an 
inferior race. It was something that one 
spoke to slaves, horses, and dogs, but not 
to one’s equals unless en famille. On the 
other hand they came to have a senti- 
mental attachment to it as a softer, more 
expressive medium—at least for everyday 
and intimate affairs—than the European 
tongue. A century and a half ago a Swiss 
traveler in Haiti expressed his annoyance 
at the fond complacency with which the 
white creoles regarded their patois. He 
was sharply answered by a creole, who 
declared: ‘“There are a thousand things 
one dares not say in French, a thousand 
voluptuous images which one can hardly 
render successfully, which the Creole 
expresses or renders with infinite grace.’ 

As long as class and caste lines nearly 
coincided, and all of African descent ex- 
cept a few mulattoes were debarred from 
participation in the European community, 
the creole language was accepted by the 
masses as their proper tongue. Indeed, 
many of the field hands must have been 
scarcely aware of the standard language. 
Then too, even after emancipation, the 
whites in many colonies resented as pre- 
sumptuous the use of the standard dialect 
by a colored person. At the same time, 
the Negroes developed a feeling for their 
patois as deep if not as sophisticated as 
that of the whites. The creole had its 
own rules and nuances, of which they were 
aware; they ridiculed the raw Africans 


122. E. Moreau de Saint-Méry, Description... 
de l'isle Saint-Domingue (1797), Vol. I, p. 65; see 
Girod-Chantrans, Voyage d'un Suisse, etc. (1785), 
pp. 189-191. 
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who spoke it brokenly, and they enjoyed 
manipulating it in song and proverb. 
With emancipation and the consequent 
increased participation of the Negroes in 
the whites’ culture—incomplete though 
this still is—, the attitudes of both races 
toward the use of creole changed. In 
some colonies, the liberated slaves at 
once saw in the acquisition of their mas- 
ters’ tongue a considerable step toward 
bridging the gap between themselves and 
the whites. Two years after emancipa- 
tion in British Guiana a planter observed: 


It is wonderful how fond they have become already 
of speaking like the buckras [whites], and how 
sharp they are in picking up phrases, although 
they do mispronounce the words very ‘‘ingeni- 
ously.""!4 


In general, the attitude of the colored 
population has come to be much like that 
of European patois-speakers: the patois is 
sentimentally dear, it is one’s true mother 
tongue; for an ordinary person to speak 
any other among his own group is snob- 
bish; but to speak crude patois before or 
to an educated person is impolite and dis- 
plays one’s ignorance. Lafcadio Hearn 
used to hear the colored mothers of New 
Orleans admonish their children: ‘*Allons, 
Marie! Eugene! faut pas parler creole de- 
vant monsieur; parlez Francais, donc!’ 
When an educated foreigner enters a Hai- 


18 J. Vendryes wrote of the creole: **[The natives’) 
apprenticeship to this language was never completed. 
It was limited to its superficial characteristics, to 
expressions representing the ordinary objects and 
essential acts of life; the inner essence of the language, 
with its fine complexities, was never assimilated by 
the native.” (Vendryes, Language, p. 295.) This 
is much exaggerated. A new set of complexities 
was evolved; the creole came to have its own ‘inner 
essence’’ and to be applicable to social and religious 
concepts of considerable subtlety. 

“Barton Premium,’’ Eight Years in British 
Guiana (1850), p. 66. 

18 Lafcadio Hearn, An American Miscellany, Vol. 
Il, p. 146 (reprinted from Harper's Weekly, 1885). 
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tian shop, the gossip in creole ceases and 
everybody assumes his French, such as it 
may be. Conversely, an educated creole 
Negro is insulted if addressed in patois.1® 

The whites (and the educated mulattoes 
who pattern after them) have been slower 
to give up the traditional linguistic dis- 
tinction between the classes. In some 
places they still insist that their inferiors 
speak creole to them. But the colonial 
governments, under pressure of European 
democratic and nationalistic ideology, 
have insisted that the masses be instructed 
in the standard tongue. Having accepted 
this policy, the educated classes in still 
other places express their superiority by 
disparaging the creole and regretting its 
persistency. 

Under the double pressure of emulation 
of the whites and government educational 
policy, the speakers of the creole dialects 
tend to modify their speech slowly but 
steadily in the direction of the standard 
languages—or, in case the patois is not 
derived from the official tongue, to drop 
the former completely. Thus far, how- 
ever, none of the plantation creole dialects 
has been assimilated in structure to a 
standard language, and only one—the 
Creole Dutch of the Virgin Islands—has 
gone out of use. This slowness of change 
is attributable in the first place to the iner- 
tia of the hopelessly poor, geographically 
and culturally isolated colored masses, 
whose assimilation of European culture 
is still in large part superficial. Next in 
importance is the maintenance or develop- 
ment of an attitude of pride in the creole 
as a regional idiom. This attitude is 
shared by both races, though among the 


whites it appears to take a rather con- 


16 Such attitudes are, of course, possible only 
where interracial contact and education have been 
widespread. Among the tribal Bush Negroes and 
the isolated Haitian peasantry creole is accepted in 
a matter of fact way as the national tongue. 
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descending aspect. Writers both white 
and colored have produced literature in a 
refined creole, and a mulatto of Cayenne 
even achieved the tour de force of a sizable 
novel written entirely in Guyanais 
French.!7 Only in a few areas, however, 
is the creole dialect generally regarded as 
better than a mere patois; and here the 
reason for its superior status must be 
sought in a complex of local conditions. 
Wide difference between the official tongue 
and the folk language accounts in part for 
the strength of Taki-taki ‘‘English’’ and 
Papiamento Spanish in the Dutch colonies 
of Suriname and Curagao respectively. 
Missionaries, beginning their work in 
these colonies under slavery, before the 
authorities would allow the blacks to be 
taught Dutch, reduced the patois to writ- 
ing and created a considerable religious 
literature, thus giving the creole a dignity 
which it still enjoys. In Curagao a 
widely read press, under ecclesiastical 
direction but increasingly secular in con- 
tent, has kept the Papiamento vigor- 
ous in spite of its discontinuance as a 
medium of instruction; and the 80,000 
inhabitants of all social classes, loyal 
Dutch subjects but conscious of at least a 
semi-national tradition, regard Papia- 
mento as in a fashion a national tongue. 
Papiamento has for the time attained a 
prestige unequalled by any other creole 
tongue, but, spoken by so small a group 
and crowded by Dutch, English, and Span- 
ish, its position is more precarious than 
that of the creole French of Haiti. All 
the two and a half million Haitians speak 
Créole, and most of them, being illiterate 
peasants, speak nothing else. Toward 
this dialect the handful of cultivated 
people display an equivocal attitude. On 
the one hand they pride themselves on 
their mastery of Parisian French, their 


17 Alfred Parépou, Atipa, roman guyanais (1885). 
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link with the culture of France and a pro- 
tection against the assimilative power of 
the United States. On the other hand 
they are attached to their patois and real- 
ize that it is the true national tongue of a 
considerable nation. Some believe that 
only in the Créole will the Haitians attain 
literary autonomy. The problem of lift- 
ing the masses to a knowlecge of literary 
French is almost insoluble; and a com- 
promise has been attempted (at least to a 
slight extent) through the use of school 
texts written in parallel Créole and 
French. Thus under favorable circum- 
stances the creole dialects may attain the 
respectability of the minor European 
languages formerly spoken only by peas- 
ants, such as Estonian or Lettish.'® 


VI 


The three major classes discussed above 
are the only forms of marginal language 
relatively stable enough to allow them to 
be described grammatically. Another 
form, the broken speech of free immi- 
grants, is of great social significance and 
considerable literary importance (cf. the 
comic stage in particular, and such writ- 
ings as Hans Breitmann’s Ballads). But 
Italian-Spanish or Yiddish-English, for 
example, is not an entity with its own 
norms. It is an amorphous mass of what 
Schuchardt called ‘‘individual corrup- 
tions,’’ attempts, varying widely in de- 


18 Afrikaans, now a full-fledged language almost 
fanatically cultivated by a nationality fewer than 
the Haitians, but imperialists, was originally at 
least a semi-creole patois. With the Portuguese- 
Dutch-English of the Bush Negroes there is no ques- 
tion of prestige or linguistic competition; it is sim- 
ply their tribal language. A correspondent in Sierra 
Leone, where a ‘‘Sierra Leonese’’ English strongly 
colored by the Sudanese tongues is spoken by the 
masses, indicates that in spite of the official attitude 
of contempt toward it among the educated Negroes, 
they cherish it as a mark of their Sierra Leonese 
seminationality, just as they cherish English per se 
as distinguishing them from the tribal Africans. 
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gree of success, to reach the norm of the 
native language. These attempts show a 
resemblance but have no common denom- 
inator. Under modern conditions of free 
immigration they cannot endure, for the 
second or third generation of immigrant 
stock is exposed to so many contacts with 
the native stock that it becomes com- 
pletely assimilated linguistically. 

A partial exception may be observed 
only in a few places where there is already 
a plantation creole or a trade jargon tradi- 
tion to build upon. Thus in Hawaii, 
where a broken English containing many 
Hawaiian words had long been spoken 
between natives and foreign seamen, 
Asiatic and Portuguese coolies imported 
to work under partially servile conditions 
on the sugar cane plantations gave rise to 
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a Pidgin English of a certain stability and 
consistency. This has been perpetuated 
for sixty years from one group of immi- 
grants to another; but the immigrants’ 
own children, educated in American 
schools, speak a dialectal but increasingly 
standardized English. The Hawaiian 
linguistic situation, therefore, falls part 
way between that of free immigration and 
that of the servile plantation colonies.'® 


19 See articles by William C. Smith in American 
Speech, 8:15-19, and John E. Reinecke and Aiko 
Tokimasa, ibid., 9:48-58, 122-131. For further 
references to the marginal languages, see Carlo 
Tagliavini, article ‘‘Creole, Lingue,"’ in Enciclopedia 
Italiana, 11:833-835; Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier, ed. 
by Leo Spitzer (Halle, 1928); L. G6ébl-Galdi, ‘‘Es- 
quisse de la structure grammaticale des patois 
francais-créoles,"’ Zeit. f. franzésische Sprache w. 
Literatur, 58:257-2.95. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL GRANTS 


Seventy-one grants, totaling more than $85,000, have been announced by 
the Social Science Research Council for 1938-39. These grants are made for 
study and research in the social sciences. Five of these appointments, carrying 
a basic stipend of $1800 to $2500 for twelve months plus travel allowance, are 
post-doctoral research training fellowships awarded to men and women under 
thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. 

Sixteen appointments are pre-doctoral field fellowships, which carry a 
basic stipend of $1800 for twelve months plus travel allowance. The recipients 
are graduate students under thirty years of age who have completed all the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree except the thesis. These fellowships are 
intended to supplement formal academic study by direct contact in the field 
with the materials of social science not available in the classroom or the 
library. 

The remaining fifty awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist 
mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well under way. 
Such grants ordinarily do not exceed $1000. Nine grants were also made from 
a special fund to encourage and assist the researches of Southern scholars in 
social science fields. 

The awards of the Social Science Research Council provide for study and 
research training in the fields of economics, statistics, political, social and 
economic history, political science, sociology, cultural anthropology, social 
psychology, grosraphy, and related disciplines. The work will be carried on 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France, Russia 
and various countries in Africa and South America. 
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1937-1938: wave on wave of big and 
little books about communal life; a tide, 
perchance, that points to fortune and 
away from planless urban shallows. A 
better list for urban study could scarce 
be found. 

Momrorp: Here is a book of the decade. 
Dramatic, scholarly, and exciting; writ- 
ten as with a scalpel, The Culture of Cities 
will draw brickbats and applause. The 
righteous it will jar with leftist jabs and 
uppercuts; it will be blessed as prophecy 
and be damned as iconoclasm; and it will 
most certainly be banned by ‘‘gangster 
totalitarian states.’’ Mumford will be 
called a wishful thinker, a communist, a 
zealot praying against the hard wailing 
wall of fact. Call him what they will, 
he ‘knows his stuff’’ from the scent of 
lilacs wafting Eros through the window 
to the design of the window itself. Small 
wonder that ere the ink of his book was 
dry, the pictorial weeklies were giving 
him many a page and column. The so- 
ciologist, among others caught in the 
splendiferous stage-setting and chaotic 
performance that are the modern big city, 
will give him a hand, for over his shoulder 
comes the inspiration of Comte, Le Play, 
and Kropotkin; of Dickens, Ebenezer 
Howard, and Branford; of Ward and Gid- 
dings; but most of all he transmutes the 
thoughts of Geddes and Cooley as the 
wisest of their kind at home and abroad. 
In turn he salutes the Chicago ecologists 
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and the southern regionalists, but to the 
agrarians he offers no comfort at all. His 
is romantic realism indeed, disturbing to 
all urban and sectionalist complacencies. 

It is a ‘‘must’’ book. Codperate or 
perish! We must have region by region, 
continent by continent, an effective sym- 
biosis. Biotechnic humanizing must con- 
quer paleotechnic profiteering. The serv- 
ice state must displace the power state. 
If we cannot create a wall-less world our 
civilization will die. Man must quit 
raping nature and human rights for the 
sake of quick returns. Power and profits 
are not the chief end of man. The public 
control of land for the benefit of the region 
and the city as a whole is the outstanding 
problem for modern statesmanship. A 
more humanized system of allegiances 
must be built up. Let us have living 
forms and functional design; away with 
the baroque! Renounce mechanolatry for 
it is a bastard religion. Death to mere 
monuments, hollow shells, whited walls! 
Turn from the time-bound vestiges of 
other periods, from the cult of the an- 
tique in decoration and ideology. Do not 
try to ‘establish little dream islands in 
the steely sea of reality.’’ (His is almost 
a jeremiad of plain speech with a few art- 
ful words that Grandma would eschew.) 

Why do we have inferior forms of life? 
Because our metropolitanized populations 
throughout the world are both ‘‘witless 
and wantless: true cannon fodder for the 
new totalitarian feudalism, people whose 
imaginative lives are satiated by shadows, 
people whose voices are dimmed by loud- 
speakers, people whose will is capable of 
response only under mass stimuli and mass 
pressures.’" Those who hold that dy- 
namic views on urbanism and de-central- 
ization are unthinkable are admitting, in 
reality, that they are incapable of further 
thought. We must re-think urban cul- 
ture. It must be re-planned, not by those 
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“who have hitherto called themselves 
city planners’’ but by those who will see 
the city and the region ‘‘as a theater of 
social activity.’" On the purely instru- 
mental physical services ‘‘we must prac- 
tice the most stringent economy, even 
parsimony; it is on the political and 
educational services that we must spend 
with a lavish hand.’’ This means a new 
order of design, a different type of de- 
signer, a progressive shift from mere 
stage-set to vital drama. No effort to 
improve the structure of communities and 
cities will be effective without re-defining 
the areas of territorial association in con- 
sonance with the objective, economic, and 
social facts. 

The preceding paragraphs are but a sam- 
pling of his vigorous philosophy. Lest 
it be thought his work is froth and ful- 
mination, he really cuts down to the base 
at points where so many argue from upper 
strata. Facts—cold, warm, and hot—are 
behind and beneath his writing. He 
knows the production per man hour in 
cotton mills here and abroad, the produc- 
tion of bricklayers, fine details of housing 
production and design, the ins and outs of 
land use and waste. He is down to earth 
most of the time. True, the reader will 
frequently grope as in a cloud bank only 
quickly to emerge into the clear. Mum- 
ford admits his jargon—and what a styl- 
ist he is, colons and all—but there is no 
tyranny of words. A volume so rich in 
reference, so adequate in historic and con- 
temporary emphasis, so penetrating es- 
thetically and scientifically defies any 
meaningful sketching of its contents. It 
must be read, and read slowly. 

As Mumford pictures it the medieval 
town seems not so bad for the mass of the 
population; better than what came later. 
Yet ‘‘medieval corporations sought to 
solve within the walls of the town prob- 
lems that could be solved only by breaking 
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down the walls and deliberately pooling 
their sovereignty and their control in a 
wider unity. The island-states of today 
are cracking into chaos for similar reasons 
—still pursuing the same obstinate meth- 
ods, still aiming at a delusive autarchy."’ 
Walls, boundary lines, institutional rigid- 
ities and formalisms, whether intra- 
national or international, seem all of a 
medieval piece. Then after the fifteenth 
century, arrogant display and power in 
“Court, Parade, and Capital’’ centering 
around mercantilist capitalism and des- 
potic nationalism that grew along with 
baroque formalism, a retrogression from 
earlier medievalism. The new artillery, 
in contrast to moat and wall, made cities 
vulnerable; war became a city-builder; 
Christian piety and capitalist cupidity 
collaborated in long range destruction. 
(The war-hazard plight of the city today 
is pitiable: ‘‘fear vomits; poison crawls 
through the pores’; he refers at least 
twice to the ‘‘first World War,’’ pages 
246 and 274.) Shooting simplified the 
art of government; like totalitarianism 
today it was a quick way of ending an 
embarrassing argument. Quantitative ex- 
pansion became predominant; the mer- 
chant could not be too rich; the state 
could not possess too much territory; 
the city could not be too big; town plan- 
ners made avenues broad for armies huge; 
the rich drove in the center, the poor 
walked in the gutter; display outstripped 
use; to spend more in competitive luxury 
was more important than to spend enough; 
fashion ruled; slippery metropolitan styles 
undermined the sobrieties of craftsman- 
ship; resorts flourished; a whole town 
would grow up around a parade! The 
court was a world in itself; pleasure was a 
duty, idleness a service; and honest work 
the lowest form of degradation. Sanitary 
and hygienic standards lapsed; overcrowd- 
ing and land speculation wormed their 
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way into the baroque pattern; destitution 
had become ‘‘normal’’ for a considerable 
part of the population. No community 
nucleus, baroque planning was class plan- 
ning: front and outward show, a mass of 
organized pedantry. Who escaped the 
baroque blight? The Dutch had Amster- 
dam; and New England had its villages 
with open common, meeting house, and 
town hall, a triad of community harmony. 
Versailles was essentially a spoiled child's 
toy by comparison. 

With the coming of steam, aristocracy 
and show began to yield to the quest for 
pelf and power. Insensate industrialism; 
agglomeration; factory and slum; housing 
of ill fame where human rights were pros- 
tituted to property rights; minimum in- 
stead of optimum standards exalted; am- 
bitious men pushing themselves forward; 
the chance for democracy fumbled amid 
the destructiveness of mills and mines. 
*‘Wherever the iron rails went, the mine 
and its debris went with them.’’ Go- 
gettersburgs arose in dismal haze; Peter- 
panville suburbs passed by on the other 
side of central need. Under the shadow 
of the metropolitan pyramid: monopoly 
capitalism, credit finance, and pecuniary 
prestige, the face of man and land becomes 
disfigured. Life becomes a _ pseudo-en- 
vironment of paper: ticker tape; paper 
profits; paper credits; paper flowers; news- 
paper clippings; and college degrees. 

Still closer upon our times, Mumford 
describes the ‘‘poison of vicarious vital- 
ity’’ (spectator-itis) and gives a ‘‘brief 
outline of hell’’ in which he pricks the 
hide of a bloated civilization. Swelling 
imperialism, the pus-bag of vulgar pre- 
tense and power, may yet bring paralysis 
not only to the megalopolis but to all the 
higher activities of society. 

Eopolis, Polis, Metropolis, Megalop- 
olis, Tyrannopolis, and Necropolis: the 
first three representing the rising curve of 
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the cycle of cities, the last three, the down 
sweep. This is the Geddes-Mumford 
scheme. ‘‘History is full of burying 
grounds: the dead forms and deserted 
shards of communities.... The end 
stage, over which Spengler gloated, is an 
undeniable reality that has overtaken 
many civilizations: dead-food for the 
vulturelike imagination.... But one 
must not, like a Spengler or a Sorokin, 
make the mistake of identifying the /og- 
ical stages of a process, as discovered and 
systematized by intellectual analysis, with 
the living reality.’ 

Fortunately, the life course of cities is 
essentially different from that of most 
higher organisms. Cities may break, 
may partially die, but they can regenerate 
because the roots of culture go deep. If 
the crown is blighted by disease, new 
shoots may appear at the base in time to 
flourish and provide a new trunk and 
crown. Figures of speech? Yes, but 
they true up ‘‘analogies that are even 
more abstract and fanciful: the curve of a 
cycle, the succession of the seasons... 
All one can say with any surety is this: 
when a city has reached the megalopoli- 
tan stage; it is plainly on the downward 
path: it needs a terrific exertion of social 
force to overcome the inertia, to alter 
direction, to resist disintegration. But 
while there is life, there is the possibility 
of fresh growth.” 

Are there any signs of salvage? The 
prosperity pattern, quantitatively valued, 
is being measured and found wanting. 
Already the symbols of the new order have 
appeared. The metropolis is now its 
own keenest critic; planning and re-plan- 
ning are under way; the power to construct 
and re-construct is there; men and women 
like Patrick Geddes and Jane Addams have 
lived and still live; fresh mutations are 
appearing; great river valley plans are in 
Operation; better housing is being accel- 
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erated. In the biological and sociologi- 
cal sciences the positive foundations for a 
new order have been laid, an order more 
comprehensive than Marx conceived, and 
more profound than a merely economic 
revolution. 

The first step toward a constructive 
policy of planning, of housing, and of 
urban renewal is the grasp of the region 
as a dynamic social reality. Mumford 
wants no levelling down; rather he seeks 
the vitalizing differentiation, dissonance 
that enriches the total harmony, and 
many-sidedness that keeps the town, the 
city, and the region from becoming flat 
and flavorless and ‘‘model.’’ ‘‘The hu- 
man geographer and the sociologist have 
opened our eyes to the fundamental geo- 
graphic facts." 

The book strikes hard for communal 
ownership of land. ‘‘Modern civiliza- 
tion will not be able to use its collective 
energies and collective wisdom for the 
benefit of its members until the land goes 
back to the community. .. .This should 
be particularly easy in the United States 
for here there are no ancient titles... . 
Had not the mores of capitalism and the 
short-sighted urge of the land-hungry 
worked against it, all this land might 
have remained in the hands of the Federal 
Government as a permanent possession 
of the country as a whole.’’ Regional 
planning needs a new social policy of 
leasehold possession combining individual 
security and collective interests. Per- 
tinent here is his later reference (Ch. VII) 
to the English garden city. Everything 
the region has to offer must be directed 
into channels of human use: energy flow, 
production flow, and goods flow. 

The author includes many concrete de- 
tails for city and country, housing and 
family life, neighborhood and community, 
and writes always persuasively for the 
linkage of utility and beauty or “‘beautil- 


ity’’ as Woolston aptly refers to it. He 
has no single or double track solution for 
either local or world problems. He 
agrees with “‘A. E.’’ whom he quotes: 
‘‘No country can marry any particular 
solution and live happily ever after- 
wards."’ Many of Mumford’s readers 
will find in the following expression the 
germ cell of that which is needed to bring 
the biotechnic reform: ‘“The creation of a 
more orderly world, more susceptible to 
reason, more adequately founded on real- 
ity, awaits a re-orientation of the human 
ego: it demands a more effective psychol- 
ogical insight and a broader collective 
discipline.” 

‘The culture of cities is ultimately the 
culture of life in its higher manifesta- 
tions.’’ Here he means the land itself; 
the widespread diffusion of economic, 
biological, and intellectual enrichments 
and satisfactions; the transformation of 
power into polity; the high appreciation 
of science, philosophy, and art; integ- 
rated wholeness of life rather than scat- 
tered fragments. The cycle of the mere 
machine is drawing to a close. ‘‘Al- 
ready, in imagination and plan, we have 
transcended the sinister limitations of the 
existing metropolitan environment."’ 

In format the book is all that could be 
wished. The annotated illustrations are 
as provocatively interesting as the text. 
The index leaves something to be desired; 
it fails to give the expected full coverage 
to some of the author’s most trenchant 
references. The bibliography with its 
critical comments bears evidence aplenty 
of an adequate grasp of the pertinent 
literature. Sociologists must not fail to 
read this book. Many a social scientist 
will wish he could express himself as 
courageously and as well. : 

wootston: This work, the result of 
long observation and much travel, is an 
etching free from excess delineation, 
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elaboration of detail, and pedagogical 
devices; a volume whose arrangement is 
neat in topic, phrase, and formula. Some- 
thing of a syllabus, it leaves plenty of 
room for teachers and students to fill in 
with local and recent data. Its begin- 
ning pages sketch the last half century of 
city life in America, together with such 
reference to historic backgrounds and 
contemporary variations elsewhere, as 
will enable a student to understand sig- 
nificant aspects of unfolding urbanism. 
It evaluates “‘in terms of personality, 
rather than factual completeness or statis- 
tical accuracy. . . and illustrates ways of 
analyzing group behavior, as manifested 
in urban communities."’ The author sees 
great cities as an “‘epitome of the civiliza- 
tion about them, .. .the efflorescence of 
a nation’s culture.’” The city is ‘“‘the 
social problem in a concentrated form."’ 
If books were pictures in a gallery, Wool- 
ston’s work could very well hang along- 
side Mumford’s colorful product. 

The main heads cover problem and 
method, place, history, people, urban 
psychology, housing, business, govern- 
ment, services, finance, resources, uplift, 
maladjustment, and trends. Education, 
the press, and religion are included under 
“Uplift’’ and are treated with vigor 
enough to wrinkle the brows of thought- 
ful educators, editors, and ecclesiastics. 
Social pathologies, sometimes  over- 
stressed in texts on urban sociology, are 
duly abbreviated in ‘‘Maladjustment.”’ 
The closing chapter on ‘‘Urban Trends’’ 
deals with destructive tendencies, con- 
structive forces, and the outlook for 
progress. Competition has inclined to- 
ward the primitive and the predatory in 
our metropolitanism; irresponsibility and 
viciousness have infested urban life. 
“The main question, then, is, can we 
learn better ways of living together in 
cities than those adapted to primitive con- 
ditions and transmitted by provincial 
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authorities?’’ Even though ‘‘men have 
not yet learned how to plan and control 
such huge aggregations,’’ the city is 
calling forth corrective efforts: welfare 
agencies; widespread recognition of hu- 
man wants and deserts; a sense of ‘‘beau- 
tility’’; enlightenment, socialization, and 
co6peration. 

When A. F. Weber, in 1899, published 
his Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, 
little did he realize how important his 
work would be to later contributors. 
Like other recent volumes on city life, 
Metropolis draws liberally from him. 
While some of the most recent authorita- 
tive research on various phases of urban- 
ism is not referred to, Professor Woolston’s 
analyses are essentially in line with cur- 
rent thought, interpretations, and predic- 
tions here and abroad. For example, he 
gives much needed emphasis to the rela- 
tion between housing and transportation 
problems for workers, a matter too often 
slighted by writers on housing. Here 
and there the discriminating student will 
insert marginal notes on the latest facts 
and figures—those on urban infant mor- 
tality, for instance—and otherwise be 
challenged to explore further the avenues 
that lead to a fuller understanding of the 
metropolis, which, if it is not studied and 
reformed, may become the necropolis of 
our civilization. 

MuNtTz: An imposing and attractive 
textbook, copious with detail and, for a 
superior course in the urban community, 
beckoning as accompaniments such vol- 
umes as those by Mumford and Woolston, 
and some of those reviewed below. 

Part I (94 pages) contains the usual in- 
troductory material on urban history and 
location, population growth, and city 
planning. A comprehensive treatment of 
housing and garden communities is given 
in Part II (127 pages), one of the best 
descriptions yet to appear of the develop- 
ment and conditions at home and abroad. 
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This second part would have been im- 
proved by more subordination of precise 
data (costs, rents, etc.) and a fuller dis- 
cussion of the differences between Ameri- 
can efforts and foreign accomplishments. 
Perhaps Dr. Muntz has been more explicit 
on comparative fundamentals than the 
reviewer was able to discover. Super- 
abundant foliage can easily obscure main 
trunk facts and factors such as these: 
America sticks to paternalism and profits; 
England’s company towns have more gen- 
erally expanded democratically; our Pull- 
mans, Kohlers, and others not mentioned 
by the author, struck or unmstruck by 
labor’s bolt, are embedded in the ‘‘Ameri- 
can System’’; real Garden Cities escape 
even incipient paternalism. Such features 
as these call for especially clear delinea- 
tion. Kingsport, Tennessee, given a page 
or so for its industrial housing, might 
well have been emphasized as prophetic 
of planned industrialism, perhaps com- 
pared with Welwyn Garden City. In 
other chapters (Part III, 239 pages) de- 
tail is abundant, even fascinating, but 
methods of sanitation are unquestionably 
secondary to basic urban phenomena not 
featured by Dr. Muntz: government and 
politics, business and industry, and reli- 
gion as an institution. Urban social 
inventions are obscured in this otherwise 
thorough consideration of Public Health 
and Safety. Part IV (120 pages) and Part 
V (114 pages) cover Education and Recrea- 
tion respectively in full adequacy. 
Whatever it underemphasizes or omits, 
a book that deals in a careful and timely 
manner with the topics selected, and at the 
same time is interesting reading, is likely 
to be an important book. If it compels 
thought and discussion it is bound to be 
valuable. Professor Muntz’ work will 
induce mental activity at numerous points: 
for instance, such picturization as he has 
given of Sunnysides and Greenbelts. One 
of the inviting fields for graduate sociol- 


ogy now, or very shortly, will be partici- 
pant observation in planned towns of this 
century. While no author of a text on 
such an overwhelming subject as the city 
can hope to be all-inclusive or to bring 
his book into perfect balance and propor- 
tion, Professor Muntz has done well in 
providing a text in urban sociology that 
will be found interesting, informative, 
and stimulating. 
* * * * 


SCHMID; KLEIN: It seems fitting that 
after three books on the city in general 
there should be several specific sociologi- 
cal studies of urban communities. Profes- 
sor Schmid’s ‘‘saga’’ is an ecological and 
statistical account of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Dr. Klein and his three dozen 
collaborators designate their volume as a 
social work survey, ‘‘an examination of 
agencies and institutions that provide 
social and health services, whether under 
public or voluntary auspices.’’ For the 
Twin Cities very few recommendations 
are expressed for the improvement of 
social conditions, whereas for the smoky 
city a dozen pages of closely printed rec- 
ommendations are offered: health, co- 
ordination of and training for social work, 
improved social case work, problems of 
ethnic adjustment, and leisure time ac- 
tivities. 

In the close-clipped analysis of the Min- 
nesota cities, emphasis is laid upon 
growth, population trends, housing, and 
social pathologies. Prominent also are 
the considerations of health, housing, 
sanitation, marriage, divorce, the foreign 
born, the Negro, crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, transporation, and problems of 
education and religion. The author 
should be commended for not trying to 
cover everything in this type of research. 
He has, rather, directed attention to as- 
pects of metropolitan life that deserve, 
even demand, prior sociological attention. 
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Back of every page is an enormous amount 
of work and statistical detail. His maps, 
charts, and graphs are a joy to behold, 
218 of them, models of careful workman- 
ship. Students take notice! Compari- 
sons with other cities by map and chart 
raise interesting questions, some answer- 
able and some not, such as: ‘‘Why so 
much rape in Detroit and so many police 
in Jersey City? What are the significant 
aspects of territorial growth of Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Hartford, Cincinnati, Se- 
attle, Miami, and Duluth? And other 
questions with the focus always on the 
two cities but with radials of compara- 
tive outreach. 

The social work survey of Pittsburgh, 
mentioned as the most comprehensive of 
its kind, was proposed by local citizens 
and financed by the Buhl Foundation. 
Not a sequel to the original Pittsburgh 
Survey of 1907, it required eighteen 
months of field study during 1934-1936. 
The volume is in two parts: the first giv- 
ing eight chapters to social and economic 
backgrounds; the second, devoting thir- 
teen chapters to social and health services. 
Part I contains much of reference value to 
students of sociology: living conditions, 
ethnic stratifications, social attitudes, 
pressure groups, and a short closing chap- 
ter that points to progress in the school 
system. Part II goes into the costs, 
planning, codrdination, and professional- 
ization of modern social work; into prob- 
lems of case work in this era of ‘“‘relief’’; 
with special chapters on the child, health, 
and leisure. 

These two big books are an illustration 
of the interdependency of social research 
and social work, theory and practice. 
They give every evidence of being authen- 
tic additions to the store of contemporary 
knowledge that should do much to im- 
plement the planning and regeneration 
techniques so greatly needed today and 
tomorrow. Some of the recent technical- 
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sociological-social work studies are be- 
coming like the fields they cover, huge and 
complex for all but the super-specialist. 
Students and laymen, eager to be informed 
but not engulfed, are beginning to call 
for help. Perhaps there will be a place 
for a ‘‘Readers Digest’’ sort of compila- 
tion. Multi-volumed publications such 
as those on New York, London, Liver- 
pool, and this one on Pittsburgh (which 
contains about as much print as the three- 
volume Merseyside survey) are awesome 
like the cities themselves. Why not an 
abstract service of modern metropolitan 
surveys with the results of these larger 
studies reduced, refined, and compared? 


* * * * 


LANDIS; LIND: East is East and West is 
West; traders and missionaries; wood and 
iron; native folk and foreign intrusion; 
social change and cultural diffusion; but 
here, at least, the twain do meet in melting 
pot research. A pair of essentially urban 
studies: one, cultural change in a mining 
hinterland with European stocks; the 
other, ecological succession in an agrarian 
island economy where oceanic-oriental 
peoples dominate numerically. Sex folk- 
ways; imbalance of population; high rates 
of birth, death, and morbidity in the early 
days,—all these figure prominently when 
money-bent Euro-Americans open new 
frontiers. Eventually come stabilization 
and growing maturity or decadence. 
Raw methods in exploiting raw materials; 
human values largely incidental; refining 
of nature's secluded products for the 
city’s lavish display of refinement at home 
and abroad,—thus the sequence, more or 
less, of Mesabi timber and ore, of Hawai- 
ian sandalwood and sugar. 

Some two hundred miles north of the 
Twin Cities in Minnesota is an area that 
has meant much to Pittsburgh: a chain of 
iron mining communities whose chief 
centers are Hibbing, Virginia, and Evel- 
eth, none over 16,000 in population or 
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fifty in years. These three towns—in 
the richest of ore deposits, yet threatened 
with exhaustion by 1980—have been an 
arena of three-fold conflict where labor 
and general public have lined up against 
the mining companies. The story of 
Hibbing’s early victories and ultimate 
capitulation to the mining interests is 
full of meaning. Only three significant 
revolts by labor alone have occurred. 
The main struggles have centered around 
the extravagance of municipalities whose 
heavy taxes on mining corporations were 
resisted. And how these little cities 
‘‘put on the dog”’ in streets, in buildings, 
and in various services! Virginia, less 
typically a mining town, has not spent 
money so wildly as the others. Eveleth 
with less than 7,500 inhabitants has had 
athlete's head and heavy outlays for pro- 
fessionals, especially in ice sports, climb- 
ing into national and even international 
recognition. These range towns have 
been termed a ‘‘babel of more than thirty 
different alien tongues.’" Finns, Swedes, 
and Norwegians have been most numer- 
ous. 

The days of Mesabi towns are numbered 
according to Professor Landis. The phi- 
losophy of patronage has permeated the 
thinking of the masses; the spoils system 
has reigned undisturbed until very re- 
cently; graft has been taken for granted; 
absentee ownership of taxable resources 
is dominant; grandiose expenditures have 
been permitted; unscrupulous leadership 
has preyed upon religious prejudice and 
immigrant ignorance,—not a pleasing 
picture but plainly a reason why deca- 
dence has setin. Luxurious schools (Hib- 
bing’s alleged to be one of the finest in 
the world), elaborate recreation facilities, 
parks, libraries, and halls will one day 
echo another warning about short-sighted 
overbuilding and underplanning. The 
present prosperous urban civilization in 
these towns will change to rural trade 
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centers with meagre agricultural hinter- 
lands. The author’s life cycle graphs 
based on measurable factors and trends 
confirm the general impressions. 

The book closes with an analysis of 
social change and cultural change as these 
are distinguishable, yet interdependent, 
in the rise and decline of the mining com- 
munities. Professor Landis’ little vol- 
ume, condensed from comprehensive re- 
search, cuts corners but nevertheless lines 
out a Clear picture that will take its place 
as a substantial addition to the lengthen- 
ing list of realistic studies on the indus- 
trial community. 

From Stone Age economy to capitalistic 
culture within a century and a half, the 
island community of Hawaii is now a 
maturing plantation region with vested 
capital control concentrated in Honolulu, 
the metropolis. The entire Territory is a 
study in ecological succession and urban- 
ization amid inescapable world influences. 
Professor Lind writes chirteen chapters on 
land, people, trade, the plantation and its 
workers, and the maturing island civil- 
ization. The arrangement is a consistent 
whole, a systematic rather than an his- 
torical treatment. ‘‘Hawaii’s Changing 
Position,’’ the opening chapter, harmon- 
izes with the final discussion of ‘‘An 
Island Commonwealth’’ in which are fea- 
tured the metropolis and region, miscegen- 
ation and isolation, and the indigenous 
character of the culture. 

Trader and missionary, both turned 
planter, have played a major réle in the 
socio-economic history of the Islands, 
with iron, cloth, trinkets, capitalism, and 
Christianity the continental culture offer- 
ings. At some points, like the southern 
states; in other ways quite different, the 
history of Hawaii is written in its lands. 
The growth of the plantation system, its 
semi-feudal paternalism—even its insect 
pests, tenantry and cropping—are sugges- 
tive of the cotton kingdom. With im- 
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ported labor of various nationalities and 
races, yet free from marked prejudice and 
antipathy; without slavery and numerous 
poor whites at any time, the Hawaiian 
plantation pattern has a bit of a halo. 

The demographic pages are among the 
most interesting: maps, charts, tables, and 
especially the ingenious presentation of 
population pyramids. Even a sociologist 
is likely to catch his breath at the pre- 
cipitous drop in the native population 
curve after 1778 when Captain Cook and 
his followers arrived with iron and dis- 
ease. Today's figures show clearly a 
permanent decline in the birth rate has 
begun. The author has corrected some 
erroneous notions about crude rates, 
particularly for the Japanese and native 
Hawaiians. Processes of assimilation, ac- 
culturation, and amalgamation are flow- 
ing across the islands toward a distinct 
local type of hybrid population whose 
ingredients are Hawaiian, part-Hawaiian, 
Caucasian, Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Porto Rican, and Filipino. With 
no caste system today, remarkable freedom 
from race friction, ‘‘custom not only toler- 
ates intermarriage between races but ac- 
cords to the mixed blood a position of 
dignity in the community. . . .Miscegena- 
tion has gone farther than in most regions 
of Oceania.”’ 

Such a book on Hawaii has been much 
needed; many there are who will be glad 
the publication tide of 1938 brought it in. 


* * * * 


BASSETT; syMPosiuM of Conference Pro- 
ceedings: Like his recent book entitled 
Zoning, Mr. Bassett’s The Master Plan con- 
tributes to the literature on the tech- 
nical aspects of the expanding community. 
After pioneering there comes a settling 
down to increasing permanence with 
need for adapting land areas to common 
purposes. ‘This only a community can 
do; individuals are powerless.’’ The vital 
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seven-fold sequence, as he sees it, for 
efficiency and decency is: Streets, Parks, 
Sites for Public Buildings, Public Reserva- 
tions, Zoning Districts, Routes for Public 
Utilities, and for river or harbor towns, 
Pierhead and Bulkhead Lines. 

Lest a master plan become a quasi- 
official map, it should be plastic so that 
it can readily be changed as occasion 
demands, and by a planning commission. 
Master planning is not for legislatures but 
for planners to pass upon. Mr. Bassett is 
fearful of the tendency to call a map of 
streets and parks, a master plan. Cin- 
cinnati was the first to put this socio- 
technic invention to work. Lately the 
urge to plan has spread throughout the 
country. Some so-called master plans as 
set up by certain states are overloaded 
and rigid, a ruler rather than a guide. 
Various provisions, flexibilities, rigidities, 
values, and defects as seen in existing 
planning acts, are discussed. Concluding 
emphasis is placed on the seven headings 
mentioned above; these and no others, 
warns Mr. Bassett, should be shown in 
the right sort of plastic master plan. 

The symposium published by the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials is one 
result of their conference held in Detroit 
in June, 1937, which opened with a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Urban Community and 
Its Problems’’ under the general head: 
“What of the City?’ Then followed 
papers on land policies, the urban mode 
of life, planning and urban government, 
and a consideration of the city of tomor- 
row. Other main divisions under each 
of which appeared a half dozen contribu- 
tors were: Metropolitan and County Plan- 
ning; Critique of State Planning; National 
Planning; and Why Regional Planning. 
The volume closes with these words: 
‘We should devote ourselves more thor- 
oughly to the mission of making people 
understand that the planning movement 
is in their favor.”’ 
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THREE PHASES OF MODERN SOCIAL THEORY 


L. L. BERNARD 


Washington University 


Erasmus AND THE Humanists. By Albert Hyma. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1937. 109 pp. 

VOLTAIRE AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Norman 
L. Torrey. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 
1937- 97 PP- 

Tas Sociat AND Poxiticat Ipgas or Some GREAT 
Frencu THINKERS IN THE AGz or Reason. Edited 
by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Co., 1935. 252 pp. 

Fourier er te SociatisMs. By A. Pinloche. Paris: 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. 195 pp. 20 fr. 

La Jsunesse p’Aucuste ComrTE ET LA ForMATION DU 
Posrtrvismz. By Henri Gouhier. Paris: J. Vrin, 
1933- 315 Pp- 32 fr. 

Saaxespzare’s Economics. By Henry W. Farnam. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 187 pp. 

From Hzczt to Marx. By Sidney Hook. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1936. 335 pp. 


$4.00. 
Kart Marx: A Srupy 1n Fanaticism. By E. H. 


Carr. London: J. M. Dent, 1934. 315 pp. 12/6. 

Frreprich Enoeris. By Gustav Mayer. Haag: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1934. 2 vols., 393, 585 pp. 
20 marks. 

Mysgtr. By John R. Commons. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. 201 pp. $2.25. 

Recent Pourticat Tooucut. By Francis W. Coker, 
New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 574 pp. 


$4.00. 
Reapincs 1N Recent Pouiticat Paitosopny. By 


Margaret Spahr. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1935. 776 pp. $3.90. 
I 


The two little books of extracts from 
Erasmus and Voltaire give delightful and 
useful sidelights on the thought and 
personalities of these men. The excerpts 
from Erasmus’ letters are especially rich 
in indications of personality. Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Saint-Pierre, Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Helvetius, Holbach, 
Morelly, and Mably are covered by a 
corresponding number of British scholars, 
in Hearnshaw’s Age of Reason. As in all 
of the volumes in Hearnshaw’s Thinkers 
series, there is much valuable and authen- 


tic material in compact form in this book. 
The series is indispensable for reference 
purposes in courses on European social 
thought. 

Pinloche’s Fourier and Socialism is really 
a very clear and succinct analysis of 
Fourier’s theories regarding  associ- 
ationism and human nature rather than a 
discussion of socialism in general. Only 
a little more than one-third of the book is 
analysis, the remainder being illustrative 
text material drawn from Fourier’s vari- 
ous works. It makes a good working 
reference book for students interested in 
this theorist. Gouhier is an outstanding 
authority on Comte, and his work on 
The Youth of Auguste Comte gives a wealth 
of material about the early life and de- 
velopment of the great Positivist philos- 
opher not before fully available. The 
subtitle of the present (first) volume is 
“Under the Sign of Liberty’’ and the 
content has to do with young Comte’s 
revolt against the Catholicism and con- 
servatism of his parents, his early absorp- 
tion in scientific studies, and his first 
acquaintance with the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, especially with Mon- 
tesquieu and Condorcet. There is an 
introductory chapter on a ‘‘Program for a 
Historical Study of Positivism.’’ A much 
less brilliant work is Rumney’s Spencer's 
Sociology. It is a very faithful and pains- 
taking summary of Spencer's theories on 
all the major divisions of his treatises, 
after which the author concludes that 
Spencer made a distinct advance over 
Comte and that his importance in the 
sociological world remains undiminished. 
This, like the work on Fourier, is excel- 
lent for reference purposes. 
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II 


Farnam’s Shakespeare's Economics repre- 
sents the leisure hours study of a profes- 
sional economist and is interesting more 
as a curiosity of literature than as a con- 
tribution to economic theory. There are 
many quotations from Shakespeare. Sid- 
ney Hook had three purposes in view in 
writing From Hegel to Marx: to throw 
light on the development of his views, 
further to clarify these views, and to 
afford an analysis of Marx’ times. To 
these ends the interchange of ideas be- 
tween Marx and Hegel, Bauer, Ruge, 
Stirner, Hess, and Feuerbach is treated 
in eight chapters. In the reviewer's 
opinion the author has placed undue 
emphasis upon the influence of the spec- 
tacular anarchist group in moulding Marx 
and has given too little attention to less 
obvious and more conservative influences. 
But the book makes very interesting 
reading. E. H. Carr’s Karl Marx has 
unquestionably exaggerated the patho- 
logical and contentious side of Marx’ 
personality and personal relationships, 
finding indications of these traits in his 
correspondence, public activities, and 
writings generally. Perhaps Carr would 
have had a better thesis if he had seen 
these traits as the result of the persecu- 
tions which fell to this radical thinker 
instead of considering his work as the 
product of a disorganized personality. 
Biassed, and sometimes contemptuous, as 
the book is, however, it presents material 
that is important to know. 

Mayer's monumental biography of 
Marx’ friend and co-worker, Friedrich 
Engels, is a literary treat which throws 
a great deal of bright light upon the rad- 
ical socialist movement in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century and 
after. The new edition, significantly, 
is issued from Holland, and not from mod- 
ern ‘‘socialist’’ Germany. The first vol- 





ume is concerned with the early intel- 
lectual and religious development of 
Engels and with his induction into reform 
movements in Germany. The second and 
longer volume is taken up with the revo- 
lutionary struggles at home and abroad, 
with his participation in world move- 
ments, and his collaboration and coépera- 
tion with Marx. The character of Engels 
is treated very sympathetically by the 
author. In Myself, John R. Commons has 
pictured the activity side of his per- 
sonality much more fully than the intel- 
lectual. Undoubtedly he has always 
thought of himself primarily as a man of 
action. A very useful and interesting 
life indeed is that portrayed so unostenta- 
tiously in these pages. His teaching 
work is by no means neglected, but his 
strongest affections appear to have been 
tied up with his various legislative re- 
form activities, especially in Wisconsin, 
and these are given a large share of the 
all too limited space of the autobiography. 


III 


Professor Coker divides his Recent Po- 
litical Thought into three parts: on Socialis- 
tic Doctrines (8 chapters), under which he 
includes anarchists, syndicalists, and guild 
socialists; the Controversy over Democ- 
racy, including attacks, substitutes, and 
defense; and Political Authority and Indi- 
vidual Liberty. In this last part he takes 
note of the recent aggressive trends on the 
part of the state, and especially of the 
Fascists and what he calls empirical col- 
lectivism. Very clearly the author con- 
ceives his subject in definitely modern 
sociological terms rather than under the 
old traditional political science categories 
and his treatment largely corresponds. 
Much the same general pattern is followed 
by Professor Spahr in her Recent Political 
Philosophy, but she gives more attention 
to jurisprudence and constitutional the- 
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ory than does Coker. She is also more 
concerned with the abstract state theories 
of the German and other European 
philosophers. The two books supplement 
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and reinforce each other admirably and 
afford an excellent battery of attack upon 
the theory of the state now rapidly in 
transition. 


AMONG THE ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


GUY B. JOHNSON 
University of North Carolina 


CoopERATION AND COMPETITION AMONG PRIMITIVE 
Pzopites. Edited by Margaret Mead. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 531 pp. 
$4.00. 

Naven. A Survey or THE Prosiems SuGGESTED BY 
a Compositg Picrurg or THE CuLTuRE or A New 
Guinea TRIBE DRAWN FROM THREE POINTS OF 
View. By Gregory Bateson. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1936. 286 pp. $4.00. 
Illustrated. 

Tae Docrrine or Survivars. A CHAPTER IN THE 
History or THE Scientiric Meruop 1N THE Stupy 
or Man. By Margaret T. Hodgen. London: 
Allenson and Company, Ltd., 1936. 192 pp. 
5S. net. 

Memoirs oF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL As- 
SOCIATION. THE FLATHEAD INDIANS oF MONTANA. 
By Harry Holbert Turney-High. Menasha, Wis- 
consin: American Anthropological Association, 
1937. 161 pp. 

Mitta: Town or THE Souts aNp Orner Zaporeco- 
Spgzax1NG Pugsios or Oaxaca, Mexico. By Elsie 
Clews Parsons. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. sgopp. $4.00. 

Brack AND Ware IN East Arrica. Tue Fasric or A 
New Civinization. By Richard C. Thurnwald. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1935. 
419 pp. 21S. net. 

A Trisg in Transtrion. A Stupy in CuLrurg 
Patrern. By D. N. Majumdar. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1937. 216 pp. 
$4.00. 

A Brack Crviuization. A Soctat Stupy oF AN 
AustraLiaN Tring. By W. Lloyd Warner. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 594 pp. 
$5.00. 

Socia, ANTHROPOLOGY or NortH AMERICAN TRIBES: 
Essays 1n Soctat OrGANIZATION, Lazv, AND RBELI- 
cion. Edited by Fred Eggan. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. $3.00. 

Tue Savace Hirs Bacx. By Julius Lips. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 254 pp. 
$5.00. 





AntHropotocy: AN INTRODUCTION TO PRIMITIVE 
Cutrurs. By Alexander Goldenweiser. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937. 550 pp. 


Anthropologists have about covered 
the earth with their field studies, and they 
are now beginning to concern themselves 
more and more with the scope, methods, 
and-generalizations of their science. Cur- 
rently there is much interest in ‘‘culture 
and personality’’ and in ‘‘race and culture 
contact,"’ but it remains to be seen 
whether these categories can become 
important enough to cut across old 
alignments or will be pigeon-holed ac- 
cording to existing anthropological 
clichés. The books in this list are chosen 
arbitrarily, as most review lists are, and 
there are several others which might well 
be included; but even in this short list 
there is a generous proportion of books 
which reveal the growing consciousness 
of scope and methodology. 

Codperation and Competitson among Primi- 
tive Peoples, edited by Margaret Mead, 
grew out of the work of a Social Science 
Research Council subcommittee on Co- 
operative and Competitive Habits. It 
undertook to answer the question, ‘“What 
does the literature on primitive peoples 
yield on the subject of competitive and 
codperative habits which throws light 
on the problems of culture and person- 
ality?’’ Margaret Mead, assisted by six 
graduate students in anthropology at 
Columbia University, surveyed the litera- 
ture on thirteen primitive cultures. An 
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obvious difficulty was that much of the 
literature on primitive groups contained 
nothing relevant to the questions which 
were to be answered. This was offset 
to some extent by the fact that several of 
the researchers had had field experience 
and could reorganize their field notes 
around the problem at hand. 

Orienting their thinking around the 
concepts codperative, competitive, and indi- 
vidualistic, the students worked as best 
they could with the data available. Miss 
Mead contributed chapters on three primi- 
tive cultures in addition to an Introduc- 
tion and an Interpretive Statement. The 
outcome of the work may best be sum- 
marized in Miss Mead’s own words: 
“that competitive behavior on the part 
of individual members of a society is 
fundamentally conditioned by the total 
social emphasis of that society, that the 
goals for which individuals will work are 
culturally determined and are not the 
response of the organism to an external, 
culturally undefined situation, like a 
simple scarcity of food.'’ One might 
raise the question as to whether the 
same data and methods in the hands of 
different investigators would yield the 
same results? Would Malinowski, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Spier, and Kroeber classify 
these thirteen cultures as Margaret Mead 
has done and come to the same conclu- 
sions, or at least to sufficiently similar 
conclusions to dispel any doubts as to the 
validity of the methodology? 

Bateson’s Naven takes its name from 
certain ceremonies of the Iatm:1 people of 
New Guinea in which men dress as women 
and women dress as men. Bateson writes 
as a functionalist. ‘Throughout this 


analysis,’ he says, ‘‘I shall confine my- 
self to synchronic explanations of the 
phenomena, that is to say, to explana- 
tions which invoke only such other phe- 
nomena as ate now present in Iatmul 
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culture,... It is of course true that the 
ceremonies have had a history and it 
would no doubt be possible to speculate 
about that history. But such is not my 
purpose. I shall be content only to show 
some of the sorts of functional relation- 
ship which exist between the ceremonies 
and the remainder of the contemporary 
culture of the Iatmul. Perhaps, in the 
future, a clearer understanding of the 
synchronic aspects of society will enable 
us to isolate and define the diachronic, 
the processes of cultural change.”’ 

Bateson’s interest in this particular 
culture, however, is only secondary. 
The Naven ceremonies are not described 
merely for their own sake, but for the 
purpose of testing and illustrating the 
author’s concepts and methods. The 
whole book is, in fact, a call for more 
rigorous methods of thought in cultural 
anthropology, sociology, and social psy- 
chology. Bateson makes much use of the 
concepts of eédos, ethos, and schismogenesis. 
The last seems to be particularly promis- 
ing in the study of cultures. It is defined 
as ‘‘a process of differentiation in the 
norms of individual behaviour resulting 
from cumulative interaction between indi- 
viduals."’ A thorough appraisal of this 
work is impossible in this brief review, 
but it seems to the reviewer that Bateson 
has made a contribution which may 
stand as a sort of landmark in the litera- 
ture of the functional school of anthro- 
pology. 

The Dectrine of Survivals, by Margaret T. 
Hodgen, of the University of California, 
is presented as ‘‘a chapter in the history 
of scientific method in the study of man.”’ 
The author pictures first the early eight- 
eenth century decline of the doctrine of 
human progressivism under the impact of 
the theory of the degeneration of savag- 
ery. She then shows how Edward Tylor, 
with his theory of survivals, revived the 
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philosophy of evolution or develop- 
mentalism and set in motion a wave of 
interest in the search for social origins. 
Finally she traces the rising tide of 
criticism of the theory of social evolution 
and the growing conviction that the doc- 
trine of survivals is ‘inadequate as an 
intellectual device for the recovery of 
social origins, the problem it was evoked 
to solve.”’ 

Five of the books on our list are reports 
of field studies of particular cultures. One 
of these, Turney-High’s The Flathead 
Indians of Montana, is in the older tradi- 
tion of careful description of the various 
phases of a culture, with a minimum of 
interpretation and generalization. Such 
works will always have a place in an- 
thropology, but they are overshadowed 
by other approaches now. Their main 
shortcoming is that the ‘‘facts’’ deemed 
worth recording by the field worker today 
may not be the ‘‘facts’’ wanted by the 
generalizer of tomorrow. Still it is bet- 
ter to have some facts than none at all. 

Mrs. Parsons’ Mitla, Town of the Souls, 
which deals with certain Zapoteco-speak- 
ing peoples in Oaxaca, Mexico, is more 
than a description of a culture. It is a 
study of ‘‘the ways in which the traits of 
an old culture may perish or survive, and 
the traits of a new culture come to be 
adopted or rejected. For the most part, 
the analysis is concerned. with accultura- 
tion, with what the Indian culture took 
from the Spanish rather than with assimi- 
lation which is a reciprocal process and 
would include consideration of what the 
early Spaniard took from the Indian in 
the development of both Spaniard and 
Indian into the Modern Mexican.’’ How 
well the author has answered the ques- 
tion, Indian or Spanish? is difficult to 
say. Some critics might go so far as to 
say that the question is not worth answer- 
ing, and that even if it were worth an- 
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swering it could not possibly be answered. 
Certain it is that many traits can easily 
be referred to Spanish or to Indian sources, 
but equally certain that many others 
have been so modified or intermingled 
that the question of Spanish versus Indian 
origin becomes almost meaningless. 
However, aside from this question, Mrs. 
Parsons has as usual done a painstaking 
and admirable piece of work. 

In Thurnwald’s Black and White in East 
Africa, the emphasis is on “‘the dynamic 
nature of the transformation which is 
taking place in Africa,...’’ After de- 
voting a chapter to political issues and 
changes in the pre-European period, 
Thurnwald passes on to a consideration 
of changes now occurring in the economic 
structure, in family life and status of 
women (this chapter by Mrs. Thurnwald), 
in religious ideas, in educational prin- 
ciples, in foreign influence, and in the 
African mind. This last chapter is es- 
pecially good because it is documented 
with songs, stories, compositions, etc., 
which throw light upon the mind of the 
native in the process of adaptation to 
rapid change. Black and White in Eust 
Africa is an excellent study in culture 
contact and adaptation, and it is not 
without its practical implications for 
educators and administrators in Africa. 

As its name implies, A Tribe in Transi- 
tion, by Professor Majumdar of Lucknow 
University, is another work which deals 
with cultural change. It describes the 
changes which are taking place in the 
culture of the Ho people, a Mundi-speak- 
ing tribe in Northern India, as a result of 
internal migration, industrialization, et 
cetera. After pointing out the value of 
Malinowski’s functional approach and of 
Ruth Benedict's gestalt concept, the author 
says, ‘“‘A synthesis of these two ap- 
proaches has been my ideal in the present 
enquiry ...I have attempted to give a 
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general description of the Munda cultural 
pattern, not only as a closed group, but 
also as an open one willing to change 
under pressure of alien influences but not 
violently departing from its norms. The 
resultant blending gives us the picture of 
the living Munda culture of today.”’ 

The most ambitious field study on our 
list is Lloyd Warner's A Black Civiliza- 
tion. This is not a study of an African 
group, as the title might suggest, but of 
the Murngin of Northern Australia, the 
so-called ‘‘blackfellows.’" Warner spent 
three years among these people and came 
to know them with more than ordinary 
intimacy. His book is probably the best 
that has been done on an Australian cul- 
ture. 

The fundamental basis of Murngin 
society is an elaborate kinship system, 
with complicated clan and totemic asso- 
ciations. Age-grading, -warfare, mortu- 
ary rites, and magic are other important 
aspects of Murngin culture, and Warner 
deals with all of these in detail. 
Throughout the book Warner utilizes 
native case material in the form of personal 
narratives, myths, and folk beliefs. Per- 
haps the best chapters in the book are 
those that deal with magic and totemism. 
Incidentally Warner, who is in some re- 
spects a follower of Durkheim, disagrees 
with Durkheim on the separation of 
magic and religion. Warner believes that 
magic is as much a ‘‘church”’ in the Durk- 
heim sense as religion is. A Black Civiliga- 
tion contains illustrations, charts, figures, 
a glossary, and a lengthy appendix of 
supplementary material on several sub- 
jects. 

As a gesture of farewell to Professor A. 
R. Radcliffe-Brown, for five years profes- 
sor of anthropology in the University of 
Chicago, upon the occasion of his accept- 
ing the chair of social anthropology at 
Oxford University, seven of his former 
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students and colleagues have collaborated 
in a book of essays, Social Anthropology of 
North American Tribes. Sol Tax contribu- 
ted ‘‘Some Problems of Social Organiza- 
tion’’ and ‘“The Social Organization of 
the Fox Indians’’; Fred Eggan, ‘‘The 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship System’’; 
J. Gilbert McAllister, ‘‘Kiowa-Apache 
Social Organization’’; Morris E. Opler, 
**An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social 
Organization’; William H. Gilbert, Jr., 
**Eastern Cherokee Social Organization”’; 
John H. Provine, ‘‘The Underlying 
Sanctions of Plains Indian Culture’; and 
Philleo Nash, ‘The Place of Religious 
Revivalism in the Formation of the Inter- 
cultural Community of Klamath Reserva- 
tion."’ There is also a bibliography of 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown by Ina Corinne 
Brown and an introduction by Robert 
Redfield in which Radcliffe-Brown’s con- 
tribution to American anthropology is 
estimated to be an explicit and syste- 
matic method for the scientific study of 
society, more especially the formulation 
of concepts and the classification of prob- 
lems. 

Anthropology has been in a sense the 
reaction of the western mind to primitive 
peoples. Ideally it should be what Mal- 
inowski calls ‘‘the science of the sense of 
humour.’’ Professor Julius Lips has done 
the science a great service by turning the 
tables and giving the backward peoples a 
chance to say what they think of white 
men and their ways. In The Savage Hits 
Back, we have one of the best and most 
readable anthropology books of the year. 
From his own field work and from mu- 
seums all over the world, Lips has col- 
lected data revealing the savage's point of 
view. He has turned up a surprising 
amount of savage art, particularly draw- 
ings, carvings, and plastics, portraying 
white people and their culture. The book 
is amply illustrated with photographs of 
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these objets d'art. Here we glimpse the 
savage’s attitudes toward white mer- 
chants, missionaries, teachers, explorers, 
white women, white rulers, the white 
man’s ships, guns and other gadgets. 
Professor Malinowski contributes an in- 
troduction to the book. 

The only outright text book on our list 
is Goldenweiser’s Anthropology, and an 
excellent text it is. Although similar in 
purpose to his Early Civilization, it differs 
in emphasis and organization. For ex- 
ample, the author devotes four chapters 
in Anthropology to a discussion of man in 
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his relation to the animals and to culture 
whereas in his earlier book he dismissed 
the topic with brief mention. The major 
portion of the book is a factual discussion 
of primitive life and thought, but the 
author also includes a chapter on the 
methodology of the anthropologist in 
the field and another on the effect of the 
contact of white civilization on the cul- 
ture of living primitives. The clear style 
and profuse illustrations of Anthropology 
will make it an acceptable text for in- 
troductory courses in many institu- 
tions. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


L. M. BRISTOL 


University of Florida 


Socta, Strupy 1n THE Exemenrary Scuoor. By 
John Schwarz. New York: Prentice Hall, 1938. 


215 pp. $2.25. 

Soctat Lrvinc. By Paul H. Landis and Judson T. 
Landis. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1938. 
655 pp. $1.80. Illustrated. 

I 


This is a book in curriculum-building 
with special reference to the social studies, 
especially history, and in methods of 
teaching. The author reflects the point 
of view of the ‘‘newer history’’ and of the 
reports of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation which he quotes and cites freely, 
but shows familiarity also with the recent 
movement toward ‘“‘core curriculum.”’ 

The Table of Contents suggests the sub- 
ject matter of the book: How to consider 
the work in social study; Evolution of the 
‘‘social science’’ course; What constitutes 
social science material; What the aims are 
in social study; How to build a course of 
social study; How to plan and use stories 
in social study; Motivating the lesson; 
How to make and use lesson plans; How 


to build a social science project; How to 
use literature in social study; How totest 
for results. 

The author traces the development of 
the content of the social studies from nar- 
row political history, through the newer 
history, to community civics and prob- 
lems of democracy and on up to the in- 
tegrated course having as its aim citizen- 
ship in the largest sense of the term. That 
he goes even further is indicated by his 
analysis of ‘‘aims of the teaching of the 
social studies’’ which are given as fol- 
lows: (1) to develop the right attitude 
toward physical health (also formation of 
health habits and appreciation of the so- 
cial problems connected with health in 
the community, state and nation); (2) 
codperation in the social order; (3) de- 
velopment of a sincere and intelligent 
type of patriotism (with due allowance 
for constructive criticism); (4) under- 
standing of the past and present institu- 
tions; (5) training in scientific procedure; 
(6) creation of a broad sympathy with 
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other nations; and (7) development of 
higher moral standards, individual and 
social. 

The whole discussion as presented by 
Professor Schwarz involves valuations and 
standards, and one can but wonder how 
the teacher is to get the training needed 
to fit her to teach and train children to 
make ‘‘proper’’ judgments. The follow- 
ing is a fair sample: ‘‘Also must proper 
emotions be generated so that proper 
action may result. Mere intellect may 
never move an individual in the right 
direction; it may leave him unmoved alto- 
gether. Psychology teaches that right 
action is related to emotions. So the 
teacher will find a place for the proper 
kind of emotions in this instruction.”’ 
Some light is thrown on this question of 
valuations by the author’s method of 
approach to the teaching of ‘‘right atti- 
tudes toward health’’: (1) awaken in the 
pupil an appreciation of the value of per- 
sonal health by appeal to self-interest; 
(2) develop a sense of responsibility for 
the health of others—involving self- 
interest; (3) study the problems connected 
with community health and bring out the 
importance of utilizing health agencies in 
larger units, as state and nation. 

This book is well worth reading, and 
for one reason because it raises more ques- 
tions in the mind of the thoughtful reader 
than it answers. It seems fairly clear 
from his discussion that the old political 
history is totally inadequate—as shown 
by Herbert Spencer seventy-five years 
ago; but one may well conclude that even 
the ‘‘newest’’ history that would include 
about everything of a social nature within 
its scope, is still lacking in that history, 
however broadly interpreted, presents 
phenomena in a time-series, and it is by 
no means certain that such a point of 
view is worthy of the emphasis that it 
has had in the past. There is good reason 
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to hold, for example, that a study of pres- 
ent conditions, problems, interrelations 
and processes, is as important for an under- 
standing of past events in a time-series, 
as is a study of the latter to give perspec- 
tive for an understanding of present prob- 
lems and proposed solutions. 


II 


A study of the normal before the ab- 
normal; an effort to bring the concepts, 
principles, and problems of sociology 
within the range of interest and thinking 
of high school students; profuse illustra- 
tions and statistics visualized in graphic 
manner; printed artistically and in a some- 
what unusual manner with different 
‘‘set-up’’ for unit and topic introduction 
and conclusion; sound in scholarship— 
all this and more can be said of this text. 
The brothers Landis have done a com- 
mendable piece of work. 

The organization of the material by 
Parts and Units is as follows: Part I— 
“The Nature of Society,’’ divided into 
five units: (1) Ourselves and our world; 
(2) Man's life in the social world; (3) 
The man-made world; (4) Why we be- 
have as we do; and (5) Establishing our 
position in society. Part II—’’Social 
Institutions,’’ a consideration of five main 
types comprising unit 6; Part III—'‘Social 
Problems,’ having six units as follows: 
(7) Problems of the primary group; (8) 
Problems in civic affairs; (9) Problems of 
country, town and city; (10) Problems in 
physical and mental well-being; (11) 
Problems in human relations; and (12) 
Social Progress. Each unit is subdivided 
into topics, a chapter being given to 
each—thirty-five in all. A glossary in the 
back of the book indicates that the student 
may increase his vocabulary by a hundred 
or so concepts from the special fields of 
sociology and psychology. 

The principles of associational life are 
not formulated as such—and with good 
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reason for (1) there is no general agree- 
ment among sociologists as to such, nor, 
indeed, as to what is meant by the con- 
cept principle; and (2) any adequate dis- 
cussion would be beyond the high school 
level. The nearest approach to a study 
of principles is in the discussion of the 
following, each a chapter heading: cul- 
ture heritage, acquiring the culture heri- 
tage, culture change, the roots of order- 
liness, social control, social revolt and 
the struggle for social position, and per- 
sonal adjustment to the social order. The 
presentation in each case is descriptive 
rather than abstract. 

Social processes are not mentioned. 
The term social progress is used frequently 
and always in the sense of ‘‘improve- 
ment.’’ The last chapter is given to a 
discussion of this topic together with the 
work of the ‘‘social engineer.’’ ‘What 
can man do to improve his social life and 
his civilization,’’ is asked, followed by a 
second question: ‘‘What can we as in- 
dividuals do to improve the society in 
which we live?’ Not all will agree with 
methods suggested in the line of improve- 
ment, of course, especially in the pro- 
gram of ‘‘socialized medicine’ discussed 
in a previous chapter, which is defined 
more narrowly than necessary as ‘‘medical 
care supported on a group-payment basis.”’ 
Had the authors followed Dr. Harry 
Moore and some others and defined social- 
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ized medicine rather as ‘‘the organization 
of medical service in the interest of all,"’ 
a good deal of the sting would have been 
drawn from the discussion. 

The book is planned for the work of a 
full year with suggested supplementary 
readings from a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy, with questions for review, prob- 
lems, projects and activities. The authors 
suggest that if only one term is to be 
given, it may be in ‘Introductory Sociol- 
ogy’’ with the use of parts I and Il—and 
more if desired—or in ‘‘Problems,’’ con- 
fining the study to part Ill. The very 
fact of such a complete treatment has the 
advantage of indicating the scope of 
sociology much better than as though the 
book were confined either to an Introduc- 
tion or to Problems. 

One difficulty in the use of Social Living 
in high school—though by no means con- 
fined to this text—is in the inadequacy of 
the training of the teachers who may use 
it, especially in helping pupils to make 
value judgments and interpret success in 
terms other than those current today. 
The remedy, of course, is in a state system 
of accrediting that will set minimum 
standards and in special training for teach- 
ers of the social studies in high school. 
The Southern Sociological Society at its 
meeting in Chattanooga, April 1 and 2, 
passed resolutions involving both of 
these items. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


J. J: RHYNE 


University of Oklahoma 


Soctan CaaNcr AND Soctat Prosiems. (Revised 
Edition.) By James H. S. Bossard. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. 832 pp. 

Current Soctat Prostems. By John M. Gillette 
and James M. Reinhardt. New York: American 
Book Co., 1937 and 1933. 819 pp. 


Rapid changes in the economic and so- 
cial conditions in the last two decades 
have produced tensions on existing social 
structures to such an extent that there 
has come a re-emphasis on the value to be 
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attached to the study of the problems of 
human society. The forces operating 
are constantly forcing new evaluations of 
the social and economic structure in the 
effort to determine basic difficulties and 
to apply remedial measures. The mal- 
adjustments in the economic realm of the 
social order have been most pronounced. 
Prior to the 1929 depression analysts were 
endeavoring to discover causes for increas- 
ing numbers of the unemployed in an 
apparently prosperous era. The debacle 
of 1929 forced attention of laymen and 
scientists alike on the necessity for some 
form of far-reaching protection of the 
individual in the economic order. The 
economic situation in turn produced di- 
rectly or indirectly varying effects on 
other situations in our social order. 

The revised edition of Social Change and 
Social Problems is a decided improvement 
over the earlier text in that it incorporates 
a great amount of materials which were 
not available in 1927 or 1934 when the 
earlier volumes were published. The 
author in his revised edition has made a 
judicious use of the findings in the reports 
published by the President's Research 
Committee on Social Trends. In depict- 
ing social changes the author has appar- 
ently continuously been aware of current 
resuits of the more recent and far-reaching 
social changes. Especial emphasis is 
placed on problems of living costs, wages, 
and income as these have been influenced 
and conditioned by the introduction of 
new and improved machines in industry, 
the increasing mobility of the individual, 
and the effects of that mobility on the 
family budget and the standard of living 
of those affected. The instability of the 
contemporary population, aggravated by 
the widespread utilization of the automo- 
bile and coupled with the cyclical fluctua- 
tions in industry and resulting job in- 
security, has forced on the public and its 
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government, whether state, local or na- 
tional, the responsibility for caring for 
great numbers of people who for one rea- 
son or another have seen their own social 
and economic adjustment submerged in a 
wave of unemployment and job insecurity 
in general. 

The author naturally and logically fol- 
lows up his consideration of the social 
changes and their results with a considera- 
tion of the means private and governmen- 
tal agencies are using to control those 
problems. Problems of family and child 
welfare, mental hygiene, and public health 
are each considered and merged in a final 
part devoted to a consideration of social 
work. 

Current Social Problems, first published in 
1933, has been considered by many teach- 
ers of social problems the standard text- 
book in the field. The volume is devoted 
throughout to a factual presentation of 
the problems of human society. Prob- 
lems of population, as related to economic 
and geographic conditions and factors, 
are logically given first consideration as 
the genesis of the problems arising from 
the population in its economic and geo- 
graphic setting. In reading the book one 
wonders whether Part Three, ‘‘Problems 
Arising Out of Psychophysical Condi- 
tions’’ and Part Four, ‘‘Problems Connected 
With Race and Nativity’’ should not be 
reversed. In view, however, of a rather 
generous division of subject matter, the 
instructor and reader should have no 
great difficulty in arranging subject mat- 
ter to conform to his own ideas as to a 
logical sequence of the materials. The 
first five parts of the volume are devoted 
to the problems of human society. Part 
Six, however, is devoted to the conditions 
emanating from the problems in general, 
—the matter of general social control. 
Public opinion, alcoholism, and crime 
come in for chief consideration. The two 
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final chapters are devoted to the larger 
problems of democracy, war, and peace. 


OccupaTionaL Mositity 1v AN American Com- 
munity. By Percy Erwin Davidson and H. Dewey 
Anderson. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 203 pp. $3.25. 

There is hardly a more important sub- 
ject for study in an ‘‘open class’’ society 
than the social pyramid and occupational 
mobility by which it is climbed by the 
oncoming generation. Blessed with WPA 
funds, the theoretical insight of Sorokin's 
Social Mobility, Edwards’ social-economic 
classification and their own industry and 
ingenuity, Davidson and Anderson run 
the statistics on the occupational careers 
of 1,242 males in San Jose, California, 
to give us the one fact-finding thought- 
provoking study in this important new 
field. 

The factual data and the problem of 
method both deserve more discussion than 
we have space for here. The Edwards 
social-economic classification is no per- 
fect instrument for measuring occupational 
changes and the study raises doubts that 
such a hierarchy combining skill, income, 
and status can be devised. Also difficult 
of statistical or graphic presentation are 
che concepts of the floundering period and 
the career pattern in the individual's 
occupational history. 

Better handled and more informative are 
the analyses of occupational inheritance 
and the vertical movements of workers. 
In every class more sons were found on 
their father’s occupational level than on 
any other. This ‘‘inheritance’’ ranged 
from 23 to 42 per cent, but when extended 
to the two adjacent levels rose to 60 and 
73 per cent. Skilled workers show most 
“occupational inheritance,’’ proprietors 
tend to produce proprietor sons or clerks, 
the sons of professionals tend either to the 
professions or to clerical services, ‘‘white 
collar’’ sons are first professionals and 
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then clerks. The pattern undoubtedly 
reflects the shift within a generation from 
manual trades, farmers, proprietors, and 
a few professions toward expanding cleri- 
cal and machine workers. Yet the major- 
ity of sons who have moved from their 
father’s level have not gone far. Real 
‘‘climbers’’ and those seriously degraded 
make up but a small fraction. 
Individual workers have followed an 
average of 3.7 occupations each. Accord- 
ingly similar analysis can be applied to the 
vertical mobility of individuals. Every 
level includes persons who have worked 
on all other levels, except no unskilled 
laborers had been professionals. Un- 
skilled labor is in fact not a catch-all for 
those degraded from higher levels, for 
three-fourths of unskilled workers’ ex- 
perience has been on that one level. Of 
the total changes made in occupations, 44 
per cent involved no change in social- 
economic level, 33 per cent were move- 
ments upward, and 23 per cent movements 
downward. Three-fourths of those who 
began on the professional level stayed 
there. One-half of skilled and white 
collar workers held their level as did the 
proprietors.. Of the other half beginning 
as proprietors, 18 per cent rose and 31 
per cent fell in the hierarchy. Nearly a 
third of those beginning as semi-skilled 
workers moved up to skilled occupations. 
Behind these individual movements 
stand the movements of social change: 
the differential birth rate, the shift from 
manual to clerical occupations, rural- 
urban, interstate and even foreign im- 
migration. With the failure of cities and 
of the upper occupational groups to re- 
produce themselves in the population, 
occupational mobility in the future will 
become more important. The study 
shows the significance of schooling in 
occupational mobility and thus empha- 
sizes the question as to how far rural 
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migrants from backward areas may be 
expected to rise. Certainly in the com- 
paratively new society of the Far West 
our authors show us not more but less 
social mobility than we might have sus- 
pected. Now that they are proved feas- 
ible, further studies of this type, with 
especial attention to influencing factors 
like rural-urban migration, should be 
demanded. 
Rupert B. Vance 
University of North Carolina 


GovernMENT Propristary CORPORATIONS IN THB 
Enouisn-Spzaxinc Countrigss. By John Thurs- 
ton. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1937. 294pp. $3.50. 


The publication of Mr. Thurston's 
doctoral dissertation marks the first study 
of government corporations in the United 
States to appear in print since that of 
Van Dorn in 1926. It is therefore some- 
thing of a pioneering work. 

After a brief introduction in which the 
author lists the corporations in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries covered in the 
study, he presents an eighty-page discus- 
sion of their legal status based almost 
wholly on decisions of courts in the United 
States. The conclusions are that Congress 
has power to create corporations to carry 
out its constitutional powers; that such 
corporations are created directly by act 
of Congress, by the President or by ar 
administrative agency at the direction of 
Congress, or under color of authorization 
by Congress; that the charter of a govern- 
ment corporation may be the creating act, 
an executive order, or a certificate of in- 
corporation granted by a state; that such 
corporations may be sued by reason of the 
direct or implied consent of Congress, but 
that Congress may explicitly withhold 
such consent; that, where generally su- 
able, state courts may take jurisdiction, 
but Congress may make the jurisdiction 
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of federal courts exclusive; that the Fed- 
eral Government may tax state commercial 
activities carried on in corporate form, 
but states may not tax federally owned 
corporations; that federally owned cor- 
porations are subject to state laws gener- 
ally save where Congress has directly or 
impliedly exempted them. 

Succeeding chapters discuss what finan- 
cial techniques the government should 
apply in taking over existing corporations; 
the financing of new enterprises; the de- 
termination of the financial policies of a 
going concern; the disposal of surplus and 
the remedies for insolvency; the problems 
of management and administration with 
some analysis of actual and proper func- 
tions of boards of directors and general 
managers; the problems of organization, 
financial control, and the relation of such 
corporations, in terms of administration, 
to the general government. 

The last two chapters deal with public 
control and present a summary. Execu- 
tive control takes place through appoint- 
ment, direction, and approval or disap- 
proval of policies and decisions; legisla- 
tive control acts through the creating and 
amending laws, a share in the appointing 
power, standing committees, the power of 
investigation, etc.; and special controls 
may be set up in the form of advisory coun- 
cils composed of representatives of affected 
interests. 

The defects of Mr. Thurston's treatment 
lie in (1) covering so much ground that 
there are substantial lacunae in his work, 
(2) inadequate philosophical grounding, 
(3) deficiencies of organization and style, 
and (4) inconsistencies of analysis and 
conclusion. 

While the author discusses the proper 
use and organization of government cor- 
porations and the ‘‘private status’’ they 
ought to occupy, he does not seem to have 
carefully examined the nature of the pri- 
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vate corporation nor much of its historical 
development, nor does he indicate an ac- 
quaintance with the corporate character 
of government or the instances in which 
governmental powers have been vested 
in commercial corporations as in the great 
trading and colonizing companies of the 
sixteenth and seventecnth centuries. This 
lack of theoretical and historical founda- 
tion leads Mr. Thurston into doubtful 
positions on the soundness of private cor- 
poration law and practice, on the actual 
and proper functions of boards of direc- 
tors, on problems of finance and taxation, 
on the potentialities of the advisory coun- 
cil, and on the relation of government pro- 
prietary corporations to the democratic 
process. It leads him into some unwar- 
ranted statements on the importance of the 
distinction between governmental and 
commercial functions and to overlook the 
coercive (regulation in terms of economic 
alternatives) character of government mo- 
nopoly or near monopoly. 

While Mr. Thurston spent a year with 
the Farm Credit Administration during 
the course of his study, he presents no 
satisfying analysis of the fifty or more cor- 
porations therein in terms of codperative 
agricultural credit, corporate independ- 
ence, the democratic process, and the im- 
portance of the banking views held by 
FCA personnel. 

These criticisms are advanced because 
Mr. Thurston is prone to moralize on any 
subject he discusses even to impugning the 
motives of government action in certain 
instances where objective analysis seems 
preferable. Nevertheless, this is a useful 
and informative work and should pave 
the way for additional studies of the po- 
tentialities of the government corpora- 
tion. 

Harvey Pinngy 

New York University 
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DiminisH1nc Returns AND PLanngp Economy. By 
George M. Peterson. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1937. 254 pp. $3.co. 


Here one of the most challenging prob- 
lems of modern times—that of planning 
economy—is attacked with the weapons 
of classical economic theory and methods 
of analysis. Certain mistakes of so-called 
planning attempts and other specific and 
general limitations are pointed out realis- 
tically, but the total result is witness to 
the inadequacy of the traditional eco- 
nomics to cope constructively with the 
present situation. 

Over half of the book is devoted to a 
thorough explanation of the law of di- 
minishing returns, its graphic representa- 
tion, and its application to economic 
theory and to population. Certain com- 
mon misconceptions about this central 
law of classical economics due to its in- 
complete interpretation are clarified. 
Often it has been assumed that one must 
begin with the best possible combination 
of factors, from which any change of pro- 
portion necessarily means a diminishing 
of the product. Again, if all factors save 
one are held constant, the range of its 
meaning is diminished. 

Before the law is applied to data of 
economics, there is an insistence on the 
similarity of economics to mathemat- 
ics and chemistry with a plea for imita- 
tion of the physical sciences in method. 
In situations hypothetically simplified 
that economic factors may behave as 
chemical ions in a neutralization reaction, 
the law of diminishing returns can de- 
scribe the functional relation between the 
product, Z, and the factors of production, 
X and Y. However, emphasis on recog- 
nition of the vast number of interrelations 
as the economic universe under considera- 
tion expands, with an ever increasing 
number of. variables to be combined, many 
of which can not be measured, suggests 
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strongly that the central law is practi- 
cally useless for the economic problems 
met in planning on a national scale. 

The distinction between ‘‘private’’ and 
“‘social’’ economic planning in terms of 
goals or aims is well made. Planning for 
an industry as a unit is shown to tend 
toward monopoly. The concept of agri- 
culture as an industry is condemned along 
with the AAA which is singled out for 
attacks throughout the book and labeled 
as ‘‘an outgrowth of political hysteria.”’ 
Curtailment of agricultural production is 
denounced along with tariffs for the same 
purpose. It is not even admitted that 
such curtailment might be necessary in an 
economic universe where other divisions 
of production are already limiting their 
surpluses. In this connection a criterion 
for social economic planning is nega- 
tively stated, ‘‘Any type of planning 
which creates gains for one class or group 
wholly at the expense of some other class 
or group cannot be considered social 
economic planning unless it redistributes 
wealth and income more equitably among 
all of the members of society and thereby 
facilitates still greater production of goods 
and services in the future.’’ In discussion 
of units suitable for planning the concept 
of the region is completely ignored. 

In a final section Mr. Peterson faces the 
matter of national social economic plan- 
ning for the United States. He believes 
the chief implementing agency for plan- 
ning in a democracy should be a bureau 
of public information consisting of civil 
service appointees who should collect and 
disseminate adequate data ‘‘in regard to 
current happenings and significant prob- 
lems in order that the people may decide 
upon required remedies."’ This is a large 
order for the people in view of the com- 
plexities and intricacies of the national 
economic universe and the difficulties of 
understanding them described in the first 
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200 pages of the book. Therefore the 
author includes an appendix of concrete 
suggestions. Selected examples of these 
illustrate the mixture of reaction and ad- 
vance in his program: government owner- 
ship of commercial banking, tax reform 
for redistribution of wealth and income, 
forcing people on relief to take any job 
offered at however low wage, regulating 
the sale of products that ‘‘many people do 
not have enough intelligence to use 
wisely,’’ ‘‘avoiding any entangling al- 
liances,’’ etc. 

The matter of getting enacted tax laws 
which would make for more equal dis- 
tribution of income and provide for social 
services is not faced other than by implica- 
tion that the unbiased bureau of ‘‘en- 
lightenment’’ will cause enough people 
to vote semi-socialistically to carry 
through these plans. This blithe trust 
in the functioning of the democratic proc- 
esses and a ‘‘program’’ in harmony with 
the laws of orthodox economics offer a 
well systematized ideology and policy 
for those who ‘‘walk backwards into the 
future.”’ 

MarGaret JARMAN Hacoop 

University of North Carolina 


By Marvin M. Black. 
1938. 


Tue Penpuium Swincs Back. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 


229 pp. $2.00. 


In the attempt to show that ‘‘The 
Mechanistic Theory Becomes Bankrupt,”’ 
the author has marshaled a voluminous 
amount of specious data in his plea for 
scientists to return ‘‘Back to the ‘Great 
Tradition’ "’ of philosophic reasoning. 
At the same time, he has included in his 
welter of material many arguments to 
prove that the body-mind relationship is 
necessarily a unity, not a dichotomy, but 
an interactional whole. Finally, he has 
criticized contemporary scientific method 
in its attempt to explain from physical, 
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physiological, psychological or sociologi- 
cal data the fundamental questions of 
human-social values which have been— 
and should remain, according to the au- 
thor—the special province of philosophy. 

The nature of the argument and the form 
of presentation will seem familiar to those 
who are acquainted with the works of 
William McDougall, to whom the book 
is dedicated, and C. A. Ellwood, who has 
written its Foreward. The main plea 
throughout is the author's insistence 
upon the synoptic viewpoint in understand- 
ing the findings of scientific research. In 
this regard, he says in the Preface, ‘‘Seeing 
things together as parts of unified totality 
is necessary if we are to escape the con- 
fusion and discord of contemporary civili- 
zation. . . .the painstaking researches and 
discoveries of our scientists are part of 
man’s attempt to realize the longings of 
his soul for the ‘more beyond.’. . .Scien- 
tific analysis tends to destroy the sense of 
the whole, but armed with the poet's 
imagination and the scientist's pragmatic 
viewpoint, we may, in truth, discover a 
pathway to a total view of nature and 
the world. . . .This is, of course, no new 
theme,..."’ 

The range of subjects included within 
the ten chapters shows a diverse, if not 
well-unified, scope of interest; and will 
probably find its greatest appeal to those 
who are interested in attaining a brief 
summary of scientific findings in their 
relation to the author’s central theme. 
In brief, the importance—if not the neces- 
sity—of relegating to science the rdle of 
handmaid to philosophic pragmatism. 
Of particular value to the casual dilettante 
in theology, philosophy, education, or 
pseudo-scientific intellectualism, the con- 
clusions contained would find little dis- 
agreement even among those who are 
interested in relating objective phenomena 
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to the foundation of reason upon which 
they must rest. 

It would seem, however, that the au- 
thor is more caustically critical of mech- 
anistic scientists who turn philosophers 
than he is of philosophers who shelter 
their arm-chair opinions under the guise 
of science. The attack upon science it- 
self as the summum bonum of human in- 
tellectual striving seems to have been 
confused in its object with the writings 
of some particular scientists who, un- 
doubtedly, project their opinions beyond 
the limitations of their data. The au- 
thor’s objection, that science is merely a 
tool to human thinking rather than an 
end in itself, would probably find few 
dissenters even among scientists. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that some scientists 
have lost the synoptic grasp of their 
findings would seem to be a criticism of 
some particular individuals rather than a 
criticism of scientific methodology. 

To sociologists the chapter on Ward 
offers a concise summary and analysis of 
the relation of teleological sociology to 
the other related sciences in a unified total- 
ity. The argument that Ward's method- 
ology has been buried under the dearth 
of objective phenomena is a criticism 
which many sociologists who are inter- 
ested in more than a cursory examination 
of measurable data would be the first to 
admit. The argument that sociology 
remain, or become, the foundational struc- 
ture of scientific endeavor, formulated in 
relation to a positivistic philosophy, is a 
responsibility which few sociologists 
might care to assume. The Comte-Ward- 
Dewey approach to societal amelioration 
has, in the past, probably elicited more 
wishful thinking than functional data or 
methodology, and the many blind alleys 
of scholastic dogmatism have made many 
sociologists wary of assuming such a 
responsibility. 
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Finally, although having couched his 
concepts in the terminology of metaphysi- 
cal philosophy rather than in the more 
familiar verbiage of theology, the book 
remains a strong plea for intellectual ra- 
tionalism. However, the argument that 
philosophy offers the only safe refuge from 
the ills of contemporary social disorgan- 
ization and scientific disagreement seems 
to be a moot question, one best to be de- 
cided by the dictates of the reader. In all 
events, the author's attempt at such a vast 
task is in itself commendable, even if only 
to appreciate his admirable condensations 
of such a wide variety of contemporary 
scientific data. 

Carto L. Lasrrucci 

Stanford University 


Coxtectivism: A Farse Utopia. By William Henry 


Cuampertin. New York: Macmillan, 1937, 


265 pp. $2.00. 


With communist and fascist ideologies 
on the offensive, liberals are rallying to 
the defense of their faith. Mr. Chamber- 
lin's Collectivism is a sharp, incisive indict- 
ment of dictatorship and a vigorous de- 
fense of democracy. The author hastens 
to say that a stay of twelve years in the 
Soviet Union and one year in Nazi Ger- 
many has forced him to the conclusion 
“that the most important issue which 
confronts civilization in the present cen- 
tury is that of democracy versus dictator- 
ship.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlin believes that in prac- 
tice sovietism, fascism, and nazism offer a 
united challenge to individualism and 
democracy, and for that reason he lightly 
brushes aside the theoretical differences. 
Each of the collectivist states, he con- 
tends, has destroyed the cornerstones of 
liberty: freedom of press, speech, assem- 
bly, and election. Proletarian dictator- 
ship is as ruthless and intolerant as fascist 
tyranny. The three major collectivist 
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regimes are, in Mr. Chamberlin’s opinion, 
stable and going concerns, virtually cer- 
tain to persist unless they become in- 
volved in unsuccessful wars. They have 
achieved success by means of an up-to- 
date and subtile technique built around 
mass propaganda (in which the vast re- 
sources of radio and press are fully uti- 
lized), espionage, and terrorism. More- 
over, the similarities in technique between 
communism and fascism are not limited to 
the domain of emotional psychology, but 
they are just as marked in the field of 
administrative practice. 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘Collectivist Uto- 
pia: Reality and Mirage’’ the author vig- 
orously denies the claim that the totalitar- 
ian states have promoted the material 
well-being of their peoples. After listing 
a rather imposing number of ‘“‘genuinc 
achievements of the collectivist regimes,”’ 
Mr. Chamberlin resorts to figures to prove 
that the standard of living has declined 
in the collectivist states, and that the 
democracies have an overwhelming mar- 
gin of advantage in this respect. He 
asserts: ‘‘Not only is the level of dictator- 
ships incomparably lower than that of the 
democracies as regards real wages and 
salaries and the cultural and material 
satisfactions which are afforded to their 
subjects; but the collectivist states have, 
in many respects, fallen below the stand- 
ards of the regimes which preceded theim.”’ 
The author will not admit even the pos- 
sibility of liberty and plenty under com- 
munism. 

Seeing no hope for material and cultural 
advancement in either communism or fas- 
cism, Mr. Chamberlin turns to liberty 
and intelligently regulated individual en- 
terprise as the only safe road. Here he 
is more restrained, and, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, more constructive. He feels 


deeply that democracy can and must be- 


come more vigorous and dynamic and 
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vindicate itself as the superior method for 
promoting material, intellectual, and spir- 
itual well-being. The democratic states 
must, above all else, live up to their ideals 
of freedom of speech and press, establish 
and maintain greater equality of oppor- 
tunity, and grapple aggressively with the 
problem of insecurity and mass unemploy- 
ment. The solution, he believes, to the 
problem of insecurity is an integrated 
system of social security measures, sup- 
plemented by a flexible public works 
program, contracting during years of 
prosperity and expanding during years of 
crisis. Moreover, the democratic states 
must strive to eliminate the causes of 
war, because war is a generator of revolu- 
tions and dictatorships and a nation at 
war instinctively adopts a dictatorial 
technique. 

There is much in this book with which 
to disagree. The author seems at times 
blind to the implications of his state- 
ments. Now and then he seems to forget 
that espionage and terrorism are far older 
than post-war dictatorships. The ex- 
planation of the ‘‘revolt against liberty’’ 
in terms of the World War and its after- 
math contains much truth, but one would 
have to plumb deeper for a satisfactory 
explanation. Why, for example, is Croce 
an ardent liberal and Mussolini a militant 
fascist? Yet, everyone interested in con- 
temporary political and social philoso- 
phies will find much of interest and value 
in this book. 

Cart Hamitton PrccG 
University of North Carolina 


Pusric Inretuicence: A Srupy or THE ATTITUDES 
AND Opinions or Vorers. By Seba Eldridge. 
Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 7, Lawrence, April 1935. 


The sub-title of this monograph is 
more descriptive of its contents than its 
title. Its findings are based upon the 
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results of a ‘‘true-false’’ test submitted 
to 1250 voters—g6o of them in Kansas 
and 290 in 19 other states during the years 
1924 to 1927 inclusive. The statements 
in the test pertained only to three general 
public questions—the League of Nations, 
the protective tariff, and the compulsory 
arbitration of industrial disputes. The 
“criterion controlling these statements 

. .called for and assumed the possibility 
of statements on which the judgments of 
experts would be in agreement.’’ Though 
the term is nowhere categorically defined, 
public intelligence is assumed to be high 
when the answers agree with those of the 
‘‘experts,’’ and low when in disagreement. 
The answers given were classified in ac- 
cordance with sex, residence, vocation, 
formal schooling, reading habits, par- 
tisan affiliation, age, and social mobility. 

Judged by the criteria used in the study 
the average competency of the voters 
tested was quite low, a mean score of 
21.4 (on the basis of 100 as perfect) being 
obtained. It was also discovered that 
approximately forty to fifty per cent of 
the entire group had their political prefer- 
ences determined by paternal or associated 
influences, which were judged to be essen- 
tially irrelevant to public questions. Dif- 
ferences associated with vocations were 
found to be marked. Those engaged in 
the professions ranked highest, farmers, 
non-manual workers, and business pro- 
prietors lowest, and housewives and man- 
ual workers occupied intermediate posi- 
tions. The analysis showed a substantial 
positive correlation between schooling 
and political intelligence, though the 
correlation for all amounts of schooling 
up to and including high school was 
negative. The association between high 
scores and larger amounts of schooling 
was much closer. There was also a posi- 
tive correlation between reading habits 
and high scores, though it is admitted 
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that selective influences are involved in 
all such correlations. Political prefer- 
ences were found to be of considerable 
importance, Socialists, Independents, 
Democrats, and Republicans ranking in 
the order named. Here again, however, 
the author is careful to admit that selec- 
tive factors not readily measurable may 
have influenced this judgment. 

The author is aware of the difficulties 
involved in attempting to ‘‘measure’’ 
political intelligence and of the short- 
comings of his own work. He feels, 
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however, that the methods he has used, . 
if adapted to problems of citizenship, 
should facilitate other studies in this 
field. The reviewer believes that, in 
the present state of testing techniques, 
about all that can be done is to measure 
the information of voters, trusting that a 
“‘scientific’’ evaluation of the much more 
subtle thing called ‘public intelligence’’ 
may some day be feasible. 
Lane W. LANCASTER 


University of Nebraska 
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